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PREFACE 


lir the preparatioxi of this volnme the writer has aimed at 
jpLstifyiiig the title by as complete an outline of the argu- 
m^t for the COiristi an faith as the intellectual situation of to- 
day demands. This has nec^itated the omission of minute 
discussion of many of the topics. For the general character 
of the treatment compensation has been offered in two ways : 
by reference to other volumes in this series dealing with 
some of the subjects, or to other relevant writings, and 
by indicating when the writer himself has dealt with the 
subject at greater length. The order of the chapters has 
been determined with the view of exhibiting as fax as 
possible a continuous argument. In accordance with his 
idea of the task of Apologetics as commendation rather 
than defence, less attention has been given to meeting 
objections than to presenting the attractiveness of the 
Christian Gospel. The writo has not hesitated in stating 
conclusions reached by himself after much study and 
thought, in the hope that they will be as helpful to others 
as to himself. No attempt has been, or could be, made to 
indicate in every instance the source of arguments and 
suggestions offered, as for the writer many have become 
part of his own mental stock. He gladly acknowledge a 
fax greater debt to other writers than his express references 
can indicate. The bibliography, too, makes no pretence 
to be exhaustive. It is confined to the books known to 
the writer which he has found helpful, and which from 
{^rsonal knowledge he can commend to others. While 
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due prominence has throughout beent given to Christian 
experience as the basis of Christian certainty, a I^son 
which the writer has learned from his study of Rit^hl, he 
has endeavoured to recognise the just rights of reason, and 
to be true to the influence of the great teacher, to whose 
memory this book is dedicated 

Nxw Coi2ii6:i^ 

Loin>o:H^ M NovemXm 19 A 
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CHiJPTER I 

mTRODIJCTOBT 

Th^ Purpose ani ihe PraHems 

(1) Tn Greek word woXoyfa (air^ and A. 070 S} means a 
speeck in defence ; it may be of a fact as true, or against a 
charge as false. The phrase BIkijv Zavarov 

means to speak against the sentence death being passed. 
In the Apology Plato gives the defence of Socrates against 
the charges which led to his death. Turning to the use of 
the word in the New Testament, we find Festus declaring 
* tiiat it is not the custom of the Romans to give up any 
man before that the accused have the accusers face to 
face, and have had opportunily to make his defence 
(apology) concerning the matter laid against him ’ (Acts 
xiT. 16). Paul uses the word of ‘ the clearing of them- 
selves* by the Corinthians (2 Cor. vii. 11 ). He addresses 
the Philippians as partakers with him of grace in ^ bonds 
and in the defence (apology) and confirmation of the 
Gospel’ (PhiL i. 7). The writers who, in the second and 
tidrd centuries, drfended Christianity against the argu- 
ments and calumnies of Judaism and Paganism are usually 
d^ribed as the Apologists. One of these, TertuIIian, 
entitled his work the Apologeticus or Apologdicum. The 
word Apologetic is used as an adjective in English first of 
all in the title of a book in 1649, ‘ An Apologetic Declaration 
of the oonsdmtious Presbyterians of the Province of 

A 
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London/ and m a noun m Bacon’s Advancemmt of Learn- 
ing, but ^It Apohgeiique. The first use of the plural 
form for ‘ the defensive method of argument ’ is found in 
North’s Lives about 1733, ‘to drop th^ apologetics.’ 
The first use in the strictly technical sense of ‘ the aigu- 
mentaMve ^f«ace of Ghristi^yiity/ seems to be found in the 
Penny Cydofcedm in 1834. ‘The science of apologetics 
was unknown till the attacks of tiie adversaries of 
Christianity assumed a learnt and scientific character.’ 
In Uie same sense the singular form of the word occurs 
in the Athmceum, 1882: ‘The MM of book . . . most 
rational of all in the way of Christian apologetic.’ ^ 
Whether in the plural or the singular form it seems desir- 
able to treat the word as a collective singular, just as we 
treat mathematics, etMos, or aesthetics ; and in the follow- 
ing pag^ the writer will use the correq>onding verb or 
pronoun in the singular, even when the plural form of the 
word may be employed. It need hardly be added that 
the less reputable use of apology in the sense of an excuse, 
more or less invalid, or of apologetic as describing an un- 
dignified or even servile manner, is quite irrelevant to the 
meaning of the word Apologetics* 

(2) Before attempting more closelyto define the purposeof 
Apologetics, a brief historical survey of the more prominent 
writings in this class of Christian literature may be given. 

(i) Krst of all comes the New Testament. That it bears 
this character has been very ably and thoroughly shown 
in a recent book, Scott’s The Apologetic of the New Testa- 
ment* ‘ Brom the beginning,’ he says, ‘ our religion hM 
been called on to defend itself against misunderstandings 
and bitter opposition. Our Lord Himself is aware that 
His I^acy to His followers will not be peace, but a sword, 
and the strife which He anticipated began with the very 
moment of His death. His disciples were thrown icom the 
first into conflict with their own countrymen. The Gentile 
mission involved them in a further conflict with the Pagan 
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world, to wMdi ihdr nuamge proved strange and nnm- 
telligible. At ©very step of its progr^ CSnistlaiiity was 
©xpoB^ to ^me antagonism, and <»iild only main- 
tain itself by an nnceasing stm^le. Out New T^iaanent 
came into ^ing in tbe proo^ of this stru^ie which is 
everywhere reflected in it. Paul and his fellow ap^stl^ 
are always conscious that they stand for a religicm wMdi 
is spoken against, and one chief pnipose of their writing is 
to vindicate the gc^pel in view of the attacks. It may 
accepted as one of the mcBt certain results of modem 
criticism, that the New T^ammt is pmneated with an 
apologetic interest, which is often strong^ whm it is 
least apparent/ ^ To give only a few instancy the 
Synoptic Gospels defmd the Mesaiahahip of JesiM, and 
the Pourth Gospel seeks to prove Him iie Incarnate 
as life and light to men. The Acts of the Apostles seeks 
to show that Christianity is a religion d^s^rving toleration 
in the Roman Empire. The Epistle to tihe Romans vindi- 
cates Paul’s gospel. The Epistle to the Hebrews dmnon- 
strates the superiority of Christianity to Judaism as a 
reason against apostasy. 

(ii) Mention has already been made of the Apologists, 
and a few amtenoea descriplive of their labours may be 
quoted. * The Christians,’ says Scha^, ‘ were indeed from 
the first ‘ ‘ ready always to give an answer to every man riiat 
asked them a reason of the hope that was in them.” But 
when heathenism took the field against them, not only 
with fire and sword, but with argument and slander besides, 
they had to add to their simple practical testimony a theo- 
retical self-defence. . . . The apologetic literature b^an to 
appear under the rdgn of Hadrian, and continued to grow 
till the end of our period 311). Most of tibe church 
teachers took part iu this labour of ^eir day. . . . Here at 
once appears the characteristic diflerence bdween 1h© 
Greek and the Latin minds. The Greek apologies are more 
learned and philosophical, the Latin more practical and 
juridical in their matter and style. The former labour to 
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proT® the tralh of Ohiistianity and ite adaptedn^ to the 
intellectual vanta of man ; latter plead for its legal 
li^t to exist, and exhibit mainly its moral excelleiicy and 
i^utary effect upon society. The Latin also are in general 
more r%idly oppm^ to heathenism, while the Gr^ks 
re^x^nise in the Grecian philosophy a certain affinity to the 
Christian religion.’ ^ One of the earliest and also fin^t 
«amples of this class of literature is the EpisUe to Diog- 
netm, the au&orship of which is altogether unknown. * It 
is,’ says Schaff , ‘ a brief but masterly vindication of Christian 
life and doctrine from actual experience. It is evident^ 
tiie luoduct of a man of genius, fine taste, and classicsd 
culture. It excels in fresh enthusiasm of faith, richness of 
thou^t, and el^ance of style, and is altogether one of the 
mmt beautiful memorials of Christian antiquity, unsur- 
passed and hardly equalled by any genuine work of the 
Apostolic Fathers.’* Among the most notable of the 
Greek apologia, which we possess complete, are the works 
of Justin, who died in 166. BQs first or larger Apology, 
and his second or smaller Apology, ‘ are both a defence of 
tihe Christians and their religion against heathen calumnies 
and persecutions. He demands nothing but justice for his 
brethren, who were condemned without trial, simply as 
ChrisMans and suspected criminals.’ ‘BHs Dialogue is a 
vindication of Christianity from Moses and the prophets 
against objections of the Jews.’ * Minucius Felix, a 
convert, ‘ who brought the rich stores of classical culture 
to the service of Christianity,’ and who ‘shares with 
Lactantius the honour of being the Christian Gcero,’ wrote 
‘ an apology of Chnstianity in the form of a dialogue under 
the title Octavius.^ ‘ It gives us a lively idea of the great 
controversy between the old and the new religion among 
the higher and the cultivated classes of Roman society, and 
allows fair play and full force to the arguments on both sides. 
It is an able and eloquent defence of monotbeism against 
polytheism, and of Christian morality against heathen 

* Awte-Nicme Christiamty, vol. i. pp. 106-S. 

* Ibid,, ii p. 701, « 716-17. 
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immorality. But tMs is about all. Tb© ©xposition of tb© 
tratbs of Cbristianity is m©agr©, superficial, and defective.’ ^ 
Tbe last sentence indicates a not uncommon fault In some 
of these -writings — a greater mas-fcery of tbe philoTOpby 
abandoned than of tbe faitb accepted. 

(iii) One of tbe classical works in CJbristian literature is 
Augustine’s City of God, In tbe days wben Rome was 
tottering to ber fall, many minds were -turning from tbe 
new faitb to tbe old, and arguing tbat Paganism might 
have preserved what C3mstianity w^ d^troying. 
‘ Augustine,’ says Fairbaim, ‘ stood forward to defend tbe 
Faitb so gravely assailed. His apology was twofold, con- 
cerned at once fact and idea. As to tbe matter of fact, 
Rome, be pleaded, was d3dng of her pagan vices,’ and ^ “tii© 
Rome tbat bad died of Paganism Christ was doing Hia 
b^t to save. But it was tbe matter of ideal principle 
tbat moved Augustine to grandest eloquence and argument.’ 
To tbe earthly city of Rome be opposed the heavenly city 
of tbe Christian Church. ‘ The city of Rom© ruled tbe 
bodies and died through tbe vices of its people ; but this 
city rules tbe spirits and lives through the virtues of its 
citizens, tbe saints of God.’ ^ 

(iv) During tbe centuries after tbe fall of Rome, wben 
Christianity, having become dominant, was subjecting to 
Christian culture and civilisation the new nations which 
rose upon Rome’s ruins, apologe-tic literature was not 
called for. In the tenth and eleventh centuries a revival 
of religion was accompanied by an intellectual awakening, 
and men were trying to understand by reason what on 
tbe authority of the Church they bad accepted by faith. 
A leader in this movement was Anselm, who combined 
with a profoundly rebgious spirit ‘a confidence in the 
power and validity of human thought which lends an 
extraordinary boldness to much of his speculation.’ While 
he confesses as his guiding principle, Credo ut irdelligam, 
and subordinates human reason to ecclesiastical authority, 

1 AnU-Nicene CPvristianity^ ii. pp. 836-8, 

s The City cf Oidt pp. 860-9L 
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yet lie holds that dogma is rational. His Mcmohgium 
* attempts, pnttmg aside all Scripture authority, to 
prove the beir^ of God in the light of pare reason, and then 
to define His nature and attributes, His relation to the 
world and men.’ In a second work, the Proshgium^ he 
advance the ontological argument for the existence of 
Gk>d, about which there has dnce been so much discussion.^ 

(v) At the Reformation there arose the necessity for 
defending the doctrine advanced by Luther and other 
reformers. Melanchthon was the author of the Avgshurg 
Confession, ‘ the authoritative exposition of the Lutheran 
theology,’ and also of ‘ the copious Apology for the Con- 
fession.’ * Calvin’s Christiancs Eeligionis Institufio is 
avowedly apologetic in intention. ‘ He says in his preface 
that he wrote the book with two distinct purposes. He 
meant it to prepare and qualify students of theology for 
readily the Divine Word, that they may have an easy 
introduction to it, and be able to proceed in it without 
obstruction. He also meant it to be a vindication of the 
teaching of the Reformers against the calumnies of their 
enemies, who had urged the King of France to persecute 
them and drive them from France.’ • As it was a defence of 
a particular kind of doctrine which was being offered, the 
dogmatic could be combined with the apologetic method, 
although generally it is desirable to distinguish and separate 
them, 

(vi) The greater liberty and activity of mind within 
Christendom since the Renaissance and the Reformation 
have involved more numerous and thorough attacks on 
Christian truth, and have, therefore, necessitated a more 
constant and varied defence. But for the present purpose, 
to illustrate what the task of Apologetic has been conceived 
to be, only two works need be mentioned, Butler’s Analogy 
(1736) and Paley’s Natural Theology (1803). Butler does 
aot attempt a complete defence of the Christian faith. ‘ I 

i See Welch’s Ansdm and Sis Work, chap. iv. 

* Fisher’s History of Christian Doctrine, p. 273. 

• lindsay’s Bisiory qf the Reformation, ii. p, 99. 
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desire it may considered, that in this treatise I have 
argued upon the principles of others, not my own ; and 
I have omitted what I think true and of the utmost import- 
ance, because by others thought unintelligible, or not true/ 
Deism opposed to Christianity a natural religion, all addi- 
tions to which were declared to be injurious accretions. 
In his Analogy Bntler goes out to meet the foes in their 
own field, whereas in his Sermons (1726) he states his own 
position, a theism based on the testimony of conscience. 
‘It was characteristic,* says Fairbaim, ‘that Butler’s 
Analogy was more esteemed than his Sermons an Human 
Naiure ; an argument that proved natural religion, which 
yet never was a religion of nature, to be more heavily 
burdened by intellectual and moral difficulties, when 
taken by itself, than when completed and crowned by 
revealed, was much better adapted to the age than one 
built on the supremacy of conscience. The latter was so 
little considered that its fundamental inconsistency with 
the doctrine of probability on which the Analogy is based 
was never perceived.’ ^ AU Bntler aimed at was to show 
that even on the principles accepted by his opponents, 
Christianity could claim greater probability as a solution 
of moral and religious problems than could natural religion. 
The limitation of his aim must be regarded in the valua- 
tion of his work, which displays what we shall soon see 
to be a necessary feature of apologetic literature, a close 
adaptation to the intellectual situation. Paley has in 
recent years been much disparaged, but he must be 
judged, not from the standpoint of the knowledge of 
to-day, hut of his own time. He satisfied its intellectual 
necessities, as he expressed its mental tendencies. ‘For 
Theism,’ says Fairhaim, ‘ the argument from design was 
in the ascendant; adaptation was as charmed a word 
then as evolution is now ; everything was judged by its 
fitness for its end — the more perfect the contrivance the 
more irrefragable the evidence. Derign was discovered 
in the organs of sense, in the hand of man, in the relation 
i Faixbairii’s Christ in Modem Thedogy^ p. 11. 
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l:»tweeii the fanciaons of dig^tion and the chemistry of 
food, in all the adaptations of man to nature and nature 
to mam’ ^ It is on tMs argument Paley ‘ mostly relies, 
and he manipulate Ms material with consummate sMll,’ 
drawing on ‘ all the science of Ms day/ and see m i ng ly 
wdUing to use whatever contemporary thou^t offered 
Mm.* 

(vh) During the last century there was an enormous 
expansion of human knowledge, a profound modification 
of human thought ; and that is the sole reason why 
Butler and Paley seem to us to be so inade(juate to the 
apologetic task. No work dealing with the contemporary 
situation has as yet acquired the same reputation as these 
books had in their own day. A vindication of 3religious 
experience, even in somewhat abnormal forms, has been 
offered in James’s Yarieties of Bdigious Experience. An 
argument for the value of religion as a potent factor in 
Social Emlution has been developed by Benjamin Kidd. 
Balfour in Ms Foundations of Belief y however unsatisfactory 
his construction, has in his criticism most effectively 
exposed the pretensions of naturalism. One can hardly 
^tibnate too Mghly the value of Ward’s two series of 
Gifford Lectures, Naturalism and Agnosticism and the 
Realm of Ends, as a defence of theism against opposing 
scientific and philosopMcal tendencies of to-day. The 
writer is constrained as a tribute of affection and gratitude 
to mention the work of his two honoured teachers, Edward 
Caird and Andrew M. Fairbaim. The former has from the 
Hegelian standpoint described The Evolution of Religion, 
and the latter has very fully and thoroughly expounded The 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion. Bruce endeavoured 
to cover the whole field, philosopMcal, historical, critical, in 
his book on Apologetics ; and, in essaying so wide a task, 
exposed his limitations as well as displayed Ms excellences.* 

1 Fairbaim’s UhHst m Modem Thedtogy, p. 11. 

2 Caldecott’s The, Philosophy of Religion^ p. 180. 

* For other modem works the bibliography at the end of thifl Tolame may 
be constilted. 
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(3) In sub-title of Ms book, Bruce baa d^ribed 
Apologetios aa Christianity defensively staled, 

(i) He quotm Ebrard’s Afologetih, i. 3, to show the 
distinction between an Apology and Apologetics, and the 
quotation is significant enough for our puipose to be 
repeated in full ‘ Apologetic differs from simple apology 
by method based on a distinct principle. There are 
apologia wMch consist of replies to definite attacks on 
Christianity, and allow their method to be determined by 
these. Such, e-gr., were the two apologies of J ustin Mart]^:, 
wMch deal with a series of single attacks, and are excellent 
as apologia, though very insuffident as apolc^etic. 
Christian apologetic differs from apology in this that, 
instead of allowing its course to be fixed by the accidental 
assaults made at a particular time, it deduces the method 
of defence and the defence itseH out of the essence of 
Christianity. Every apologetic is apology, but not every 
apology is apologetic. Apologetic is that science wMch, 
from the essence of Christianiiy itself, determines what 
kinds of attack are possible, what sides of Christian truth 
are open to attack, and what false principles lie at the 
foundation of all attacks actual or possible.’ 

(ii) Bruce himself declines to tr^d this Mgh ^ a priori ’ 
way, he prefers the more lowly ‘a posteriori* path; 
instead of trying to deduce from the ^ence of Christi- 
anity what attacks are possible and what defences nece^ary, 
he prefers by the method of historical induction to leam 
‘ both tiie sources of attack and the laws of defence.’ ^ His 
own intention he clearly expresses in his preface to his 
book: * It is an apologetic presentation of the Christian 
faith with reference to whatever in our intellectual environ- 
ment makes faith difficult at the present time. The con- 
stituency to wHch it addresses itself consists neither of 
dogmatic believers, for whose satisfaction it seeks to show 
how triumphantly their faith can at all possible points of 
assault be defended, nor of dogmatic unbelievers whom 
it strives to convince or confound, but of men whose 

* Bruce’s Apdlog^icsj p. 34. 
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sympatMes are with Christianity, but whose faith is 
stifled or weakened by anti-Christian prejudices of varied 
nature and origin.’* The aim dictates the method. It 
leads to the selection of topics of pressing concern, burn- 
ing questions, leaving on one side, or throwing into the 
background, subjects which formerly occupied the fore- 
ground in apologetic treatises.’ ^ 

(m) With very slight modifications the writer accepts 
this statement of the purpose of Apologetics. Dr. Bruce’s 
own words suggest a change of his sub-title. He is not 
content with, nor even does he mamly aim at, defence. 
He wants to win the doubtful rather than the denying, 
the hesitant rather than the defiant ; he desires not to 
confute and confound, but to persuade. Hence his more 
appropriate sub-title would be Christianity persvmivdy 
stated. This the writer wishes to emphasise, as what he 
d^ires is to win for the Christian faith the unbeliever or 
the doubter, and to strengthen the faith of the believer 
who is bewildered and uncertain. It is no merely verbal 
alteration which is involved, but it is a general attitude 
which is insisted on ; and needs to be insisted on, as the 
converse has been too prevalent. There are books of 
Apologetics the mention of which w-ould give them an 
advertisement which they do not deserve, of which it 
could be said that in them Christianity is offensively 
stated both in the primary and secondary sense of the 
word. To attack is as legitimate as to defend. The most 
effective attack may sometimes be the most efficient 
defence. To prove Christianity true it may he necessary 
to prove its rivals or opponents false. Even persuasion 
may require 'an exposure of the inadequacy and defect 
of views that hinder acceptance of the Christian faith, 
as well as a display of the excellence and sufficiency of 
Christian truth. The war may be carried into the enemy’s 
camp, as well as be waged around the citadel of the faith. 
But the rules of civilised warfare must be strictly observed. 
The secondary sense of the word offensive as regards the 
i Brace's Apologetics^ pp. r-vL 
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manner must not go along with the primary sense as 
regards the method. The attack has been made on the 
position of opponents with a Screens of tone and a rath- 
l^sn^ of logic that discredit rather than defend the 
Christian position. To write as though one’s own argu- 
ment were so irrefutable that only a fool could fail to 
accept it, and only a knave could dare to reject it, is to 
provoke and not to persuade opponents. The manner 
should be appropriate to the matter and the method. 
A gospel of grace should be commended and defended 
graciously. 

(iv) Apologetics must address itself to the ‘ burn- 

ing questions,’ its method need not be unsystematic, as 
Bruce’s words sugg^, although his own book is not. The 
writer in this volume, however, has attempted to order his 
material in such a way as, while dealing with the ‘ topics 
of pressing concern,’ to present as continuous an argument 
as he can. There is a common intellectual, moral, and 
religious situation, to which we may apply the term organic. 
The difficulties, the doubts, and the denials in regard to 
the Christian faith are not . isolated or unrelated, but are 
connected in many ways ; and accordingly the Christian 
argument that meets all these may aim at unity, even if 
it should fail in achieving it entirely. A glance at the 
table of contents in this book might suggest that the writer 
is offering rather an exposition of the Christian faith than 
a defence. How these two treatments of the common 
subject are related to one another is the question that 
must next be discussed. 

(4) It is usual among systematic theologians to offer 
the exposition of Christian truth in three divisions : Apolo- 
getics, dogmatics, ethics. The distinction of the second 
and the third is obvious. The former deals with what 
the Christian believes, and the latter with what the Christian 
ought to he and to do. The former describes the object 
of faith, the latter determines the ideal of duty. But it 
is not quite so easy to determine the limits of Apologetics 
and dogmatics, or to separate their contents from one 
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Miotiier. It hm even been argued that there Is no need for 
a s|»cial branch of theology — ^Apologetics — to undertake 
ttie task of defending or commending Christianity, for the 
statement of the Christian faith in dogmatics should be 
tib© b^t defence or commendation which can be 
offcsced of it, Hut against this view two considerations 
may be advanced. A complete constructive statement 
may be made without discussing in detail the objections 
from different standpoints advanced against Christiamiy i 
and yet it is nec^sary and desirable that these objections 
should be thoroughly met. Further, the standpoint of 
dogmatics is that of Christian faith. As that faith is not 
common to ail, there is room for, and need of, a branch 
of Christian theology which will seek the points of contact 
between Christian faith and the current thought and life, 
in order to show how an advance may be made from the 
latter to the former. Christian Apologetics seeks to win 
for the Christian faith, which dogmatics describes, and the 
Christian duty, which ethics pimjiibes, thoughtful and 
serious men by, on the one hand, removing the hindrances 
that contemporary modes of thought or life may interpose, 
and on the other, presenting the arguments that appeal 
most to the reason and the conscience of the age. While 
in both dogmatics and ethics there must be an adaptation 
to the intellectual, moral, and spiritual environment, in 
apologetics this reference to the contemporary tendencies 
and nec^sities must he more constant, direct, and insistent. 

(5) Accordingly in Christian Apologetics we must con- 
cern ourselves primarily with the thought and life of our 
own age, must take up the questions that are forced on 
Christian faith hy the surroundings, and must exercise 
our practical wisdom in determining what are the subjects 
which, in the defence or the commendation of the Christian 
gospeb the contemporary conditions make most urgent. 
There must be selection, as it is clearly impossible that all 
the matters relating to Christian creed or conduct should 
be fully discussed. Nevertheless it is desirable that the 
Christian Apologist should possess for himself at least 
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some general view of the relations of the difierent bKmchjM 
of human knowledge to one another, and of the place of 
Christian theology in the system of human thought. As 
the two di¥ifflons of Christian theology, dogmatics and 
ethics, show, Christianity is both religion and morality; 
or more correctly, even the distinction of religion and 
morality is transcended in a higher unity of Christian life 
receptive from God in faith, and commnnicative to man in 
love, while anticipative of its j^rfect fruition and realisa- 
tion in hope. In the last two chapters of this volume there 
will be offered an exposition and vindication of the Christian 
hope and also of the Christian ideal, as both are widely 
challenged to-day, but most of this volume mnst be devoted 
to the proof that the Christian view of God, the world, and 
man is true ; but, as we cannot isolate Christianity from 
all other religion, this involves an argument that religion 
is no imposture or illusion. We must maintain the signifi- 
cance and value of the religious view generally, and the 
superiority of the Christian view as proved tiuth and 
assured good for men. With r^ard to the first task we are 
primarily concerned with science and philosophy, and in 
respect of the second with criticism and the comparative 
study of religion. 

(i) When science keeps within its own proper sphere, 
the observation, classification, and correlation of pheno- 
mena, physical, mental, or moral, or even religious, it does 
not, and cannot, come into conflict with Christian faith ; 
it is only when philosophical hypotheses are advanced as 
scientific conclusions that conflict arises. Such assertions 
as that man has no liberty, but is determined by his 
heredity and environment; that he is not immortal, 
because the brain produces thought ; that miracles are 
impossible because the continuity of jfftenomenal causes 
is unbroken; that God is an unnecessary assumption, 
because physical force explains the universe, are not 
scientific, and have not the validity of conclusions reached 
by the method of science ; they imply a philosophy or 
general view of the world as a whole, and have to be met 
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by cbalenging the adequacy of that philosophy. It is 
true that Christian theology at one time felt itself hound 
to defend certain views about the world and man, because 
of their supposed Scripture authority, with which the 
assured results of science were in conflict. But the 
Christian Apologist to-day fully and frankly recognises 
that the Bible is not, and was never meant to be, a text- 
boqk of science. He do^ not challenge astronomy 
because it does not assign to the earth the central position 
in the universe, round which sun and stars are moving. 
He does not try to reconcile geology and Genesis as to the 
duration of the earth, or the order of the creation of plants 
and beasts. He does not insist against biology on the 
special creation of every species, or regard it necessary for 
man’s dignity to deny his physical descent from lower 
forms of life. He does not mamtain that primitive man was 
perfect in wisdom and holing, and is prepared to learn 
all that anthropology may be able to teach about man’s 
original condition. He does not argue for either the bipar- 
tite or the tripartite character, the dichotomy or the tricho- 
tomy of man’s nature against the psychologist’s insistence 
on the unity of human personality as thinking, feeling, 
willing. He does feel warranted in denying as scientific 
certain popular views which are sometimes advanced by 
naturalism as based on science. Man’s worth is not lessened 
because Ms home appears but as a speck in the vastness of 
the universe, or Ms history as a span in the duration of the 
world. life has not been derived from the non-living, nor 
consciousness from the unconscious. Evolution has not 
been proved so continuous as to exclude fresh stages, 
unaccounted for by all that went before. The develop- 
ment of man in manners, morals, laws, society, science, 
philosophy, art, literature, religion proves that he is more 
than one of the animals. That the primitive man is repre- 
sented by the savage of to-day is altogether doubtful, as 
decadence is possible as well as progress. 

(ii) It is not with science and its approved methods and 
assured results that the religious view comes into conflict. 
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but witb assumptions and conjectures that attack tkem- 
selves iliegitimatelj to science, but are properly described 
as pMlosopkical. No pidiosopkj can claim suck a cer- 
tainty as could properly silence the testimony of tke 
religious consciousn^, or of Ckristian faith regarding tke 
ultimate reality. With respect to tke relation of Christian 
Apologetics to philosophy, four considerations may be 
offered. In the Jirst ‘jf^Lce, the legitimacy of the endeavours 
of philosophy to form a world-view cannot be qu^tioned. 
The challenge which philosophy may offer to the religious 
or Christian world-view cannot be met by denying its 
right to offer such a world-view, but only by showing 
ite inadequacy or partiality. 

Bewndly, Christian Apologetics may insist that in 
answering these last questions that the mind can ask, not 
only must the speculative curiosity be satisfied, but the 
moral ideals must find their vindication, and the religious 
aspirations their fulfilment. It is the whole man who 
must answer the questions of the world-as-a-whole. The 
moral conscience and the religious consciousness offer 
data which must be taken into account as fully and 
thoroughly as the data of science. If a historical person- 
ality have a unique value for the moral conscience and the 
religious consciousness, a corr^ponding estimate of him 
must be allowed in any philosophy of history. The defect 
of most philosophies has been that they have been too 
dominantly intellectualist in interest, and too exclusively 
epistemological in method ; and this partiality is their 
defect as philosophy, and may be condemned as such. 

Thirdly, the Christian Apologist may insist even that 
in answering' these final questions, morality and religion 
are more authoritative than science. The theoretical 
reason does not penetrate as deeply into the noumenal, 
which is the explanation of the phenomenal, as does the 
practical and the spiritual reason. Rejectmg Kant’s 
scepticism regarding the constitutive as well as regulative 
value of the ideas of the theoretical reason, we must give 
a wider significance to the postulates of the practical 
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rMson; Mid W6 miist add, what h© wa^ not religions 
enough to add, hut what the nniveraal prince and 
dominant influence of religion in human experience compels 
us to add, the mtuitions of the spiritual reason, the human 
vision of, commnnion with, and possession by the divine. 
The swnt and the seer need not use the ton^ of * whispering 
hnmblen^ * in the presence of the philosopher, for they 
have the secret of the holy and the divine which thought 
alone will not yield. 

FourMy, philosophy may be of great use to the Clhiistian 
Apologiste. There are many conclusions regarding the 
nature of human knowledge, the validity of human 
thought, the interpretation of the world and man, 
which Christian Apologetics need not deal with in detail, 
but which it may accept from the special investigator, 
and urilise for its own more gen^l purpose. Theology 
cannot i>e divorced from philosophy, nor need the marriage 
between them be unhappy. 

(iii) It is evident that there are philosophies which so 
conta^ct the testimony of Christian faith that the 
Christian Apologist can only oppose and reject them. The 
materudism which attempts to account for the universe 
exclusively by matter-in-motion, is the denial of morality 
as well as religion. The monism of a Haeckel is only a 
materialism which seeks to cover its nakedness by the 
fig-leaf of a meaningless phrase about a reality both 
matter and mind, while it actually derives mind from 
matter, and is as non-moral and irreligious. The agnosti- 
dsm of a Herbert Spencer shows how little it apprehends 
or appreciates what religion really is, when it imagines 
that it handsomely provided for all the soul^s needs 
by bidding it rear an altar to an Unknowable Ultimate 
Reality. Even the naiurdlism which, without confess- 
ing itself materialistic, monistic, or agnostic, as regards 
the ultimate reality, treats man as a part and product of 
Nature, and not as a person beyond and above Nature, 
and seeks to solve all problems in terms of physical 
science, degrades man in ignoring God. Not only do 
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them philosophies prove their inad^uacy when moral and 
religions tesla are applied, bnt it can be shoim that 
evCTL as explanations of Nature they fall short. The 
necwsary limite of this volume fc«rbid the demonstration 
of their falsity here, althongh the writer has himself for 
his own mental satisfaction gone over all the gronnd that 
wonld need to be covered ; bnt the reader may be referred 
to Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism especially as a 
masterly treatment of all the qnestions here arising.^ 

(iv) The Christian Apologist assumes that man is capable 
of gaining and holding the truth about God, himself, and 
the world, and so, giving an answer to the qu^tions 
of the essential reality, ultimate cause, and final puipo^ 
of the universe. We need not here involve ourselves in 
the very abstract problem whether truth is the agreement 
of thought and re^ty, or the consistency of thought with 
itseK, or ‘eventual verification.’ What we mean by 
truth is that man thinks God, world, and self as they are. 
It is the task of epistemology to deal with this problem of 
the validity of human knowledge ; and Christian Apolo- 
getics must reject any epistemology which denies that 
man can know truth. The a>gnosticism of Spencer tries 
to limit the incapacity of the human mind to the realm 
of religion, while assuming that in the realm of iwjience 
man can and does know. But any such limitation is 
arbitrary ; even if it were contended that sense at least 
is trustworthy, for ‘knowledge is of things we see,’ the 
‘synthetic philosophy’ could not escape doubt, for it 
Carrie us far beyond the data of sense. The sceptidsm 
of Hume is more consistent, as it includes even the prin- 
ciple of causality, that basal category of modem science 
among the things that are to be sb^en ; but it is not 
wholly consistent, for the logical issue of scepticism is 
that it annuls itself, for it must doubt its own doubt. If 
man cannot know, how can he know that he cannot know ? 
But Hume’s scepticism has its great value in the history 
of philosophy, for it is the reductio ad absurdum of the 

1 See »l80 Baslidall’s Philosophy and Rdigim* 

B 
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empiricism, sensationalism, and associaiaonalism tliat 
would derive all knowledge from an experience limits 
to the data of sense, and the associations that the data 
form, and undetermined by reason in man- The intui- 
tioTudism of the deists, and the comnum-seme philosophy 
of the Scotch school, are both right in insisting that in 
knowledge there is an element nnderived from sense; 
but their common assumption that the human mind 
brings with it a ready-made stock of ideas, moral and 
religions as well as theoretical, is to-day an anachronism 
in view of what we know both of racial evolution and 
individual development. Kant offered a more adequate 
reply to Hume than the Scotch school. He attempted 
to exhibit the unity of the reason that constitutes the data 
of sense into knowledge, by a more exhaustive and syste- 
matic analysis of the contents of knowledge, to show the 
principles necessary to knowledge as a consistent unity. 
But in denying the constitutive as well as regulative value 
of the ideas of the pure reason, he fell back into scepticism, 
from which his postulates of the practical reason offer 
only a sorry means of escape. We must go beyond Kant 
in inCTsting that the subjective reason is not alone in the 
universe, but reproduces the objective reason, and that 
the necessities of the one correspond to the realities of 
the other. Kant’s subjective or critical idealism, if it is 
not to leave us in scepticism, must lead us on to objective 
or absolute idealism. This step was taken by Hegel ; 
but to the Hegelian solution the writer, though under the 
spell of the fine intellect and noble personality of Edward 
Caird he was for a time held in thrall by it, must urge 
two objections. In iho first place, the Absolute Spirit is too 
exclusively a logical idea, or the standpoint is too narrowly 
intellectualist, so that due weight is not given to the 
witness of the practical and spiritual as of the theoretical 
reason. In the second place, the Objective Reason is too 
closely identified with the Subjective Reason, so that the 
progress of the universe through man to self-conscious- 
ness appears as the evolution of God Himself. This 
philosophy is not only a pantheism, which, by abolishing 
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the distmctioii between God and man, and so excluding 
tiieir mutual relations destro3rs religions, but as Spirit = 
Idea the pantheism is rather a panhgism^ as Pfleideier 
has rightly described it. In Lotze’s insistence on filing 
as the t^t of value, in the tendency of modem psychology 
to subordinate cognition to conation, in Encken’s 
activism^ with its demand that man shall raise himself 
by spiritual life into contact with the absolute spiritual 
Me, in Bergson’s plea that only by intuition can man hold 
reality as a whole, while intellect seizes only one side of 
it, the writer recognises movements towards what he con- 
ceive to be a higher standpoint. He cannot with prag- 
matism subordinate truth to use or worth; for man’s 
subjective purpose must in some measure correspond with 
the objective purpose of his world, if it is not to be 
riiwarted ; and even i£ his conceptions of the world are 
affected by the use he desires to make of it, he will not 
gain the mastery over it for his own ends even, unless 
these conceptions, tested and corrected in actual contact 
with the world, correspond with its reality. There is an 
objective reality which reveals itself to man as ideals of 
duty, and ideas of truth ; for even if man’s world be in 
the making, the pattern thereof is laid up in heaven. 
Bergson’s rejection of teleology in his Creative Evolution 
is surely only a prejudice against a mechanical idea of 
design. The unity, identity, and consistency of per- 
sonality does not exclude liberty; and so the immanent 
purpose of the universe may realise itself in varied spon- 
taneous movement, and ne^ not involve any rigid pre- 
determination. Personality, with final authority for the 
moral conscience and the religious consciousness, is for 
the writer the ultimate category, perfect in the objective 
reason — God, progressive in the subjective reason — man. 
He conceives man as by nature receptive mentally, morally, 
and spiritually for God, and God as communicative in 
truth, holiness, grace to man. While he does affirm a 
contact and communion with God of the individual man 
in religion, yet as humanity is organic, the individual by 
his very constitution social, the individual development 
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is f OT the most part mediated by the family, tribal, national, 
and mclal evolution. This philosophy may be called 
p&'SOfMjMsm ; and it is impHcit throughout all that follows 
in this volume, while, in discussing some of the q^u^tions 
tefore us, it will necessarily be made more explicit. This 
is only a preliminary statement of it ; its exposition and 
lustification will be attempted in the following pages. 

(v) As Christianity presents itself as a historical reality, 
record^ and interpreted in literary sources, the Christiaa 
Apolcgist cannot be indifferent to the results of literary 
and historical criticism. There are many questions of 
date authorship which make no difference whatever 
to the truth or worth of Christian faith ; but with the 
credibility of the literary sources as giving us the certainty 
of the historical reality of divine revelation and human 
redemption in Christ we must concern ourselves in the 
subsequent discussion. 

(vi) The claim for Christianity as the absolute religion, 
d^tined, because deserving, to he universal, is to-day met 
by the challenge of other faiths ; and that challenge does 
not come merely from the adherents of these faiths. It 
is contended even by Christian thinkers that, even if 
Christianity is the best and truest religion we know, we 
have no right to afSrm that it is the best and truest con- 
ceivable. The Christian Apologist must utilise the material 
provided by the comparative study of religions to show 
the superiority of Christianity to all the other faiths ; with 
the guidance of the psychology of religion he must discover 
the nec^sities and possibilities of man’s religious nature, 
and then prove how Christ meets the one and fulfils the 
other. For >>iTn the philosophy of religion must afford not 
only the vindication of the value of religion, and the 
philosophy of theism the evidence of the validity of the idea 
of God ; hut both of these, under the illumination and 
inspiration of his Christian faith, become the tutors who 
lead to the Master Christ. 

Such are the problems with which this volume must 
attempt to deal as adequately as the liinits of space will 
allow. 
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CHAPTEB n 

EELIGION AND BEVELATION 
I 

(1) DxjitiNG last century a great change took place m the 
treatment of religion by science and philosophy. It is no 
longer dismissed as an invention of priest® or rulers for their 
own ends, or as merely a survival of barbarism, but accepted 
as a fact to be carefully studied. The sacred scriptures of 
other religions have come to be known and studied by 
Christian scholars ; the excavations in Egypt and M^o- 
potamia and other eastern lands have shown how large a 
place religion filled in the ancient world ; familiarity on 
tiie part of missionaries and travellers with the beliefe 
and the customs of savage peoples is proving that there is 
no race so low in the scale of civilisation as to be without 
some movement of the spirit beyond the bounds of the 
sensible. The opinion, once held by some writers on the 
subject, that there are trib^ which can be described as 
atheistio, is now being abandoned. For we are recognising 
that the inquiry as to whether a tribe has a religion or not 
is not so easy as it once seemed. On the one hand, the 
missionary or the traveller, having his own definite con- 
ception of what religion should be, may feil to detect 
religion under unfamiliar forms ; and on the other hand, 
the native, suspicious of strangers, is likely to conceal as 
far as he can what is his most sacred possession from any 
prying eye. A stranger must live a long tame among an 
uncivilised people, and must win their confidence and 
intimacy, before he can gain an accurate knowledge of their 
religion. Archaeology, anthropology, and ethnology in the 
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multitude of facte collected by them regarding the past 
and present of manMnd, are constantly confirming the 
conclusion that religion is universal in the race ; that man, 
b^ng what h© is, cannot but be religious. It is possible 
for the whose culture has suppressed his natxual 

impulses, to be secular, agnostic, atheistic ; but in the 
spontaneous development of human nature religion appears 
to be inevitable, 

(2) The comparative study of religions leads us a step 
farther. At first sight the endless variety of religious beliefe 
and customs gives the impression of a chaos in which no 
order or law is discoverable, but a closer study shows that 
here, too, there is cosmos, for many uniformities can be 
trac^ Differences, climatic, racial, economic, social, 
affect the forms which the religious life assumes ; and 
much remains to be done in showing that the diversity in 
these forms is not altogether accidental or arbitrary ; yet 
the soul of man is one and the same, and st riking 
similarities in religious ideas and rites prove this. Such 
similarities need not be explained as the borrowings of 
one religion from another, nor be marvelled at as curious 
coincidences, but may be regarded as evidence that the 
human mind functions in the same way, wherever the 
conditions are to any degree similar. It is not at all neces- 
sary to assume that the religious development of every 
people has been exactly the same, showing the same 
phases and passing through the same stages. There have 
been, in varying degrees, in different races, stagnation, 
progress, decadence. One race has been influenced by 
another, and its progress been retarded and advanced. 
Nevertheless, it seems possible to sketch the normal 
religious progress of the race, assigning in the process its 
proper place to each form which the religious life has 
assumed.^ 

(3) The comparative study of religions thus leads us on 
to the psychology of religion. If amid all variety of beliefs 

* The writer has attempted to do this in his hook. The Okritiian Oeiiainif 
tmdd the Modem Perplexity, pp. 64-76. 
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and ciistoim tliere is but one and tbe same religions life 
expressed, it is possible to study the working of the human 
soui in religion, what it thinks, how it feels, at what it 
aims in this particular relation. What are the conceptions, 
emotions, and volitions which are distinctive of religion ? 
It cannot be affirmed that there is any general agreement 
on all the questions raised ; but it may be maintained that 
there is a growing tendency towards agreement. There 
is less inclination than there was to treat religion as a Mnd 
of mental aberration ; and it is being recognised as the 
normal response of the spirit of man to his supemensibi© 
environment. 

(i) Many attempts have been made to state in a few 
words what religion is. But even great thinkers have 
committed themselves to definitions which are partiaL 
To take only three great German thinkers in illustration 
of this statement — ^Hegel, Slant, and ScMeiermacher — each 
lays stress on only one of the psychic factors. Hegel’s 
view of religion as a less adequate apprehension of ultimate 
reality than that reached by philosophy recognises only 
its intellectual aspect. Slant’s attempt to reduce religion 
to morality in confining it to the recognition of our moral 
obligations as divine commands, regards it only as practical, 
only in so far as it affects man’s action. Schleiermacher 
comes nearer the core of the matter when he defines 
religion as the sense of dependence on God, as feeling is 
essential to religion ; but he, too, unduly isolates this one 
aspect from the others. WTiat the failure of these defini- 
tions teach^ us is, that in religion the whole personality 
of man is exercised, and that thought, feeling, and will are 
aU factors. There is not, as mysticism has sometimes 
assumed, an organ of religion distinct from the activity of 
the whole personality in thinking, feeling, willing ; and it 
cannot even he shown that there is any peculiarity in the 
exercise of mind, heart, and will in religion absent from 
the ordinary activity of the human personality. Sub- 
jectively we cannot fix what is distinctive of religion. 

(ii) We must look from the subject to the object of 
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rellgfon to discover its distinctivenoas* To s&y tliat 
relgton is the relation of man to God is to import an 
advance stage of the development of man’s religions 
thought into ite earlier stages. The word Gkxi has too 
deiGuiite a content to describe generally the object of 
rdigion. If we nse the term divine at all, we mnst be 
prepared to assign to it a very vague meaning* It is the 
snper^nsible, the snperhnman, the snpematmral, to which 
•man refetcs hliojself in his religion. He i^ogmses beyond 
the visible the invisible, above himself power greater than 
his own, over the forces of Hatnre, even such as he knows, 
forces greater still. He confesses his dependence on these 
invisible greater powers or forces ; they can advance or 
hinder his good, they can restrain or inflict evil He 
^mdeavonrs to enter into such relations with them as will 
avert their displeasure, or secure their favour. 

(iii) It is not an explanation of the world around him 
that he primarily seeks in religion. There has been a wide- 
spread tendency among theologians, philosophers, and 
even anthropologists to lay too much stress on this intel- 
lectual factor of religion. The theory that seeks to account 
for religion by animism, the explanation of movement and 
change in the world around by the belief in spirits, too 
exclusively identifies primitive religion with primitive 
science or philosophy. In discarding anim ism science is 
not superseding religion, but is itself advancing from the 
primitive to the more mature intellectual stage. It is 
not an intellectual curiosity that man satisfies in his religious 
beliefs ; he is meeting a practical necessity. It is the pro- 
tection of, and the provision for, his own life about which 
he is concerned ; and he spontaneously, and not deliber- 
ately, conceives his world so that this purpose seems 
practicable. 

(iv) In the conception which is distinctive of religion 
there is progress ; without tracing that progress in detail, 
we may note one feature of it : the divine is first of all 
conceived vaguely as a multitude of spirits, and then 
more distinctly thought of as a smaller company of gods. 
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It is not snggmt^ that the believer consciously mah^ 
such a distmction ; but the modem thinker, iooMng back 
on the development, can* Spirits and gods s^m to be 
distinguished in thr^ respects. The gods are more dis- 
stinctly conceived as like man ; their power is thought 
of as greater; they are more suj^matural and super- 
human, and they am in closer and more constant alliance 
with their worshippers. Around the gods there gathers 
a growing mythology ; but this development is not purely 
religious. Imagination and intellect are here active 
beyond the necessities and impulses of religion. It would 
be quite a mistake, therefore, to assume that the religious 
life is determined by the mythology. Only a few of the 
ideas therein expressed are religiously operative. As the 
intellectual development advances, there is further a 
tendency to conceive the divine as unity ; but to this 
question we must at a later stage of the discussion return. 

(v) As man conceives of life, so will he conceive the 
good to be gained, or the evil to be shunned, by the help 
of the gods or spirits. In the earliest stages of develop- 
ment man was primarily concerned about meeting his 
bodily wants; what he sought was natural goods. But 
as his social relations developed and his moral conscience 
advanced, he would seek a moral good as well as natural 
goods. The tribal deity was the guardian of the tribal 
custom, as well as the protector of the tribal existence. 
There has been a great deal of profitless writmg about the 
relation of morality and religion, because the discussion 
has been too abstract. If we keep our eye on the concrete 
reality of life, and see how in human development its 
mnge expands and its content increases, first the natural, 
next the social, then the moral, we shall understand how 
at first religion seems to subserve only natural goods, 
and how only slowly it comes to be allied with the moral 
good. As we shall afterwards see, in the highest stage 
morality is inseparable from religion. 

(vi) However man conceive the end of his life, for its at- 
t ainm ent he feels his need, and so seeks the add of the spirits 
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or gCKis. What means does he use to s^nre their favour 
or to avert their displeasure ? Prayer and sacrifice are 
the means recognised in all religions. It is held by some 
thinkers, however, that either magic preceded, or may 
regarded as a supplement to, these means. In Ms magic 
Tngtn believed himself to he able to bring about such 
change in the world around as he desired ; he believed 
that he could raise the wind, bring down the rain, or make 
Ms fields fruitful by the use of such means as seemed 
appropriate to him — eg, sp r i nk ling the ground with water 
in imitation of the desired rain. Only when he discovered 
that Ms powers were limited did he invoke Mgher powers, 
and so replaced magic by religion. In the same way it 
is held as man discovers that science gives Mm a greater 
control over Nature than prayer or sacrifice ever could, 
will he discard religion in turn. With this (Question 
Jevons has dealt fully, and has shown that magic and 
religion are not so related to one another ; but that magic 
may be regarded as the primitive applied science.^ Where 
magical practices continue in a religion as a means of 
coercing the gods to do man’s bidding, tMs must be 
regarded as a relapse in the religious development, even 
as irreligious, because opposed to the fundamental con- 
ception of the divine as the Mgher power on wMch 
depends. Prayer and sacrifice then remain as the 
distinctively religious acts, howev^ complicated may 
come to be the ritual wMch grows up around them. It 
is only at an advanced stage of development that morality 
and religion are brought into so close a relation to one 
another that the holy life comes to be regarded as the 
sacrifice that is acceptable unto God. 

(vii) What are the emotions which are distinctive of 
religion ? The saying has come down to us from antiquity 
that fear made the gods. It has been maintained, on the 
contrary, that confidence and even affection are charac- 
teristic of the worsMpper towards Ms god. Such con- 
tradiction is due to a too abstract standpoint. The 
* An IrUrodmtion to the Sisiory of Rdigum^ chap, ir. 
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enFironment and ike clrcnin, stances of tlie wordiipper 
would largely determine his emotions. A nature apparently 
hostile would awaken fear ; a nature manif ^tly beneficent 
would Mndle hope. Where the deities are conceived m 
for the mO'St part unfriendly, the explanation probably 
is that eithmr natural or tribal conditions made life hard 
and dangerous. Even where prayer or sacrifice is offered 
to avert divine displeasure, there is the assumption that 
the deiti^ can be won over. The sentiment, whether 
painful or pleasurable, may survive the conditions that 
evoked it, and so we must not look for a constant corre- 
spondence. The remembrance of help divinely given 
before might sustain trust and hope of deliverance in the 
most adverse circumstances. The religious life is far too 
variable and complex for such one-sided statements 
about the emotions peculiar to it. In religion there is 
experience of the divine prince. The worshipper feels 
himseK in the presence of, or even possessed by, his god. 
The feeling may be one of awe and terror, or of exalta- 
tion. However artificial may be the means used to 
produce such ecstatic conditions, we cannot dismiss as 
altogether unreal the sense of the divine which the 
worshipper may sometimes possess. 

(viii) There is a belief so closely related to the belief in 
gods that the two beliefe have b^n treated as identical : 
the belief in ghosts, or the survival of the dead. Herbert 
Spencer would explain all religious ceremonies as funeral 
rites, and Grant Alien traces the god back to the ghost. 
In the two conceptions there is much in common. The 
conception of the soul as distinct from the body makes 
possible the belief that the soul may survive the death of 
the body. As sleep is a temporary, so death is a permanent 
severance of the soul from the body. The conception of 
the spirits, out of which the idea of the gods, as has already 
been indicated, slowly emerges, is similar, for they are 
related to material objects and phj^cal changes as the 
soul is to the body and its movements. But it is not 
proved that the belief in ghosts preceded the IbeBef in 
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qMte, As «x)ii as man gained, in wliatever way, the 
rudimentary sense of the distinction of soul and body, he 
would probably apply it to explain change to Nature 
around him directly, without the ditour of belief in ghosts. 
It is much more likely that he conceived Nature in the 
likened of his own living self than of Ms dead ancestors. 
His primitiva speculation about the world around Mm 
would be as early as about his future destiny. What 
for our purpose must be emphasised, is that the belief in 
the survival of death arises as spontaneously as the belief 
In spirits or gods. In the course of religious development 
the gods are brought into relation to the unseen world as 
exercising authority there as here, and as thus affecting 
man’s future destiny as well as Ms present existence. 
As the deities become moralised, and their rule recog- 
nises moral distinctions among men, that life hereafter 
may be concdved as the scene of moral judgment, as in 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead ; and the vague concep- 
tion of the continued existence of ghosts haunting their 
old hom^ may yield to the more definite idea of a separa- 
tion of good and bad in an abode of bliss or a place of woe. 
In the course of religious development Kant’s three 
postulates of the practical reason, God, freedom, and 
immortality, are brought into ever closer relation. 

(ix) This description of religion, wMch is based on the 
facts of man’s religious history, spares us the profitless 
abstaract discussions about the definition of religion and 
the theories of its origin. In religion, as we have seen, 
man seeks through prayer and sacrifice to secure the 
aid of the supersensible, supematiiral, and superhuman 
powers wMch he conceives as controlling Nature, and 
so determi n ing Ms own fife, to realise his good, natural, 
moral, or future, however he may think of it. The earliest 
form of religion most imperfectly discloses its nature, 
wMch is displayed only in its progressive evolution, and 
it is a fallacy to offer an account of the alleged primitive 
religion as a theory of its origin, Religion is one of man’s 
responses to the world around him, and it is no more to 
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be identified with its earliest form than is sdence 

and momlity, or to be discreditoi by its lowly origin than 
these are. 

(4) All that the psychology d religion can do is to show 
what are the factoid, intelLectual, emotional, volitional, in 
the activity of the personality as religions ; what are the 
conditions and stages of the development of the religioiis 
conscionsne^. It can answer the qn^tions what and how, 
bnt it cannot say why. With the value of religion the 
philosophy of rdigicm is oonc^ned. That philosophy must 
deal with religion as one element in man’s complex life, it 
must show how it has influenced morality and the evolution 
of society, how it has affected culture and civilisation, and 
how it has been related to knowledge in science or phil- 
osophy, and must estimate whether it has been a helpful 
or a harmful force in human progress. 

(i) The estimate of the Epicurean Lucretius that religion 
was responsible for many and great evils, ^ is not prevalent 
to-day. Positivism, hostile to Christianity, recognises the 
need of religion for social morality ; and Benjamin Kidd, 
whose method of stating his case is open to serious criticism, 
has laboured to prove that it is religion which gives altru- 
ism the victory over ^oism, and that this is the condition 
of social progress.* Something has already been said as 
to the influence of religion on morality, and any unpreju- 
diced consideration of the course of European history 
establish the conviction that, despite all the errors of 
oiganised Christendom in clinging to old moral conven- 
tions when the moral spirit had advanced beyond them, 
the Christian ideal and motive has been a potent ini^rument 
in moral progress. One need not exaggerate the super- 
stition and corrupticm of the pagan ancient world, or ignore 
the purifying and ennobling influence of and^t philosophy, 
to be convinced that the moral difference between ancient 
and modem society is mainly due to the leaven of Christian- 
ity. The transformation that is taking place all over the 

1 * Tantum leligio potnit snadere maloronL * — Be Mentm N’atma, i. L 102 

S Saciai JSvoUmm and Principles of Western OivUisation. 
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world In savage rac^ imder the activity of Christian 
misaons^ although elements of evil mingle with the good, 
the chaff with the wheat, is in the present confirming the 
t^imony of the past. As a religion becomes more moral 
it reinforce mor^ty, and so strengthens society, and the 
tendency in a developing religion is towards a closer alliance 
with morality. Christianity demands a holy life in the 
children of the Holy Father, and with its emphasis on love 
throws the stress on social morality.^ This Christian ideal 
Met2®che as vainly as arrogantly challenges. Here is 
not needed any detailed proof of the inspiration religion 
has given to art and literature. The value of religion here 
is not seriously challenged ; but we are confronted with a 
more serious problem when we face the relation of religion 
to science or philosophy. 

(ii) If, on the one hand, Comte, in the interests of science, 
and a philosophy developed into a religion based on 
science, relegated theology to the lowest superseded stage 
of human evolution, and Spencer to gain freedom to con- 
struct a synthetic philosophy in terms of matter-in-motion, 
with feigned courtesy bowed religion out of the narrow 
realm of the Known into the boundless region of the Un- 
knowable, some Christian theologians on the other have 
been foolish enough to oppose Genesis to astronomy, 
geology, biology, or anthropology as * science falsely so- 
called.’ The contrast between religion, on the one hand, 
and science or philosophy on the other hand, is twofold ; 
the habits of mind resulting are different, and the conclu- 
sions advanced may conJSict. The methods of science, 
observation, classification, experiment, generalisation, are 
not those of religion, which are the intuition of the seer, the 
ecstasy of the worshipper, the submission of the saint. 
Science aims at being as objective as possible, religion is 
real only as the objects of faith subjectively affect the 
believer. Philosophy, too, aims at the objectivity of a 
rational system, the parts of which are logically connected 
apart from the wishes and beliefs of the thinker. Here there 

2 See the Tolnme entitled Christ and Civilisation, 
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is less success, however, in rigiciiy escluding * the persona! 
equation/ and even in S3;^tems such as Spincxza’s or HegeFs 
the personality of the thinker betrays it^lf, Eeligion, 
although in its theology it may move outward to the 
circumference of a rational system, in its most intense form 
moves inward to the centre of the human personalty in 
contact and communion with, dependent on, and domin- 
ated by the divine. The man of science or the philosopher 
seeks to master reality by knowledge and reason, the man 
of religion is mastered by a realty, supersensible, super- 
natural, which transcends the realty which science explains 
or philosophy interpretB. Science ignore the noumenai, 
philosophy uses it to rationalise the phenomenal ; but in it 
relgion Ives, and moves, and has its being. Emi n ent men 
of lienee have been pious Christians ; but in most if not 
all these cas^ the intellect, so active in the investigation 
of nature, has not been equally exercised in the interpreta- 
tion of relgion, and the fearl^ inquirer in the one realm 
has often acquiesced in the current orthodoxy in the other. 
Even when the seer or saint does not distrust science, he does 
not feel at home in it. How often does the philosopher 
with his logical abstractions, the net in which he thinks he 
has caught the universe, although much that has most 
value for relgion and morality has sipped through ite 
meshes, stand aloof from, and in some cas^ even assume 
an attitude of too conscious superiority to, the moral 
purposes and the relgions aspirations of men Hving in- 
tensely and strenuously. This intellectual detachment 
from the emotional stress and the voltional strain of life 
is not an advantage, but a defect, when not this or that 
aspect of realityr is to be apprehended in thought, hut when 
the total reality is to be appreciated in its worth, and 
appropriated in its aim. Moralty in the good it seeks, 
and relgion in the good it has found, are approaches to 
ultimate realty not less, but more vital than those of 
science and philosophy, and probably give a more immedi- 
ate contact with that ultimate realty than knowledge can 
evCT give. To assert this is not to be guilty of irrational- 
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Ism, but siiiiply to demajid that all the data of life m well 
as thought must be taken into account in any answer to 
the last questions of the mind. 

(5) If, however, we are to a^rt the value of religion as 
well as momlity, even for human knowledge, we must be 
able to maintain the validity of the intuitions of religion 
r^arding the ultimate reality. For science and phil- 
mo^hj may reach conclusions r^arding what the universe 
in its primal cause and final purpose is, which are in con- 
fiict with the certainty of religion that the divine, however 
apprehended, is that in which all things are, from which 
they move, towards which they tend. To reconcile this 
conflict must be the function of the philosophy of theism 
which it seems to the writer desirable to distinguish from 
the philosophy of religion, reserving to the latter the proof 
at the subjective value of religion as a factor in human 
experience said development, and assigning to the former 
the evidence for the objective validity of the conception 
of the divine for the interpretation of the universe as a 
whole. It is quite evident that as it is not the task of the 
philosophy of religion to assert the value of any religious 
belief, rite, and custom, but to separate the accidental 
from the essential in religion, and to vindicate only the 
latter, so it is not the function of the philosophy of theism 
to claim for every conception of the divine that it is true, 
but to foUow the process of self-criticism in the develop- 
ment of theism, and to subject to a strict criticism even the 
outcome of that process in the idea of Gk>d in the Christian 
religion. But to this duty we must return in a subsequent 
chapter (Chapter vi.). 

(6) We have so far endeavoured to treat religion as a 
unity ; but it need hardly be said that this is a unity in 
variety. The religion of savages can be described by the 
general tom animism, and shows great similarities in 
belief, rite, and custom, but in the course of human develop- 
ment in the peoples who have advanced in culture and 
civilisation, religion has changed its forms ; polydaemon- 
ism is superseded by polytheism, a mythology is enshrined 
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in the litemture m in Egypt, Assyria and Babylon, and 
India. In a few a more thorough temsfommtion 

has taken place under the dominating influence of a great 
personality, as in the Buddhism of India, the Zoroastrian- 
ism of Persia, the Mohammedanism of Arabia, the Con- 
fucianism of China. Some religions are literary, in 
possessing sacred scripture ; a few are historical as well 
in the sense of showing a record of development, the action 
of a person or peisons. Although the object of religion — 
the divine — ^is eternal, the subject of religion — ^man — ^is 
affected by temporal conditions, and so history and religion 
are brought into clc^ alliance. It is quite impossihle to 
regard the historical form of the religions which have such 
records of progr^ as accidental, for the conception of the 
divine itself is vitaUy related to the person and work of the 
founder of the religion, and the piety of the professors of 
the religion attaches itself immediately to the founder. 
When in a subsequent chapter we come to deal with the 
historical reality of Jesus Christ, it will be necessary to 
consider more closely this connection of religion with 
history. 

(7) There is an assumption in all religion, tiie significance 
of which has not been adequately appreciated by Christian 
Apologists. In their zeal to prove the value of the Christian 
revelation, they have failed to acknowledge fully that all 
religion as sincere implies revelation as reaL In the beliefe, 
rites, customs of aU religions there is much that is merely 
traditional and conventional ; and probably the majority 
of the professors of a religion seldom, if ever, get beyond 
such a remote relation to the object of worship. But 
religion at its core is more than this, and the more devout 
worshippers seek more than this. Some contact and com- 
munion with, some communication from or ^s^ssion by 
the deity worshipped is sought. In totemism by partaking 
of the sacred flesh of the animal that as a class is the d^ty 
of the tribe, the trih^men seek to renew the commm life 
of god and worshipper* In the exercises to bring about 
trance or ecstasy there is the ^d^vour to come into 

o 
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Immediate relation to the divine. This mystic element, 
if, failing a better word, we must so describe It, is vital 
to religion. If religion be a mutual relation of divine 
and human, of deity and worshipper, the divine must 
participate in it as well as the human, the deity must 
r^pond in gifts to the prayers or sacrifices of the wor- 
shipper, Religion would be utter illusion if man in his 
religion is simply projecting himself into, satisfying him- 
self with, the void of his own imagination and desire. 
Religion necessarily implies revelation. 

n 

(1) In the religious consciousness man is aware of the 
world, himself, and God. Of himself he has a direct 
knowledge in his self-consciousness ; he is a seK only in the 
measure that he thus knows himself. Of the world he has 
a mediated knowledge through his senses, and what his 
mind makes of the data of sense. What is his knowledge 
of God ? n world and self are for him real, so he believes 
God to be real. But if he knows himself in his own 
activities, if he knows the world through the effects in his 
sensations of its changes and movements, does he not also 
know God as real, because active mediately in the world 
around him, and more directly in his own religious impulses 
and aspirations ? It takes the sophisticated logician to 
conceive, and the sophisticated rhetorician to demonstrate, 
that while self and world are real and active, God neither 
is nor acts. Man does not know God apart from self or 
world, yet he distinguishes God from both. There is an 
impulse, native to religion, to raise the divine above the 
natural and the human. The degeneration of religion has 
always been when God was conceived too exclusively from 
the standpoint of world or self. The advance of religion 
has been secured by a purification and elevation of the 
conception of the divine above the merely natural or human. 
How could man so rise above himself and his world to think 
of God as greater, mightier, wiser, better than all he found 
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within or without, unless God Himself was a pre^nt 
reality to Ms consciousness, self-commimicative to Hs mind 
or spirit ? Man can know God only as God makes Himself 
known. For to treat man’s knowledge of God as an ideal- 
isation of Mmself only does not explain how man is able 
so to stretch above his own stature ; and to treat Ms 
dependence on, or submission to, God as a confidence in 
Mmself, or an obedience to MmseK, is to make what meets 
Ms needs, comforts his sorrows, and rescues Mm from his 
distresses a self-mockery. To interpret God in terms of 
self or world only is to treat religion not as true but 
as fictitious, and so to deny its truth, worth, or claim. 
Religion is an illusion unle^ revelation be a reality,^ 

(2) We must insist that tMs revelation is permanerii and 
universcd. 

(i) We dare not say in view of the permanence and the 
universality of religion in the Mstory of mankind, that in 
any age or in any land God has left H imself altogether 
without witness. There is in man, always and every- 
where, the impulse to seek and to find God in the world 
around or in his own soul ; and it is God Hims elf who 
inspires the aspiration, to wMch He then gives the satis- 
faction. Man’s receptivity for, and responsiveness to, this 
activity of Gk>d vari^ wdth the manifold and changeful 
conditions of Ms thought and life. The conception of the 
divine is conditioned by his apprehension of the meaning 
of the world, and Ms appreciation of the worth of himself. 
We may, if we are foolish enough, ask the vain question : 
Why was mankind not made perfect in knowledge, 
morality, and religion ? But accepting the fact of evolu- 
tion, the gradual progress of mankind, it is no more a 
reproach to religion that the truth about Grod has been 
reached only through many mistakes and errors, than it 
is to science or morality that their progr^s has been so 
slow along what seem now so devious paths. In religion 
as well as morality we see, even more than in knowledge, 

1 See the writer’s article on ‘Berelation’ in Hastings* BiMe I)iAtionarif, 
Extra Volume, pp. 321-36. 
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al>ermtions and perversions, the more offensive to ns 
because of the value of that which is thus misrepresented. 

(ii) In the sacred scriptures of the different literary 
religions the claim is advanced that God has spoken to 
man, and that in th^ writings God’s message is enshrined. 
The founders of the great religions claimed to have received 
a word of truth for their fellows. Even Gautama, in whose 
religion the gods of the native religion play no part, claims 
the discovery of a secret of salvation, for the communication 
of which he is entitled the Buddha, or Enlightener. How 
impossible it is in the high^t concerns of the soul for the 
mind to confine itself within the rigid circle of the human 
is shown by the later developments of Buddhism, where 
the man Buddha becomes a supernatural being. Prosaic 
and unspiritual as in many respects Confucius was, yet he 
believed himself to be doing the will and interpreting the 
mind of Heaven in his teaching. Man cannot rest in any 
truth as ultimate in the concerns of the soul unless he 
believes that it comes from the ultimate reality. 

(iii) The Holy Scriptures of the Christian faith concede 
the reality of a wider revelation of God to man. To con- 
jSne our illustrations to the New Testament only, Jesus 
sees the care and bounty of the Heavenly Father in the 
birds of the air and the flowers of the field, and He gladly 
and thankfully welcomes all tokens of Gentile faith. The 
writer of the Fourth Gospel in his Prologue takes up the 
Old Testament doctrine of the Divine Word, Wisdom, or 
Spirit in the Greek conception of the Logos^ the self-revela- 
tion of God in Nature and man, and declares that that 
Word has become incarnate in Jesus Christ. When con- 
fronted with a simple paganism, Paul at Lystra (Acts xiv. 
15-17) appeals to God as the Maker, and to the evidence of 
His rule in the rains and fruitful seasons filling men’s hearts 
with food and gladness. To the more intellectual audience 
at Athens (xvii. 22-31) he develops an argument against 
idolatry from God’s immanence and man’s affinity to God. 
In his survey of the Gentile world in Romans i.-ii., he 
traces back its moral depravity and religious degradation 
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to a wilful ignorance of God, and a consequent wilfui 
perversion of tke worsMp and service of God. In Gala- 
tians (iv. 1-9) he seems to see in the pagan world as in 
Judaism a preparation for the Gospel. The comparative 
study of religions confirms this conviction of religion, that 
not only is there the movement of mankind towards God, 
hut that in that very movement God has been approaching 
man. 

(3) Christian Apologists have sometime tried to show 
that Christianity is true by seeking to prove that all other 
religions are false. Such a defence is not only logically 
weak, as it is more difficult to secure credence for one 
religion if all other religions are declared untrustworthy ; 
but it is inconsistent with the gracious spirit of the Christian 
faith. A religion for which God is love must deal very 
lovingly with ail endeavours of the spirit of man to find 
God. The recognition of the permanence and universality 
of the divine revelation, as the necessary condition of any 
value and validity in human religion, does not shut out, 
however, the claim that there has been also a special 
revelation unique in its significance and value for the 
human race. The justification for such a claim may be 
briefly sketched. 

(i) It would seem that for excellence in any human 
pursuit concentration of effort and consequent limitation 
of interest were necessary. It is therefore not inherently 
improbable that one nation should be more concerned 
about the things of the spirit than another, even that in 
one nation there should he such predominance of religion 
as marked it out from all other peoples. It is generally 
conceded that in the life of the fiehrew nation religion 
fiUed a laiger place than in the life of any other nation. 
Its prophetic succession was the one distinction that 
among the other nations excelling it in the manifold gifts 
of culture, and arts of civilisation, it could claim. If it 
be said that it was endowed with a unique genius for 
religion, that does not dispose of the claim that it enjoyed 
a unique revelation, for, as has already been shown, 
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rdigian implies rmdaiim ; it involves a contact with and 
comnranication from Gk)d such as no other hnman pursuit 
does ; the greater the human receptivity of religion the 
greater the divine communicativeness of revelation. 

(ii) Yet when we look more closely at the history as it is 
unfolded in trustworthy records, what we do find is not 
so much a spontaneous inters in, and a voluntary con- 
centration on, religion, as a constraint of divine providence, 
and an influence of teachers conscious of being God’s 
messengers, which kept the people, prone to stray, in this 
narrow path of the divine appointing. The religion of 
any people is affected by the manifold conditions of its 
Me ; the thought of God is determined by the knowledge 
of sell and world possessed ; and there has been a tendency 
in many religions to decadence rather than to progress. 
In the Hebrew nation we find this same tendency under 
the same influences; but it is counteracted in the two 
ways already indicated, in historical events and prophetic 
monitions. 

(iii) It is not at all unreasonable to accept the account 
that the religion gives of itself. The people in its highest 
minds regarded itself as chosen and called, guided and 
guarded, taught and trained by God for Hjs own ends. 
That God’s method with ail nations should not be uniform, 
but show the variety of selection of one people for one 
function, and another for another, cannot be said to be 
inherently improbable. If the modem conception of 
society as organic is applied, as it may be legitimately, 
to humanity, we may think of the different nations as 
members of the one body with varying functions. If there 
be a divine teleology in human history, it is not incredible 
that this one nation should be elected by limitation of its 
interest and concentration of its effort, so to develop 
religiously as to become a less impeded channel than any 
other for the divine communications which would ulti- 
mately benefit all mankind. 

(iv) In the development of this people we can trace a 
religious progress which means a progressive revdoMon, 
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When, M is often done, sayings from other sacred mitings 
are set side by side with the teaching of the Old and the 
New T^tament, with the intention by such a comparison 
to minimise the superiority of this religion to others, wlmt 
we ajre entitled to offer in reply is the chalienge to show 
in the history of any other religion such a progress. No 
sacred books record such a history of divine dealing in 
providence, and divine teaching in prophecy in any other 
nation, as does the Old Testament. As the writer reads 
this record, making no assumption of inspiration for it, 
accepting all assured results of biblical scholarship in regard 
to it, he becomes more and more impressed with the 
reasonablen^ of the standpoint that the course of events 
in the history of the nation was God’s providence for it, 
and that tiie interpretation of these events by the prophets 
was Gk>d’s own communication of His mind and will in 
mercy or in judgment. Sometimes the diviae teleology 
may be marked out with a greater minuteness than can 
now appear to us probable. But it is deeply impressive 
to see one great empire after another brought into contact 
with this small nation, not only affecting its outward 
fortunes, but by the prophetic mediation its moral and 
religious development. How far that process in its two- 
fold aspect of providence and prophecy is to be regarded 
as strictly supernatural we must In the next chapter 
inquire ; for the present argument it is enough to insist 
that this religious progress, and its corresponding pro- 
gressive revelation, is unique. 

(v) This movement has a goal : the consummation of the 
Old Testament religion and revelation is in J^us Christ. 
In His assurance of beiag the Son of God religion finds it® 
fulfilment ; in His certainty of the Fatherhood of God 
revelation has its completion. Through His truth and 
grace men are not only made certain that God is Father, 
but are also assured that they may become tbe children 
of God, for He as Saviour delivers them from the bondage 
of their sin, the hindrance to their life as the children of 
God, enjoying His Fatherly love. The personality of 
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3mm Christ moraUy and spiritnaUy so transcends even the 
previous progress towards Him, that if we are entitled to 
regard the process as nniqne, He Himself stands alone and 
above all other men as the personal revelation of God 
who no peer. When through the presentation of J esus 
in the gospels we come into His spiritnal presence, and see 
EQm face to face, He so impresses our souls that His 
certainty that He was the Son of God, revealing God as 
Father unto man, appears supremely reasonable, and His 
assurance that we may become the children of God seems 
entirely credible. Before we have formed any doctrine of 
Hr person or His work, He makes Hus impression upon us. 

(vi) The significance and value of the New Testament 
for us lies in this : that in these writings the personal 
impression of Jesus comes to us fresh and deep, and, as 
we yield ourselves to that impression, the interpretation 
of Hth by some of those who were so impressed by Him 
commends itself to us as just and true. If we find that some 
of the terminology is borrowed from Jewish or Greek 
sources, and that some of the logic does not appeal to us 
as it did to the first readers, yet the reality of what Christ 
proved ffimself to be as Saviour and Lord to these witnesses 
remains for us, and below their estimate of Hm, as we 
share their experience, we cannot fall. He brings God to 
us, and us to God, and so for us He is God. That valuation 
a later chapter (Chapter iv.) must further justify. 

(vii) As this revelation claims to be final and sufficient 
for the present religious life of man, it must be perpetuated 
and diffused. This is secured by the Holy Scriptures, the 
record and literature of the revelation, by the Christian 
Church with its testimony to, and influence for, the Gospel 
of God’s grace, and by the Holy Spirit, whose perpetual 
presence in, and inexhaustible power to cleanse, enlighten, 
and renew mankind makes the Scriptures and the Church 
alike the channels for the currents of the divine truth and 
grace. In the Christian fife the contact and communion 
with God, which sincere piety has ever sought, which came 
to the prophets as a special endowment for their vocation. 
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lias become our assured possession. In tbe Spirit men 
know tbemseives to be living in God, and He in tbem. 
It is tbe repetition in every age and in all lands {as tbe 
modem missionary records t^tify) of tbe experience of 
salvation in Christ, the continnous renewal of the life in 
the Spirit in those who yield themselves to Christian 
influences, which is the perpetual witness that God was, 
and still is, in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing unto men their trespasses, and committing 
unto them the ministry of reconciliation (2 Cor, v. 19). 

(viii) Meanwhile, we make no assumption about the 
msprration of the writings in the Bible or the suj^matural 
character of any of the events or the persons in this religious 
history, which beginning in the first consciousness in the 
Hebrew nation of an intimate relation to Jehovah as the 
Covenant-God, was continued in ever clearer spiritual 
vision by the succession of the prophets, was consummated 
in Jesus’ consciousness of Sonship and revelation of God’s 
Fatherhood, and is still to-day the richest spiritual posses- 
sion of mankind ; hut are content now to claim that it 
may be regarded as a unique revelation of God to man. 

(4) There are two questions which modem thought now 
forces upon us. Does the method of the study of the Bible 
current to-day allow or forbid such a conclusion, and in 
what way can we satisfy ourselves as to its soundness ? 
We must briefly consider here the religious-historical 
method and the theory of value- judgments.^ 

(i) The religtcnts-Mstoncal method is an extension of the 
‘Higher Criticism’ due to the influence of the idea of 
evolution in all modem thinking, and to the recognition 
of the significance of the comparative study of religions 
for the understanding of Christianity. The challenge of 
the religious-histoiical school to the Christian theologian 
is this : Christianity must be treated as one of the religions 


1 The writer has already written a good deal on both of these subjects, 
and as tbe Hmits of space necessitate a yery brief treatment of both here, 
he may be allowed to refer the reader for a fuller treatment to The 
Christicm Certamty mdd the Modem Perplexity ^ pp. 44-63, and pp. 230-321. 
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of Uie world, and be studied in no other way than these 
are. The challenge itself, however, already involves an 
2«rainption — ^namely, that there cannot be any religion so 
unlike aU other religions as to require other categories of 
thought for its adequate interpretation than the others 
require. This coiild be jnstified only as the conclusion of 
the comparison of Christianity with other religions, and 
not as its presupposition. It will be found that this 
method in its principles, and still more in the application of 
them, is ever seeking to deny the uniqueness of Christianity, 
and to assert its resemblance to, or even dependence on, 
other religions. 

(ii) What then are the principles of the method ? in the 
first 'jfiace the sources of the religion in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures must be subjected to the same literary and historical 
criticism as any other writings. To this demand one can 
give a cordial assent. Just thirty years ago William 
Robertson Smith was debarred from the discharge of his 
duties as a professor in the Aberdeen College of the Free 
Church of Scotland for his advocacy of the ‘Higher 
Criticism ’ as applied to the Bible ; but now the method 
is accepted without demur in nearly aU the theological 
colleges of not only Scotland, but of the English-speaking 
world.* For it is generally recognised that questions of 
the date, the authorship, the literary character, and the 
historical value of the writings included in the Bible can 
only be satisfactorily dealt with by the exercise of an in- 
formed and disciplined judgment on the data offered, and 
that the answers to these questions reached by this method 
do not affect the significance or influence of the Bible for 
morality and religion. This statement does require some 
qualification. The literary character and the historical 
value of the writings does affect Christian faith in so far 
as the historical reality of the progressive revelation, and 
especially of the revealing Person of Jesus Christ, may be 
brought into doubt or question by these inquiries. If 
Grod did not reveal Himself in the Hebrew nation in His 

3 See the Life of Wmiam Robertson Smith, hy Black and ChrystaL 
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providence and by His prophets, and if the Word of God 
was not incarnate in Jesus Gbrist as a jmrson who lived and 
taught, died and rose again, as the Gosj^Is testify and the 
apostolic writings conceive H i m to have done, then un- 
doubtedly the object of Christian faith is lost. This con- 
clusion does not, however, n^essarily follow- from the 
Higher Criticism, although two assumptions which often 
accompany the application of the principle do lead in this 
direction. The fii^ assumption is that whatever savoura 
of the supmnatural in the records must be denied, or 
explained away. This assumption is indeed made quit© 
explicit in the ^<x>nd principle of the religious-Hstorical 
method, that criticism must he followed by corrdaium, 
that is, for all events, teachings, and persons the historical 
antecedents must be discovered ; in other words, any cause 
outside of or beyond the historical succession must be 
ignored. How far this demand is legitimate we shall in 
the next paragraph inquire ; but at this point it must be 
emphasised that literary and historical criticism by iiself 
does not nec^sarily le^ to any so negative conclusion. 
The second assumption, closely connected with the first, is 
that, as the writers in the Bible do :^ord the supernatural, 
in so doing they display their credulity, and so, even when 
recording the natu^ must b© treated with suspicion as 
more likely to fall into error than to follow after truth. 
Ancient histories generally are held to be untrustwortiiy. 
‘In place of external fact of history,’ says Dr. Percy 
Gardner, ‘ we have in the last resort psychological fact as 
to what was believed to have taken place.’ ^ The modem 
critic accordingly often claims sovereign freedom in dealing 
with those ancient authorities for past history. He rej*ec1s 
this statement, and selects that ; he combines his data as 
seems good in bis own eyes ; he reconstructs the history so 
that it become entirely different from what it was in the 
original sources. One may urge that the opposite course 
is more likely to lead to tmth ; neither credulity nor sus- 
picion, but acceptance of what is credible and intelligible 
^ A Hidorie View of the New Testament^ p. 8. 
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to begin with, and from that standpoint a judgment of tbe 
tnistworthin^^ of the writer as a whole, inviting at least 
suspense of judgment regarding what in Ms record seems 
at first improbable. However strongly some Mgher 
critics assert their objectivity, one cannot escape the im- 
pr^on that their judgment is subjective as affected by 
these two assumptions. In the fourth chapter, dealing 
with the historical reality of Jesus Chnst, it will be neces- 
sary to go into tMs matter more fully. To tHs general 
discussion of the Higher Criticism one consideration maj 
here b© added. Before assuming that the writers in the 
Bible must he as untrustworthy as ancient historians are 
by many critics assumed to be, it might be worth while 
to ask whether the writers, studied without prejudice, 
do make so unfavourable an impression; whether the 
recorders and the interpreters of a religion that assigned 
so supreme a value to objective certainty and subjective 
sincerity, to truth outward and inward, are likely to have 
been so carel^ about fact and proof as they are assumed 
to have been ? The probability seems to be all the other 
way, 

(iii) The second principle, already mentioned, must now 
be more fuUy considered. Christianity, and Jesus Christ 
Himself, must he put into the Mstorical context. The idea 
of evolution, so fitful in ordering the data of our know- 
ledge in other realms, must be applied here also. Not only 
must all events be caught in the network of causality, but 
all the persons must be explained as far as possible by 
heredity and environment. Beliefs, rites, and customs in 
the Christian Church must all be traced to similar expres- 
sions of the religious life in Judaism or Paganism. Origin- 
ality must be minimised, and continuity must be asserted. 
One cannot be too grateful for what modem scholarship 
is doing for the reconstruction of our knowledge of the 
world into wMch Christianity came. It is no interest of 
Christian faith to represent Christ as unrelated to the 
religious thought and life of His age, for it holds that He 
cam© in ‘the fulness of the times’ (Gal. iv, 4), and that 
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tlie prmparcAm emngelica was mncli wider than Jiidaism. 
The view of reiigion and of revelation here advocated 
enables ns to estimate on their own merits the language 
and even the thought said to be borrowed by the writers 
of the hfew Testament from Jewish or Pagan sources ; it 
is not necessarily false because of its source, as it is not 
necessarily true because of the use made of it. It is quite 
intelligible that the thought and language-forms of a 
reiigion claiming universality should be derived from 
many sources, while the forms do not fully account for the 
new content now given to them. So far the application 
of the principle of correlation is not only permi^ble, but in 
the highest degree desirable ; what we must guard against is 
exc^. When the teaching of Jesns is reduced to a mosaic 
of Jewish thoughts, we have the mechanical idea of evolu- 
tion, which has proved inadequate even in the realm of 
Nature, applied to a realm where it is altogether out of 
place. The scientiJ&c conception of causality is an exact 
equivalence between antecedents and consequents, but it 
excludes just that conception of power that accounts for 
change. StiU less capable is it accounting for progress. 
Evolution is being conceived to-day quite differently : tihe 
state of the universe to-day is not the exact equivalent of 
its state yesterday ; there is constant movement, change, 
and advance. Evolution must be thought of as efigmesis ; 
new factors and fresh features emerge. Life is not merely 
the equivalent of chemical and physical changes. Thought 
is not only the resultant of brain processes. So in history 
there is originality as weU as continuity. Even the genius 
is not reducible to Ms heredity and environment. We have 
no adequate data for determining the limits of variability 
in even human personality; still less does the idea of 
evolution, wMch is a description of the creative process, 
fix the bounds within wMch the creating power that is in 
the creative process must be confined. BergsoMs concep- 
tion of creative evolution marks a departure in thought, and 
carries us beyond the mechanical view, wMch, while being 
discarded in science, still survives in some of the applica- 
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Mods of this second principle of the religioiis-Mstorical 
method. 

(i¥) The third principle of the method is comparison^ and 
the asaortion of it is due to the recognition of the interest 
and importance of the comparative study of religion. In 
the beliefs, rites, and cnstoms of Christianity, where con- 
nection with other religions cannot be established, such 
r^mblanc^ must be sought for as will justify the a^r- 
rion that this religion is not unique, but only one of the 
many expressions of man’s religious spirit displaying its 
common features. The unity of mankind is undoubtedly 
displayed in religion; and we can only welcome aU the 
evidence that can be found to illustrate that unity. 
Christian theology will be greatly enriched, if it abandons 
the * insular ’ policy, and adopts the ‘ continental ’ ; if 
instead of considering doctrine only as presented in the Holy 
Scriptures, it will seek all the light that the working of the 
human mind on these ultimate problems in other religions 
can throw upon them. Against the principle of com- 
parison there is no objection. But there is a wrong and a 
right application of it. It is curious to discover how old 
errors reappear as new truths. The elder dogmaticians 
are blamed for collecting the proofs for a doctrine from 
the whole range of Scripture, detaching texts from their 
contexts, and so imposing on them a meaning other than 
the original. But exactly the same fault can be charged 
against those scholars who gather together from all the 
religions, savage or cultured, all the features of thought 
or life which appear to have some resemblance. A closer 
study of each instance in its own context of history and 
society would often reveal that the resemblance is apparent 
only. Just as faith does not mean exactly the same 
mental condition in James, Paul, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, so the sacrificial meal of the Aztecs 
is not identical in moral and religious content with, though 
it has superficial resemblances to, the Christian Eucharist. 
It is surely as scientific to distinguish differences as 
to recognise resemblances The comparison of religions 
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should be organic and not atonmc. We really nothing 
of the value or the validity of the Omstian faith by 
learning that this or that belief, rite, or custom in the 
Christian Church bears resemblance to some feature of 
another religion. Kot only does le^mblance not prove 
derivation, bnt it do^ not even show equivalence, moral 
or relgions. To assert derivation there must be probable 
historical connection, and not merely oonJectiLre, as in the 
attempt to acconnt for the story of the Nativity by Buddhist 
parallels. The Christian religion as a whole in its distinc- 
tive religions dispc^tion and moral character, in its actnal 
historical effect, shonld be compared with the religions ss 
a whole which are ite rivals. The survivals of anirndsm 
in the popular beliefs within Christendom do not prove 
that Christianity has only the significance and value of a 
savage religion. If we compare Buddhism or Islam as a 
whole with Christianity as a whole, or, still more, Gautama 
or Mohammed in moral character and religious spirit with 
Christ, it is not the likeness, but rather the difference 
requiring to be accounted for which will most impress us. 

' (5) The standard of judgment in any comparison of 
religions must be appropriate. It is as religions that they 
must be compared, how ter they do realise the end of 
religion ; and as morality is so closely related to religion, 
and becomes more cicely related in religious development, 
the comparison cannot ignore their moral influence. It is 
moral and spiritual tests that must be applied. Accord- 
iogly it is a judgment of value that must be pronounced. 
Without entering in any detail iuto the discussion ot this 
thorny theme, in regard to which the writer has b^n com- 
pelled to defend the Ritschlian school against what he 
regards as the misconceptions of some eminent British 
theologians,^ the truth in the theory must be insisted on. 
In the realm of morality and religion as in that of art, we 
are concerned with judgments which not only affirm that 
an object is, but also declare what value the object has 

1 See tibio RiiscMian Tkedogy, second edilaon, pp. 141-93, and pp, 407-14: 
also the ChHsHan Certainty ^ pp. 280-78. 
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for IIS, not as affording ns a merely subjective gratification, 
but m fulfilling the requirements of an objective ideal of 
beauty, goodness, truth. 

(i) These judgments do not even implicitly deny the 
existence of the object, but assume it ; and so there is no 
opposition of judgments of value and judgments of exist- 
ence, Existence is assigned to which quality is ascribed. 
Men do not trouble themselves about the value of what 
for them is non-existent. The Ritschlian would not waste 
his labour in showing on what grounds the predicate of 
divinity is assigned to Jesus Christ, if in so doing he in- 
tended to express the belief that Christ is not divine. The 
evidence for the divinity of Christ offered by the Ritschlian 
school may, or may not, be sufficient; the conception of the 
divine held may, or may not, be adequate — ^neither of these 
questions now concerns us — ^but that the intention — intelli- 
gent and honest — to confess Christ as divine is not dis- 
proved because the judgment is described as one of value 
is what is here contended for. 

(ii) Again, the standard of value is not subjective, but 
objective. Just as no Ritschlian would consider that an 
action was to be judged right because it so pleased the 
moralist to consider and pronounce it, so neither would 
he hold Christ divine merely because it pleases the Christian 
for his own assurance of salvation so to consider Him. 
The need that Christ meets is a real need rooted in the 
reality of both man and his world, and the salvation that 
Christ offers is a real salvation ; and so the divinity ascribed 
to C3irist because He offers this real salvation from this 
real need, and makes His offer good, is as real. A merely 
subjective estimate about the person of Christ could not 
guarantee an objective deliverance. 

(iii) It never entered into the mind of Ritschl or any of 
his followers to suppose that the value-judgment gives 
existence to its objects ; that Christ’s divinity is consti- 
tuted and not merely recognised by the value-judgment. 
Some of its idealist critics blame Ritschlianism for being a 
historic positivism. Be the charge true or not, it at least 
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corrects tiie siiggestioii tliat the mlue-judgmmts are not 
concerned with realty. The historical realty of Mie 
revelation of God in Christ is assumed ; and the twloe- 
judgment seeks to show how that realty is apprehended. 

(iv) As the subsequent chapters wil show, the writer 
himself is not disposed to nse the theory of valne-Jndgmente 
as the short cnt to Christian certainty. He does not regard 
it on the one hand as a substitnte for the necessary historical 
inquiry regarding the realty of the object of Christian 
faith— Jesus Christ — as fact, nor does he treat it, on the 
other, as an escape from the ohlgation to strive for a 
metaphysic which wil give to Christian faith it® appropri- 
ate inteilectuai context ; but he does hold that we must 
insist that spiritual things are spirituaUy discerned, that 
scientific knowledge, and logical understanding, and 
speculative reason do not themselves give moral insight 
or spiritual vision. A man must be Iving the relgious Ife 
to be able to test what is or what is not relgious truth. 
We do not take a bad man^s judgment on morals ; how 
can the man, indifferent to relgion, who has not had the 
relgious experience of Gk>d’s saving grace in Christ, pro- 
nounce an opinion worth having on the question whether 
God has revealed Himself in Christ in the history that 
prepared for Him, and the history of which He ha® been 
the source ? Whether there is recorded and interpreted in 
the Holy Scriptures the revelation of unique significance, 
supreme value, absolute authority, and final sufficiency, is 
a question which neither historical learning nor pHlo- 
sopMcal insight can answer, but only the personal experi- 
ence of God’s coming into contact and communion wiHi 
the soul in Christ. 

(v) This does not mean that men must wait untl in some 
mysterious way beyond their control this experience 
becomes theirs. Christianity may, and ought to be, ap- 
proached by the way of historic inquiry, but along this 
path alone what at most can be gained is surely a judgment 
of prohabilty. Weighing the evidence for and against 
the historical realty of Jesus as represented in the gospels, 

B 
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a mm may reacli the conclusion that it is more likely than 
not that JwoB was as He is represented. Christianity 
must not refuse the test of philosophical insight. It has 
b^n so proved by many minds, and they have reached the 
judgment that it offera a more reasonable world-view on the 
whole than any of its rival theories ; but this is at best a 
speculative opinion. A religious comparison may be made 
betw^n Christianity and other faiths, although it is diffi- 
cult here to fix the standard of judgment. One derived 
from Christianity itself begs the question. One drawn 
from some other source may prejudice the inquiry against 
Christianity from the very start. Further, can any religion 
be fully known unless from within ? Suppose the com- 
parison be made, all it can result in is the conclusion that 
Christianity is relatively best. So Troeltsch refuses the 
Christian the right of speaking of Christianity as the 
absolute religion.^ These all may be ways of approach to 
Christ, and Christian Apologetics must keep them aU 
open, and give all the guidance on them it can, but the 
judgment of value which brings assurance to the soul can 
only follow on the faith that finds Grod’s saving grace in 
Ohiisti 


i See The Ohrieiim Oertuint^, pf. 52-7. 
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INSPIRATION AND lOBACUi 
I 

(1) In the preceding chapter it has been shown that reKgion 
is universal in mankind, and nec^sary to manhood, and 
that religion by ite very nature, as a relation of man to Gkxi, 
implies the correspondent relation of God to man — ^revela- 
tion- It has also been arguoi that the revelation is as 
permanent and universal as the religion to which it corre- 
sponds, but that this fact does not exclude the possibility, 
nay, admiis the reality, of a Tmiqne revelation in which a 
greater human receptiveness corresponds with a greater 
divine communicativeness- In regard to this special 
revelation it was farther maintained that the legitimate 
application of the religious-historical method to it do^ not 
disprove its uniqueness ; but that the apprehension of the 
truth and the appreciation of the worth of this special 
revelation involves not only a theoretical judgment but 
a value-judgment. So far we have not attempted a closer 
analysis of the conception of revelation beyond recognising 
that as religion involves the exercise of human personality, so 
does revelation the activity of God in nature and in history. 
How is this activity of God to be conceive 1 Before we 
try to answer that question, we may ask another : How 
hm this activity been conceived ? For it is well here to 
allow speculation to wait on and be guided by experience. 
It has been usual for Christian Apologists to present only 
the biblical doctrine ; but in accordance with the stand- 
poiut here assumed the writer will examine the testimony 
of religion generaUy. 

(2) We must go back to the simplest conceptions we can 
reach. 
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(i) It is genemlly agreed that all religions haTe passed 
through the stage of animism in their thought, although 
animisni is both less and more than religion : less as only 
the theoretical and not the practical aspect of religion ; 
more as not merely religion, but as also science or phil- 
c^ophy in a rudimentary form. Probably there was even a 
simpler form of thought, which may be called animaiism. 
Man felt himself and his world alive before he thought of 
himself as soul inhabiting and controlling body ; and of 
natural objects as possessed by, and physical change as 
due to, soul-like beings. Here we have in germ the dis- 
tinction between material and spiritual, even though the 
spiritual was spoken of in terms of the material ; between the 
phenomenal and the noumenal, between the image and the 
idea. Instead of regarding the subsequent developments 
of this conception as the survivals of savage superstition, 
we may here rather recognise a fundamental necessity of 
human reason, which later knowledge and thought may 
modify so as to bring it into as close accord with the reality 
to be explained as possible, but cannot banish. The things 
seen are related to, dependent on, and controlled by the 
things unseen. When in the evolution of religious thought 
the spirit becomes the god, he is less confined to, less 
dependent on, the natural object or the physical change. 
Instead of individual spirits, we move on to departmental 
deities. Instead of every tree having its own dryad, there 
is a goddess of vegetation. Within polytheism there is a 
tendency towards monotheism. As on the one hand social 
unity establishes itself in tribe or nation, the worship of 
many spirits tends towards monolatry, the worship of a 
tribal deity. As some sense of the unity of nature develops, 
thinkers at least, even while acquiescing in the popular 
polytheism, seek for some principle of unity, by the presi- 
dency of one god over the others, as of Zeus in Olympus ; 
by an abstract conception of the divine, of which the gods 
are manifestations, as the Egyptian nutar ; by a pantheism 
which merges gods and world alike in one existence, as 
Brahma inindia ; by the definite conception of one persona] 
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God in aM, tiixoiigli all, and over al, as in Urn Hebrew 
‘ etliical monotbeism.’ 

(ii| But in tMs process of thougM, wMle the multiplicity 
tends to be merged in unity, the idea of power is not 
abandoned, only one will or power is substituted for a 
nninber, and so law and order emerge out of confusion and 
discord. With the growth of the knowledge of the world 
and of self the conception of the divine is profonndly 
modified, but the reality of the divine is no less tenaciously 
maintained. Comte would dismiss this as the low^t state 
of human thought, the theological, which must yield 
to the metaphysical, which in turn must give way to the 
positive or scientific. But we must observe at what a 
price Comte purchases his emancipation from the idea of 
the divine. To sacrifice theology he must mutilate science. 
He is compelled to get rid of the metaphysical idea of cause 
even as merely a disguise for the theological idea of God, and 
has to shut science into the narrow room of observing and 
classifying the sequences and resemblances of phenomena. 
The spiritual, the noumenal, the idea, the divine, whatever 
term may be used for the Unseen which human thought 
has ever regarded as the explanation of the seen, for him is 
not. Science may restrict itseK to sequences, the equiva- 
lence of antecedents and consequents, but in so doing it 
leaves change unexplained ; how a certain set of conditions 
becomes a different set, that is inexplicable without the 
conception of causality, power producing change. 

(iii) There is a school of scientific thought which, aban- 
doning mechanical atomism as useless and hopeless as an 
explanation of the universe, has recourse to the principle 
of the transformation of energy. But how are we to 
conceive enei^ so as to account for its changes of form ? 
The philosophical thinker to-day is driven back to the idea 
that lies in germ in animism, ‘The notion of power,* 
says George Groom Robertson, ‘ in the conception of cause 
is got from our consciousness of heirtg able to ptii forth 
activity, from our consciousness of volition, . . . Just as, in 
regard to movements of my body, I come to consider them 
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as depencHi^ on my will, so I come to conceive there is a 
Kirnil?LT “ causal ” power determining other movements in 
natum.’ ^ This is not the sole or even the main reason 
for the heli^ in God ; what we deme to show now is that 
the conception of power immanent in nature, and conceived 
on the analogy of the human will, is one from which even 
modem thought cannot escape. 

(3) How is this power at jBrst conceived ? Jevons seeks 
to show that the spiritB in whom man believed were con- 
ceived as supernatural. He maintains that even primitive 
had the gift of ‘ faith in the uniformity of nature, the 
belief that what has once happened will in similar circum- 
stances happen again,’ for ‘ it is a fact of psychology that 
the native tendency of the human mind to believe that 
what has once happened will happen again is so strong that, 
rt-ntil experience has corrected it, a single occurrence is 
sufficient to create an expectation of recurrence. The child 
to whom you have given sweetmeats once, folly expects 
sweetmeats from you at your next meeting. We may then 
regard it as certain that from the beg innin g there were 
some seq^uences of phenomena, some laws which man had 
observed, and the occurrence of which he took as a matter 
of course, and regarded as natural. ... It was when the 
machinery (of nature) did not produce its usual results 
that he was astonished,’ and ‘ he ascribed the fault to some 
overruling ^pematural power. In fine, where the natural 
ended, the supernatural began. Laws on which man could 
count, and sequences which he habitually initiated and 
controlled, were natural. It was the violation of these 
sequences and the frustration of his expectations by which 
the belief in supernatural power was not created, but was 
first called forth.’ At this point in his argument Jevons 
adds this note : ‘ Since writing the above, I find Waitz 
says {Introduction to Anihro'pology, p. 368) ** that which 
regularly and periodically recurs passes by unheeded, 
because, being expected and anticipated, he (primitive man) 
is not obstructed in his path,” and that Major Ellis {Tahi^ 
1 MlamnU of Qmeral PhUoioph/jf, p. 144. 
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sfmMng p. 21), quoting the passage from Waltz, 

says, “ Hence the rising and the setting of the sun and moon, 
the periodical recurrence of the latter, the succession of 
day by night, etc., have excited no speculation in the mind 
of the negro of the Gold Ck>ast. Hone of the heavenly 
bodies are worshipped ; they are too distant to be select^ 
as objects of veneration ; and the very regularity of their 
appearance impress^ him less than the evidences of power 
and motion exhibited by rivers, the sea, storms, landslips, 
etc.” ’ ^ It may he questioned whether primitive man at 
the very beginning was capable of such trains of thought ; 
but there need he no doubt that at an early stage of human 
development the difference of the ordinary and the extea- 
ordinary, the expected and unexpected, in nature would 
be recognised. Whether the term supernatural with the 
definite connotation it has acquired in modem thought, 
can be applied with strict accuracy to this sense of the 
•unusual may be questioned ; but it is true that here we 
may find in germ the subsequent development. As man’s 
experience has widened, nature has been more fully brought 
within the range of his knowledge, and yet he has never 
quite escaped the presence of the mysterious and inexplic- 
able in his world, the sense of power above and I^yond 
what he already knows. 

(4) Must we assume that this sen^ of the supernatural 
is but the shadow of man’s ignorance of the natural, and 
that as the knowledge of the natural expands, the sense of 
the supernatural will contract ? Or is there any other 
alternative for our thought ? The writer ventures to 
suggest considerataons in support of an alternative, although 
he knows that in so doing he is going against the intel- 
lectual fashions of the age. 

(i) The conception of the extraordinary and unexpected 
is not the final or adequate conception of the supernatural 
for religious thought, although it may have been a help to 
the mind by the way. It is characteristic of religion to 
have a sense of dependence on, submission to, and rever- 
1 Introduction to the History of Rdigion^ pp. 17-19. 
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mm for the diirine ; God is thought of as greater, stronger 
wiser and better than man. He controls the world that 
He inhahits, or, in philosophical terms. He is tramcefndmt 
m well as immaneTit. 

(ii) K we apply the term natural to describe what is in 
accord with the order of natum, the physical universe, 
T nap himself is supematural. If we extend the term 
natural to man to indicate his dependence on heredity 
and environment, the uniformities of disposition, motive, 
habit, conduct and character observable in different men, 
there still remains in every man someth ing that eludes the 
grasp of nature, a freedom that by controlling and direct- 
ing the movements of the body affects changes in nature. 
It might be in accordance with the natural that the charge 
of gunpowder should explode when the spark is applied to 
it, but the movement of the hand that applied the spark, as 
fr^, could not with strict accuracy be described as merely 
natural. When the natural is limited to the mechanism of 
nature, man’s free action cannot be described as natural 
without an extension of the meaning of the term. But, 
allowing even that man’s free action could be correctly so 
described when his action is marked by the observed uni- 
formities of human conduct, are there not human acts even 
in which the spirit so triumphs over the flesh, conscience 
over impulse or custom, originality over routine, that we 
should feel we were abusing the term by describing them 
as natural ? Even m human history we meet with the 
unexpected and inexpKcable. 

(iii) We cannot conceive God’s relation to nature other- 
wise than on the analogy of the relation of otur will to the 

Mfc As, in spite of afl the sophistry 
of philosophers, we refuse to regard our actions as necessi- 
tated, so must we refuse to think of God’s activity in 
nature as bound and not free. It is true that much of 
our activity is habitual, in compliance with customs 
already fixed. We have formed a certain character, in 
accordance with which, in so far as they know it, others 
will expect us to aot. But there may be moral crises, in 
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wMch cnstom does not hold us, and even character does not 
determine our path, but the personality asserts itself in a 
spontaneity and originality which is a surprise to ourselves 
as well as to others. Those who knew Saul the Pharisee 
and the j^rsecutor would never have expected to find Mm 
in the midst of the Christian community. The writer 
fully recognises the danger of unduly straining the argu- 
ment from analogy, but here it seems to be strengthened 
by the a fortiori aigmnent. If man even is not bound by 
custom and character in his action, how much more is God 
not bound by His habitual method of action, wMch we call 
the order of nature, since He is both transcendent and 
immanent. If we think of nature as a power beside God, 
the supernatural must be conceived as God’s interference 
with, and triumph over, nature. But if we think of God, 
as religion thinks of Him, as constantly and directly active, 
what is the order of nature but His method of action, and 
its uniformity but His constancy; and any apparent 
departure from it, so long as it can be seen to be for higher 
ends, only that originality which we may expect where 
there is liberty ? If men habituate themselves to think 
in teims of mechanism, the supernatural must appear 
incredible ; if they will think, as the religious man to be 
consistent should think, in terms of personality, the super- 
natural will be as credible as the natural, because both 
express divine personal liberty. A man’s character does 
not suffer from Ms exceptionalaction in a crisis, and the new, 
morally and religiously, takes up into itself the old; so 
God’s supernatural acrion need not be conceived as inter- 
fering with or disturbing His natural activity, for in both 
there is the unity of one and the same will. There is a 
latent atheism in much of the denial of the supernatural in 
contemporary thought. 

(iv) The theory of evolution is now generally accepted ; 
but there is a false and a true conception of evolution, the 
one contradictory of, and the other consistent with, re- 
ligion and its necessary belief in Gk>d. The mechanical 
view of evolution, as it is presented to us in Herbert 
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Spencer’s ‘syntheMc pMiosophy,’ is false, and can "be 
shown, to be false even as an explanation of the world. 
Mental can be resolved into organic proc^ses as their 
eqnivalente, and organic into chemical or physical pro- 
only by ignoring the difiPerences. Mind transcends, 
and is not the equivalent of life, and so life transcends and 
is not the equivalent of matter. In the process of evolution 
the new emerges, and takes its place with the old, and is 
not merely a disguised repetition of the old. Evolution 
is epigmeds?- In the language of religion there are divine 
initiative as well as divine constancy. If then at each 
stage of the evolution nature was receptive of this divine 
initiative, why need it be supposed that at the present 
stage of evolution there can be no divine initiatives, and 
that if there were, the order of nature must needs be dis- 
turbed by them ? Mr. Bergson has so far avoided any 
theistic interpretation of his idea of Creative Evolution, 
This idea, however, is not his individual speculation ; it is 
based on scientific knowledge, and is a response to a widely- 
felt demand for a more adequate conception of evolution 
than the mechanical. In so far as it is true, it strengthens 
the view here maintained that Gk)d’s action is free because 
progressive.^ 

(v) The recognition of evolution, and of progress in 

1 See Ward’s ITattiralism and Affnosiicum and The ReaZm of JSnds for 
tlie best discussion of tbis problem. 

2 Tbe writer does not feel any need of altering or withdrawing tbe above 
argument in view of tbe expression by tbe President of the British Associa- 
tion of the expectation that life would yet be produced artificially in the 
laboratory out of the non-living ; for (1) this is but a conjecture, to which a 
school of biologists, the vitalists, is still opposed ; (2) the mechanical view 
of evolution so obsesses the minds of many eminent men of science that here 
the wish may be regarded as father to the thought ; (3) even if living 
substance could be produced by chemical combinations under physical 
conditions, discoverable by the man of science, the difference between the 
living and non-living would not thereby be abolished, for both the qualities 
and the behaviour of the one are so different from those of the other, that 
the emergence of life in the world would mark a fresh stage of the evolution ; 
(4) if fife were produced artificially in the laboratory, it would be by a mind 
knowing and effecting the necessary chemical combinations and physical 
conditions : and, therefore, unless we assume the xrratioual view that chance 
effected in the beginning what science is still tryi^ to effect, a purposing 
mind and perfonning will must be assumed, ffhus life could still bi 
regarded as due to a divine initiative in the process of evolution. 
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evoiution, remove an obj^tion to the admisaon of tbe 
sapematTirai wMcb was rcK)ted in the static view of the 
world. If the world were thought of as a finished article, 
di^laying in iis arrangement finally and adequately the 
wisdom and goodn^ of its Maker, as the deists thought of 
it, the natural would set the limits to the exercise of both 
divine attribute ; and any fresh departure must s^m 
incredible. But admit the conception of progress, then no 
stage can be r^arded as so finally and adequately expres- 
sing the whole mind and will of God that any new expression 
would appear incredible. If man marks the goal of 
animal evolution, mankind is undergoing a proc^ of 
mental, moral, and religious evolution. It is character- 
istic of religion not to be content with reality as it is, but 
to asjire to the ideal. The real, the pious spirit feels, 
conceals as well as reveals God. Faith is the assurance of 
things hoped for, as well as the proving of things not seen 
(Heb. xi,). Recognising God both in nature and provi- 
dence, faith neverthel^ begets the hope of the kingdom 
of God, the perfect manifestation of God in the world and 
man. For in nature there is physical evil — ^pain ; and in 
history there is moral evil — sin; and tifie religious con- 
sciousness and moral consci^ce reinforce one another in 
the demand and expectation that God’s power and wisdom, 
serving His goodness, will bring the deliverance from botii. 
The idealism which pretends that all the real is the rational, 
or the (yplimism that assumes the actual world the b^ 
possible, is neither religious nor moraL The world, as we 
know it, is not so perfect as to exclude the possibility of 
the divine wisdom and goodness being more distinctly 
and directly expressed through the divine power than we 
now see in the natural order. 

(vi) In Christianity and the Hebrew religion which pre- 
pared for it we have a special revelation, as was shown in 
the preceding chapters. It is a progressive revelation, not 
merely in ideas and ideals through a succession of teachers, 
but in the discipline and development of a people in a 
history with a goal in the person of Jesus Christ revealing 
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fche Mgliest idea of God, and realising the best ideal of man- 
hood ever given to man. In the preparatory history thera 
the hope of salvation, and through Christ the hope waa 
tranrformed into the experience, for believers in Him, of 
forgiveness and renewal as children of God. This revela- 
tion is redem^ive, delivering man from sin, and therewith 
assuring him of deliverance from evil.- The Christian 
still hopes for the perfect manifestation of the kingdom of 
God, the fulfilment of God’s purpose, of which he has 
already the pledge in his own salvation in Christ. It does 
not seem at all irrational from this point of view to believe 
that God, acting freely in nature, should even in the existing 
order give pledges of that higher order, not only in the 
forgiven^ of sin, but in deliverances from evil and bestow- 
ments of good, inexplicable from the knowledge we have of 
that lower order as it now is. 

(5) So far we have been endeavouring to develop the 
conception of God’s free, progressive, redemptive action 
in nature, which, relatively to our present knowledge of 
the order of nature, and as inexplicable by it, may be 
described as supernatural. But how does man conceive 
God as related to himself ? In dealing with the concep- 
tion of religion in the previous chapter, the writer insisted 
that the emotional and the practical as well as the intel- 
lectual element must be recognised. Mjdihology on the 
one hand, or prayer and sacrifice on the other, do not 
constitute religion, unless there be emotion and the sense 
of the presence and power of the divine. There is piety 
only when the divine is felt to be inhabiting and possessing 
not only the world around, but the self also. This element 
in religion has been so well described by K. Otto, that his 
words may be quoted in full : ‘ Trom its beginning religion 
is the experience of the mysterious, and the attraction and 
inclination to the mysterious, an experience of the same, 
which breaks through out of the depths of the life of feel- 
ing, when externally stimulated and occasioned, as the 
feeling of the supersensible. But once aroused it becomes 
one of the mightiest impulses of the human race, which 
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impels It to a strange and confnsed Mstory, wMcli tosses it 
about in wbat is most grotesque and extraordinary^ and 
yet drives it onward to tbe pure and tbe clear. It is an 
impulse of demonic power wMcb is not explained by the 
reflex actions of spontaneous products of the phantasy 
and their imagined values, but which sets itself free out of 
the region of the most elemental, although quite obscure 
representation, most secret knowledge, and at the same 
time most potent interest. And thus alone can be under- 
stood its incomprehensible potency over generations and 
peoples. Without assuming this impulse, and the feeing 
supporting it, the history of relgion cannot be written. 
It would be a geometry without space. It would be as if 
one were to busy on^eK with writing a history of music 
while den37ing an independent musical feeing, and a 
pecular musical endowment with the constant labour of 
interpreting its manifestations as a kind of athletics or 
gymnastic practice.’ ^ Troeltsch, too, recognises that 
relgion as real imples a contact of the human with the 
divine,^ and in the lower forms of relgion this contact is 
experienced in an emotional disturbance, in an excitement 
which pass^ into an ecstasy or frenzy.® God as the super- 
natural is recognised in nature in miracle^ and within man 
in impiraiion ; the immanence of God which, as not bounded 
by the recognised natural order or the usual mental pro- 
c^es, gives indications of His transcendence, is repr^ented 
in thme two forms, outward and inward. Having en- 
deavoured to define and justify these conceptions in general 
terms, we must now confine ourselves to the bihlcal repre- 
sentation. 

H 

(1) The word inspiration itself (inspire^ to breathe into) 
is an instance of the description of mental processes by 
physical analogies. As the breath is drawn into the lungs 

1 Theetoffische RundichaUy 1910, p. 305. 

* See TKe t'hrisiian Certainty, p. 52, for a fuller statement of liis yiew. 

* See Mncyde^mdia BritanniccLy article on ‘Inspiration,* for instances m 
Che lower forms of religion. 
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so the hninaii spirit receives the divine. The same idea ii 
in the Greek word 0€OTry€vcrria^ As clearly is the divine 
pr^ence in and po^ession of the hiiman indicated in the 
word iyBotxrtM^fTfiosm The belief that God dwell and 
sjmk or work in man is almost universal, and many 
instants from faiths scattered all over the world could 
be given, bnt we must here confine oiorselv^ to the doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures.* The crowning glory of the 
Hebrew history is the succession of prophets ; but even in 
Israel prophecy had a lowly beginning in abnormal phe- 
nomena similar to those found in other religions. Saul 
treats Samuel as a soothsayer, and seeks to buy guidance 
for his journey from him (1 Samuel ix. 8) ; and when Saul 
is himself found among the prophets, it is a religious frenzy 
that has sdzed him, shown probably by violent gestures 
and inarticulate cries, owing to contact with the bands 
of enthusiasts for Jehovah and Israel, who were going about 
ihe land seeking to arouse the piety and the patriotism 
of the people (x. 10-13). At Pentecost there was a religious 
revival of exceptional intensity, and accompanied by 
abnormal features (Acts ii. 1-13), such as the speaking with 
tongues, which the author or his source misunderstands as 
using foreign languages (ver. 8), yet which Paul accurately 
describes as an unintelligible rush of sotmds, expressive 
of intense feeling, but needing to be interpreted (1 Cor. 
xiv. 27). Similar phenomena characterised Montanism, 
appear^ at Wittenberg in Luther’s absence, accompanied 
in some places the work of Wesley during the Evangelical 
Pevival, and were witnessed in the Scottish Revival of 
1860, and the Welsh of 1905-6. These features may be all 
psychologically explicable as abnormal phenomena ; what 
does give them religious significance is that there is such an 
overmastermg sense of the divine that not only is there 
such emotional disturbance, but in many cases personal 
conversion from sin to Gk>d. The invisible, the eternal, the 
divine becomes a reality for the soul : the writer at least 
cannot dismiss such experiences as wholly illusive. 

1 See Maccnllodi's Comparative Theology, chap, rr. 
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(2) The siicc^sion of prophets, whose have 

come down to ns, and who were the agents of the progres- 
sive divine revelation in the Hebrew nation, stands at a 
higher stage of relation to, communion with, and com- 
munication from GckI than that marked by snch emotional 
disturbance.^ From their own records it appears that in 
a state of religions exaltation they saw visions and heard 
voio^; bnt this mode of divine manifestation was not 
distinctive of tihem. Their inspiration, in virtno of which 
they with anthority declared Gbd’s mind and will in mercy 
or jndgment on His people, came to them generally in the 
Ml exercise of ihdr normal facnlti^. In their pereonal 
intimacy with Jehovah they came to nnderstajid His 
character and purpose as their feilow-countrymen, includ- 
ing the false prophets, failed to do. They were convinced 
that the history of the nation was directed and controlled 
by God’s providence. By moral insight and spiritual 
discernment they were enabled to discover both the con- 
dition of the people and the intention of God in relation 
thereto. But they always claim to speak God’s revealed 
word, and not merely their own clever opinions or shrewd 
guess^. Their inteest was withdrawn from the outer 
world, and their attention was concentrated on their own 
inner life, and it was under th^e conditions that intuitions 
of what God would speak and do arose in their conscious- 
n^ with a certainty and an authority which for themselvos 
as well as the people warranted their b^inmng their dis- 
course with such words as * Thus saith the Lord.’ As their 
declaration of the divine mind and will concerned the future 
as well as the present, as denunciation of sin was enforced 
by threats of coming judgment, and as calls to penitence 
were confirmed by promise of speedy deliverance, prophecy 
as practical preaching necessarily involved frediction. 
While it is a mistake to regard this as the distinctive 
feture of prophey, as Christian theologians used to do, 
there is just as little warrant in the records for ignoring it 
as unessential to the work of a prophet. Only by critical 
1 Set Haitings' JHdiormryt aifticle on ‘ Prophecy,’ toI. It. pp, 106 
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violence ®an we get nd of the anthentfc instances of fore- 
telling in the prophetic writings. Am®s and Hosea foretold 
the fall of Samaria in 722 , Isaiah the deliverance of 
Jerusalem in 701 ; Jeremiah the overthrow of the kingdom 
of Judah in 586, and the mmamed prophet, called hy the 
critics Dentero-Isaiah, the return from exile in 537. Unless 
the prophets are either deceived or deceivers, they were 
conscious that the future was unveiled to them, not by 
their own political sagacity, but by God’s own illumination. 
That enlightenment, it is probable, came to them by way 
of, and not apart from, their moral insight and spiritual 
discernment. They did interpret outward events by what 
they knew of God and His purpose ; but what gave cer- 
tainty and authority to all the activities of their own mind 
and soul was their constant sense of God with and in them. 
It do^ not seem to the writer at all incredible or unintel- 
ligible that a sure foresight should accompany a clear 
insight, and that intimacy with God should make possible 
an anticipation of the course of the fulfilment of BCis purpose. 
Be it observed that prediction was conditional ; impeni- 
tence was threatened with judgment, and penitence was 
assured of mercy ; and thus in this connection there does 
not emerge the problem of the relation of the divine fore- 
knowledge to human freedom. We must avoid on the one 
hand an extreme supematuralism which ignores the human 
mediation of divine revelation, and on the other the not 
less extreme naturalism which sees only human activity 
in morality and religion, and excludes divine action. 
Unless we are prepared to declare that God cannot com- 
mune and communicate with man, we have no ground for 
denying the claim the prophets made for themselves. 

(3) As has already been indicated, the Apostolic Church 
was ‘ filled with the Holy Ghost,’ marked by a holy enthusi- 
asm, a sacred inspiration. The abnormal features which 
are met with elsewhere in religious revival are not absent, 
and are not depreciated by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. But inspiration in a higher form is the mark of the 
Christian life. The believer is represented in the New 
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Testament as In Intimate communion with God in Christy 
and, therefore, as permanently and potently possessed by 
the Spirit of God. Not a temporary exaltation of the 
religions emotions, but a permanent transformation of the 
inner life — ^the mind enlightened by God’s truth, the heart 
quickened by God’s love, the will renewed by God’s grace — 
is the characteristic operation of the Spirit of God. As in 
the Incarnation, human personality becomes the perfect 
organ of God’s own life, so in the measure of the contact 
of human faith with divine grace in Jesus Christ dc^ 
human life become inspired. Whoever is Christ’s, hM 
the Spirit of Christ. \\Tienever in the course of its history 
Christianity has become traditional, conventional, formal, 
acceptance of a creed, observance of a ritual, submi^on 
to a code, the Christian life has ceased to be so inspired, and 
dependence on priest and sacrament has taken the place 
of communion with God in Christ, and so communication 
of His Spirit to man. But whenever religion has a^ain 
become genuine personal faith, this inspiration has also 
become real. Faith in Christ is followed by the experi- 
ence of the Spirit’s presence and power. 

(4) It is sometimes maintained that we must distinguish 
the apostolic inspiration from the inspiration of believers 
in the Apostolic Age. For their special office it is aigued 
that they must have poss^sed a peculiar endowment, 
which gives to their interpretation of the person and work 
of Christ, as preserved in the New Testament, a final 
authority for Christian faith. The writer believes that in 
a personal, moral, and ^iritual religion, as Christianity is, 
the term office is quite inappropriate. A vocation, as 
expressive of personal qualification and consecration, may 
be recognised ; as in a body there are many members, and 
ail have not the same function {7r/>a^ts, Rom. xii. 4). It 
is the gift possessed that determines the ministry exercised, 
not the appointment that secures the endowment. We 
must accordingly conceive the apostolic inspiration as the 
common Christian inspiration raised to a higher power in 
the measure of the clearer vision of, closer communion with. 
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and fuller conswration to Oirist aa Saviour and Lord. 
Paul could claim to have the mind of C3arist, not because 
Peter, John, and Jam^ had given him the right hand of 
fellowship (Gal ii. 9), but because having b^n crucified 
and having risen with Christ, to him to live was Christ 
(Rom. vi. 5, PML i. 21). Paul’s writings have a significance 
and value for us such as no -writings ouiaide of the New 
Testament have, because he was so fully and thoroughly 
Christ’s. Applying only moral and religious teste, tib.e 
writings of the New Testament indicate that the age which 
was in most immediate contact with the historical reality 
of Jesus Christ experienced the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit as no other subsequent age has. This may 
have been partly due to the separation of the Church from 
the world, and its consecration unto Christ. But who can 
measure how much personal intimacy -with the Incarnate 
Word, or those who had enjoyed that privilege, may have 
conditioned personal inspiration ? Who can deny that 
the divine purpose in Chi^t may have included provision 
of the means for the preservation and diffusion of the 
impression which the historical reality of Jesus made on 
sensitive and responsive souls ? This, however, must be 
insisted on, that the inspiration of the New Testament 
-writings is not due to the mysterious endowment of a few 
choice souls, but must be traced to the inspired life of 
Christian believers of greater or less intensity according to 
the moral and religious condition. If the Church of Christ 
to-day were as a whole cleansed and renewed, so that a 
like receptivity for the di-vdne truth and grace were secured, 
who can doubt that the di-vine acti-vity in the presence and 
power of the Spirit of God in man would once more be made 
manifest ? For the writer at least it is impossible to hold 
any other view than that God, as revealed in Christ, is love, 
that is, is self-communicative ; so that for those who receive 
that revelation, and in the measure in which they receive 
it, there is not only communion -with God, but a comm-uni- 
cation from God of His own life of truth and grace. Accord- 
ing to faith, so is the inspiration of the Christian life. 
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(5) The Oirifitiaii Church has claiined iiispirafcfon for the 
whole Bible^ even as other religions have for their »cr^ 
a^riptur^. The most extravagant claims duistiaii thM>- 
iogians have made have been exce^ed in Judaismj TalAin^ 
and Brahmanism. It is not necessary here to trace the 
proc^ by which first the CWon of the Old Testament and 
then that of the New was formed; to al the wiitingB 
included inspiration was assigned. First ascribed to 
persons in abnormal stotes of religious exaltation, then to 
the prophets as Jehovah’s m^sengers, inspiration was at 
last transferred to these wiitiogs. The New T^tament 
affirms the inspiration of the Old,^ and the constant use 
confirms the claim. The writers of the New Testament 
shared the views of contemporary Judaism. Weber 
summarises toe teaching of the Talmud in the words, * The 
holy scripture came to be through the inspiration of toe 
Holy Spirit, has ito origin in God Himself, who speaks in 
it.* It is not necessary to discuss the various theories of 
inspiration which have been at various times current in toe 
Christian Church, as it is no part of the task of Christian 
Apologetics to maintam, defend, or commend th^ to the 
modem mind. We must try to state the doctrine in such 
a way as will make it appear intelligible and credible to- 
day. We cannot assert that the inspiration of the Bible 
means its inerrancy in matters of common knowledgje ; 
its science is toe popular contemporary opinion; ito 
history is of varying trustworthiness, as it r^ts, or do^ not, 
on contemporary oral traditions or written sources ; evm 
as r^ards doctrine and morals there is a distinct progress 
recorded in the Old Testament, the later stages correcting 
the earlier ; and the entire Old Testament idea of God and 
ideal for man are transcended, while fulfilled m the sense 
of completion in the New Testament. Only mischief has 
resulted from the attempt to treat Old T^tament toeology 
or ethics as finally authoritative in the Christian Qbturcli. 
Even in the New Testament the divine inspiration is con- 

1 Matt. L 22, XT. 4 ; Mark xii 86 ; Acta 1. 16 ; Bom. iiL ^ iz. 25; 
a Tim. iii. 16 ; Heb. L 1 : 1 Peter j. 11, It. U ; 2 Peter i. 21. 
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ditioned by tbe receptiyity and responsivene® of tbe 
human mjipieiit. Thus degrees of tmpircdion must be 
recognised ; but the distinction must be made objectively 
mther than subjectively. We cannot measure inspiration 
by psychic states. The nearer any human personality 
stands to the progressive purpose of God fulfilled in Chnst, 
the higher we may pronounce the inspiration to be. 
Accordingly we may expect in one kind of literature a 
fuller inspiration than in another. The prophet or the 
apostle is the human agent of divine revelation, and for 
his vocation he is more fully inspired than is, or need be, 
the historian, who records the dealings of God with the 
Hebrew nation, or the experiences of the Christian Church, 
or who transmits the tradition in the primitive Christian 
community of the teaching and works of Jesus. To the 
divine revelation as historical, the records in 1 and 2 
Samuel, 1 and 2 Kangs, in the Gospels and the Acts are of 
primary importance ; but the writers personally do not 
display the same degree of inspiration as do prophets or 
apostles, or supremely Christ, as standing in personal 
communion with God, and as receiving personal communi- 
cations of truth and grace from God. In so far as the 
historians are moved by a religious puipose, and have 
themselves been influenced by the revelation they record, 
they are also inspired. But inspiration is always a con- 
dition of the soul in relation to God, and can be ascribed to 
writings only as this condition finds an expression in them. 
The closer the intimacy, the greater the submission, the 
deeper the devotion, the fuller is the inspiration, ^d in 
the measure in which a man himself has this same life in 
God, will he appreciate the inspiration of which the Holy 
Scriptures are the literary channel. The writer cannot 
more fitly close this discussion than in the words of a 
pioneer of the Higher Criticism, the late William Robert- 
son Smith : ' God’s dealings with His people were always 
personal. What His prophets and apostles spoke, they 
spoke because by the Spirit they understood, and would 
have others to understand, how God was dealing with man. 



sonal Mstory of God’s gracious dealings with men from age 
to age, till at length in Christ’s historicai work the face of 
the Eternal is fully revealed, and we by faith can enter 
into the Mlest and frwst fellowship with an incarnate God.’ ^ 

HI 

(1) Miracle may be distinguished from inspiration as an 
(Mtimrd smaihle merd from an irmmrd fnorcd or sfirUual 
dmnge. It is true that conversion is sometime dm^iibed 
as a miracle ; but it is convenient to distinguish the super- 
natural action of God in these two aspects, subjective in 
human experience and objective in the natural order. In 
the previous section we have discussed the place of in^ira- 
tion in the special divine revelation ; now we must con- 
sider more closely the function of miracle. As the woids 
of William Bobertson Smith, just quoted, show, God’s 
dealing with men, while personal, was not merely indi- 
vidual, but historical. He dealt with a nation and for a 
nation through chosen persons, who were the interpreters 
of the course of nation^ history. Erom the b^inning to 
the end of the history of the elect nation, there is a recog- 
nition of God’s providence guiding and guarding, chastising 
or delivering His people in the course of outward evente. 
In the previous chapter it has been urged that such a 
divine providence is both credible and intelligible for any 
believer in a God in aU, through all, and over all. This 
providence is not usually manifestei in events which need 
to he described aa miraculous. God is active in the pro- 
cesses of nature and the progress of history, and fulfils His 
purpose in both. The miracles, in the strict sense of the 
word, recorded in the Old Testament, are almost wholly 
confined to the record of the Exodus and the stery of 

1 and Essays^ pp. 229-81. For a fnllcor discussioii from a more 

eoaseiratiTe standpoint see Oir’s Rendaiitm and Ins^m-aiioiK 
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Elijali and Elislia. W© cannot claim that as r^ards th© 
first we have any contemporary rroord^ as It is agreed that 
the »iirc^ even of the Pentateuch are of much later date. 
As regards th© s^ond, the compiler of the Book of Eun^ 
fi.ftjg evidently, without any verification, incorporated in his 
narrative current popular traditions. It has been msdn- 
tained that the seri^ of events connected with the Exodus 
n^^ not be regarded as supernatural, but may b© explained 
as natuial occurrences, the extraordinary feature of which 
is their coincidence with the prophetic declaration. Such 
for^ghiJ has been shown to be a mark of the prophetic 
endowment. The character of the miracles assigned to 
Elijah and Elisha is not such as to inspire our confidence in 
the popular traditions through which the record has come 
to us ; and we cannot regard them as essential to the 
prophetic ministry, and as necessary constituents of th© 
divine revelation. Here even the most convinced believer 
in miracles may content to exercise a suspense of judg- 
ment. A prosaic misunderstanding of poetic hyperbole 
accounts for the alleged standii^-still of the sun in Gibeon 
(Joshua X. 12-14) ; some unusual refraction of the sun’s 
rays may be the natural occurrence to be detected behind 
the record about Ahaz’s sundial (2 Kings xx. 11) ; subjective 
scruples, fears, doubts may be objectified in the speech of 
Balaam’s ass (Num. xxii. 27 ff.). In these cases even the 
acceptance of the narrative as historical does not necessi- 
tate the admission of a miracle. The modem view, both 
of the Book of Jonah and of the Book of Daniel, relieves the 
scholar of any need of explaining the supernatural feature. 
Apart then from the progreaave revelation of God to the 
elect nation, through His providence in the history and Has 
inspiration in the prophets, the Old Testament does not 
force on us the problem of miracle. 

(2) But in the New Testament the problem cannot be 
evaded. According to the records the ministry of Jesus 
was marked from ite beginning to its close by miracles, and 
His entrance into and exit from earthly life alike were 
miraculous. In Hia healing mimstay aU manner of diseases 
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were healed ; not only were the demoniacs restored to 
soundness of mind, the lepers cleansed, the paralysed 
enabied to inoTe, the lost sen^ given back to the blind 
and the deaf, but even the dead were raised. Other extra- 
ordinary acte, such as the stilling of the storm, the fealing 
of five thousand and four thousand, the walking on the 
ms,, the change of water into wine, are ascribed to Him. 
It is usual to distinguish th^ Nature miracles from those 
of Healing, Th^ acto are pr^ented in the rwords as 
extraordinary acts ; and in this respect Oirist is contrasted 
with John the Baptist, who wrought no miracle (John x, 41). 
None is regarded as a natural occurrence, and the wonder 
exdted by them is frequently mentioned. But, on the 
other hand, th^e acts are represented as altogether con- 
gruous with His Person, His Mission, and His M^sage. 
He is Himself supernatural in His sinless, perfect, moral 
character, and in His religious consciousness of repre- 
senting God to man as Messiah and Son of Gk>d. 
Can we to-day maintain our belief in the miracles of 
Jesus ? 

(i) It seems plausible, if we take one narrative after 
another and exercise our ingenuity upon it, to reduce it to 
an account of a natural occurrence ; but if we take the 
record as a whole, if we allow ourselvas to be impress^ by 
the total reality of what Christ both was and did, the story 
will appear to us as harmonious in all its parts. The acts 
of Jesus were beneficent, for the one apparent exception, 
the blasting of the fig-tree (Matt. xxi. 19), may he regarded 
as a symbolic prophetic act with the gracious purpose of 
warning the disciples of the impending doom over impeni- 
tent Israel. As beneficent in healing disease, delivering 
from danger, a.*d relieving need, they were altogether 
congruous with His function as Saviour of men ; they were 
signs and seals of man’s redemption from sin and evil; 
and thus were not primarily credeniiah of His mission, 
but only secondarily so as amstitu&nis of that mission to 
reveal God, not only as enlightening truth, but as saving 
grace. Had these acts not been included in His work He 
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would not have wroiigM them, for BSs meat was to do His 
Father’s wil (John iv. 34). 

(ii) He refo^i as a temptataon the use of His super- 
natural power to further His own inter^ts, or to assert His 
cMms (Matt. iv. l-ll) ; and He would not overcome un- 
belef by any display of that power (xvi. 4). While He 
(x>ndeinn€d. the unbelief that r^isted even the evidence of 
1 Ti,r mision which His works offered. He deprecated the 
faith in Himself that rested on no other grounds (John iv. 
48). The cure of the paralytic is not an exception ; for 
the sole purpose of the act was not to prove His right to 
forgive sin (Matt. ix. 6), but the cure of disease was His 
proper work, and the lower gift was needed by the sufferer 
to assure him against the challenge offered hy the foes of 
Christ, of the reality of his forgiven^. The miracles were 
smls, credentials, because ihey were signs, oonstituento of 
TTift joftisrion. If the evangelists were credulously trans- 
Tnif trng myths and legends, how is it that they so emphasise 
iMs aspect of the ministry, so uncongenial to the mere 
wonder-seeker ? 

(iii) How deeply rooted the miracles are in Jesus’ spiritual 
purpose is surely evident from the close connection with 
faith which is always insisted on. l^ot only was faith 
required in the recipients of benefit, or their intercessors ; 
not only did unbelief restrain His mighty works, as at 
Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 58), but Jesus Himself was conscious 
of the exercise of faith in God, expressed in prayer (John 
xi. 41, 42). <He ever thought of God as the God of grace, 
wh<^ almighty power was available to heal, deliver, save, 
and ble^ men through Him on the one condition of human 
receptivity to this divine communicativeness. Had Jesus 
not claimed and used that divine power, as He did in His 
miracles, He would have proved Himself inconsistent with 
His own view of God and man’s relation to God. 

(iv) He was moved with compassion for man’s needs, 
sorrows, sins, but had His pity been powerless to relieve 
and r^cue, not only would His love have been His torture, 
but His confidence in God as Father would have been too 
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sorely tried by tbe withbolding of God's power to sa¥e and 
bless as His love, interpretiBg God’s heart, willed. These 
considerations show that the miracles of Jesus are not 
excrescence which can be easily remowed, and leave the 
revelation of God and redemption of man unchanged in 
character and In scope ; but on the contrary, to the writer 
at least, a Christ who being Son of God, and reeking to 
become Savionr of men, wrought no miracle, would be less 
intelligible and credible than the Jesus whom the Gospel 
records so consistently present to us. 

(3) Another set of considerations bearing on the question 
affrets the trustworthiness of the Grospels. 

(i) Just as the miracle are harmonious with the prorenta- 
tion of Christ in the Gospels, so even the narrative are so 
built into the structure of the books that, when we remove 
every story of a miracle, every saying related to a miracle, 
every occasion for and result of a miracle, the Gospels lie 
before us in ruins. It is easy to suppose the removal of 
some of the miracle mthout any serious change in the 
course of the narrative, but we must face what is involved 
in cutting out all the stori^ of miracles to realise how 
fragmentary is the record of the life of Jesus left to us, 
quite insufficient for that conception of Him to which 
Christian faith attaches itself. We must recognire then 
that the records of miracles cannot be treated as later 
additions to the original authentic story of Jesus, but must 
be r^arded as integral parts of it. Can the evangeliste 
or ihdr source be trusted at aH, if they deceive or are 
deceived in this aspect of the ministry of Jesus ? 

(ii) Hamack tri^ to save the credit of the evangeliste 
in order to secure a historical basis for Ms representation 
of the life, teaching, and work of Christ by two aiguments. 
On the one hand, while dismissing the ‘ nature ’ miracles as 
entirely incredible, he accepts the healing ministry of Jesus 
as Mstorically probable ; but seeks to explain it by the 
influence of a strong personality over neurotic subjects. 
On the other hand, he insists on the prevalence of the belief 
in miracle to show that the writers of the Gospels were 
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m this iBS|^t only as credulous as their contemporaries. 
Each of th^ arguments demands closer cortsideration. 
The first was partially anticipated in Matthew Arnold’s 
theory of moral therapeutics. ‘ In one respect alone/ says 
Matthew Amoldj ‘ have the miracles recorded by the 
evangelislB a more real ground than the mass of miracles 
of wMch we have the relation. Medical science has never 
^ngeds perhaps never enough set itself to gauge, the inti- 
mate connection between moral fault and disease. To 
what extent, or in how nvxnj cases, what is called illness is 
due to moral springs having been used amiss, whether by 
being overused, or by not being used sufficiently, we hardly 
at all know, and we too little inquire. Certainly it is due 
to this very much more than we commonly think, and the 
more it is due to this the more do moral therapeutics rise in 
possibility and importance.’ ^ Hamack accepts the view 
of the influence of one personality over another in a more 
unqualified way even. ‘We see that a firm will and a 
convinced faith act even on the bodily life and cause 
appearances which appeal to us as miracle. Who has 
here hitherto with certainty measured the realm of the 
possible and real ? Xobody. Who can say how far 
the influences of one soul on another soul, and of the soul 
on the body reach ? Nobody. Who can still affiorm that 
all which in this realm appears as striking rest^ only on 
deception and error ? Certainly no miracles occur, but 
there is enough of the wonderful and inexplicable.’ ^ This 
theory is open to challenge on several grounds. 

First of aM we cannot, on scientific medical testimony, 
assign to moral therapeutics a scope wide enough to include 
the whole healing ministry of Jesus. ‘ Should the critics,’ 
says Dr. R. J. Ryle, ‘ have the courage of their convictions 
when they declare that they cannot disentangle the narra- 
tive of the life from all the mighty works, and when they 
soundly assert that the healing ministry stands on as firm 
historical grounds as the best accredited parts of the teach- 

1 XMeraiwre and Dogma, pp. 148-4. 

* Das Wesm des OhJr^mtums, p. 18. 
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mg, tlien the paxtimiis of a more conservative poation may 
very faMy demand that the attempt to draw arhitmry 
lines of distinction "between one kind of mighty work and 
another shal be given up. If the dropsy which was 
was real dropsy, and the withered arm a real withered arm ; 
If the blind old men were not the subjects of hysteria, and 
the fflck folk who were laid in the str^te were not ah 
neurotics, then we can no longer accept the works of healing 
as historical and rejwt the so-called cosmical miraciM. 
One who could rejuvenate at a word a strand of atrophied 
nerve might bring about the wasting of a fig-tr^ in a 
moment, and it would be rash to say that he might not 
command the winds and the wav^, and raise the dead to 
life/ ^ Only a part of the healing works of J^us can then 
be r^axded as possibly natural occurrence. If He could 
and did heal diseases otherwise incurable, on what grounds 
can we set limits to His supernatural power ? 

Secondly y the Gospels attest the ‘nature’ just as the 
* healing ’ miracle. In the presentation by the evangelists 
there is no Indication of any difference in credibility. In 
candour the writer must admit that the two miracles which 
cause him the most difficulty are the turning of water into 
wine at Cana in Galile, and the feeding of the five thousand 
(ff the feeding of the four thousand is not a duplicate, a 
variant tradition of the same occurrence, it must also be 
added). On the one hand, there do^ not appear an ade- 
quate necessity for such an action, so liable also to be 
misunderstood as suggesting that the kingdom would 
minister to sensuous gratification. On the other hand, it 
is imposdhle to picture, as by the nature of the occurrence 
we must try to do, the proc^ of transformation or multi- 
plication. The narratives, too, are indefinite as to what 
actually took place. Here suspense of judgment seems the 
only possible couise. The withering of the fig-tree is 
analogous to the control of the processes of life Jesus dis- 
played in the miracle of healing. The stilling of the storm 

1 ‘The Neiirotic Theory of the Miracle erf Healinf/ Mibbert J&mrnal, 
▼. f . 585. 
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may r^ardod as the <Hvin,© response to the confident 
fadth of Jesus in His Father’s care over Him, As regar^ 
&e walMng on the water, the writer has come to no certain 
conciusiom Bajogmsing fully that there are greater 
difficulties In the nsuratives of the nature miracles, he would 
venture to urge this general conaderation, not to force a 
premature dwision of the g_uestion, but as a plea for sus- 
pend of judgment at least, that, if the healing m inistry of 
J^us cannot be explained by myral therapeutics, then It 
does prove Jesus’ possession of a supernatural power, and 
there Bmms to be no adequate reason for limiting such a 
|K>wer to the control of the process^ of life. If in the 
human body mind controls matter, it is not incredible 
that He who could direct the processes of life could also 
cx)ntrol the forc^ of nature for the same beneficent ends. 

TMrUy, if we explain the miraol^ of Jesus, or such as 
can be plausibly so explained, as natural occurrences, our 
judgment oppc^es itself to the view of the miracle, not 
only of the multitudes who witnessed them and the 
evai^elists who have recorded them, but even of Jesus 
who performed them. As has already been mentioned, 
while He did not regard as adequate the faith that rested 
on the evidence to His claims of the miracles (John iv. 48), 
He did regard these acts as proofs of His mission from God, 
and rebuked the unbelief that rejected such a witness 
(John xiv. 11). He expressly claimed to cast out devils 
by the Spirit of God as a token that the Kingdom of God 
had come (Matt. xii. 28). If He had regarded His miracles 
as natural occurrences, due to the exercise of His personal 
influence alone, could He have assigned such significance 
to them ? The theory under criticism involves that Jesus 
Himself was deceived or deceiving, as it is not likely 
that the evangelists invented His complex attitude ; and 
that for Christian faith will appear a decisive aigument 
against it. 

(iii) The second line of argument, taken by Hamacfc, next 
invites our attention. The evangelists in their records of 
miracles were but following the oonomon fashion of their 
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age and rorronndings. * We know now/ lie myn, * that 
miracies were reported of prominent pereons, not first of 
al a long time after their death, also not firet of aE after 
seYerai yeara, hut immediatelj, often already on the next^ 
day.’ ^ Without now turning aside from our present 
pnrpcee to discuss the wider qu^ion whether there is not 
some exaggeration In these words, sugg^ting, as they do, a 
uniTersal credulity, we may pi^s the question, whether it 
Is fair argument to cfecre^t the evidence of the Gospels 
by the general consideration that testimony regarding 
miracles is often untrustworthy. A judge and a jury 
would be in a sorry plight if, becau^ some witness^ spoke 
falsely, they declined to accept any evidence as true without 
a careful examination of the respective credibility of tiic^ 
who gave the evidence. Before we dismi® the evangelists 
as sharing the com m on credulity, let us at least weigh some 
pleas for their trustworthiness which can be advanced. 
The narratives of miracles in the Gospels are marked by 
a sobriety and simplicity of statement distinguishing them 
from the fantastic accounts found elsewhere. A moral 
value and religious significance attaches to tiie miracle 
they record, on account of the close connection and 
thorough consistency of the^ acts with the person, work, 
and teaching of Jesus, which cannot be even detected in the 
products of the superstitious credulity of that age. The 
New Testament indicates that the place of Christ in tiie 
thought and life of the primitive community makes it at 
least probable that the endeavour was made in the trans- 
mission of the tradition, until the literary sources came 
into existence, to maintain a trustworthy testimony to 
the words and works of Jesus. Can a like claim be made 
for any contemporary person to whom miracies were 
assigned ? If we take duly into account the emphasis in 
the New Testament on truth, both objective as certainty 
of reality and subjective as sincerity of statement, will 
such credulity, as is chaaged against the evangelists, appear 
at all credible f The Christian community in that age 
^ Iku Wesm du Christmiwmt p. 17. 
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certainly liid not possess oiir modem conception of tiie order 
of nature ; it was not dominated in its tMakingj as we are, 
by tbe imiformity of natural law, and tbe conMnuity of 
natuml processes ; but it did possess (and in tbe fiist ^5- 
lion of tMs chapter it has been shown that probably at a 
very ^rly stage of development man did po^^s) a sense 
of the difference between ordinary and extraordinary 
events, occurrences explicable and inexplicable. Certainly 
the New Testament has not the irreligious conception of 
nature separate from, and independent of, God ; but the 
power and purpose of God were more distinctly recognised 
in some acts than in others. The fact that we have in the 
New Testament three words to describe such acts — repa^ 
(^?Ss Exodus XV. 11, Daniel xii, 6), Svva/xts Dent. 

Mi. 24), and crrjp€iov (JliK Exod. iv. 8), shows that there 
was a distinct conception of miracles. The impression 
made on the witne^^, the power from God possessed by 
the worker, and the meaning of the act in relation to God’s 
revelation of Himself, are the aspects recognised in these 
terms. We cannot save the integrity of the authors of the 
Kew Testament by the sacrifice of their intelligence. They 
were well aware that they were ascribing to Christ extra- 
ordinary acts in proof of His exceptional claims ; and it is 
to the writer simply unbelievable that they would ascribe 
to Him such acts without adequate evidence. The date 
Hamack assigns to the Gk>spels does not remove them to a 
sufficient dis^noe from the events recorded to allow of so 
widespread and thorough a deception of, and by, the 
evangelists. 

(4) On what grounds then must we sacrifice the credi- 
bility of the Gospels, and with that the trustworthiness of 
the conception of Jesus Christ which is the foundation of 
Christian faith ? Hume maintains that a miracle per se 
is so incredible that no amount of such evidence as we 
can get can authenticate it. ‘ A miracle,’ he says, ‘ is a 
violation of the laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalter- 
able experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as 
entire as any argument from experience can possibly be 
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imagined. • . . Tiie consequence is tiiat no testimony is 
BTifficient to establisli a miracle, unless the testimony be 
of sach a kind that its falsehood would be more miracnious 
than the fact wMcb it endeavonra to establish. Or briefly, 
it is contrary to experience that a miracle should be tzue, 
bnt not contrary to experience that evidence should be 
false/ ^ Mill states the objection with much greater 
moderation. ‘The question can be statoi fairly as de- 
pending on a balance of evidence ; a ccartain amount of 
positive evidence in favour of miracle, and a negative 
pr^umption from the general course of human experience 
against them.’ ^ 

(i) We can first of all turn Mill against Hume. Mill 
admits that there is ‘ a certain amount of positive evidence 
in favour of miracle/ and so proves how far too sweeping 
is Hume’s phrase, ‘ contrary to experience.’ This phrase 
challenges closer scrutiny. It may mean, as Paley has 
pointed out, either all experience, so be^iog the question 
by ignoring the evidence Mill admits, or common experience, 
so sinking to a truism. Hume’s sceptical view of the 
principle of causality forbids any such confident generalisa- 
tion about what is, or what is not, contrary to all or even 
to common experience. The very conception of miracle 
is that it is an exceptional oojurrence, not in accordance 
with, and so not explicable by, common experience. 

(ii) Hume offere an account of miracles which may find 
some justification in the extravagant views of some older 
theologians,® but which no modem theologian would enter- 
tain for a single moment. No evolution of the laws of 
nature, no suspension of its forces, no invasion of ite order, 
need he assumed. The conception of miracle advanced in 
the first section of this chapter is that it is the immanent 
action of God in nature, original and not habitual ; but the 
action of the same wise, true, and good Gk>d is entirely 

1 O/Mvrades, ^ Essays @n Jtdigim, p. 221. 

* Aquinas describes miracles as ‘praeter natnram/ ‘supra et contra 
naturam * ; while Angnstine had been content to say * contra natoram quae 
nobis est nota.’ loscher is very confident that ‘ solns dens potest turn supra 
nattirae Tires turn contra natnree leges j^ere,’ and Bnddetis supposes that 
a suspensia legwm, natusrae is foUow^ by a restiiuHo, 
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conmstent, wliatlier it appeax as ordinary in tlie onJer of 
nature, or exceptional in a miracle. TLe opponents of 
iniracle must prove tliat It is either impossibie or irrational 
or iinrlg’liteoiis for God to act freely in the world, sometimes 
in '^a»ys we call natural, at others in ways we must adroit 
snj^rnatnraL Enough has surely "been said in dealing with 
Ckni’s revelation as redemptive to show that from the 
standpoint of faith in God’s saving grace miracles appear 
intelHgibie and credible. 

(iii) We may even take np Hume’s challenge, and main- 
tain that it is more probable that miracles shonld occur, 
tfiatn that Christianity, which has jSHed so large a place 
and played so great a part in human history, and which, 
if the signs of the tim^ in the pr^nt spread of the Gospel 
do not deceive, is likely yet to become the world-religion, 
should be bnilt on the shifting sand of credulous super- 
stition, or tiban that ^e Christian experience with its 
certainty of Gk>d’s love in Christ’s grace, and its witn^ of 
the Spirit of God to a full salvation from sin and death, 
should te an illusion, or than that God’s providence should 
employ for tiie highest ends of His Kingdom not truth but 
a lie. It is, on the one hand, only a philosophy which 
allows itself to be dominated by the methods of physical 
science instead of being guided by the moral ideals and 
religious aspirations, which find in Christ their fu lfilm ent, 
which represents miracle as unintelligible and incredible ; 
whereas a philosophy which gives full weight to moral 
and religious experience, as that is attained in Christ alone, 
wfil demmid a God over all as well as in aH and through all, 
free to act according to the needs of man and the ends of 
TTia grace. It is, on the other hand, only a literary and 
historical criticism that lacks discernment for moral and 
religious difference, which can treat the New Testament 
as open to the same suspicion of credulity or unveracity as 
otiier writings which do not display the same qualities 
of souls enlightened and renewed by the Spirit of God, 
whereas a criticism that can estimate such values will 
give to the New Testament writers the confidence and 
respect they d^erve. 
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(5) The miracle of Ciirist raise the problem and offer 
the soiiitioiij aad so attention has been coiiceiiti»t«i on 

them. The discussion can be compIet«i only in affirming 
the Chiistian ¥iew of J^ns dmst as the supematnrai 
person, with which the next chapter will deal For it must 
be concede! that it is His supremacy in the realm of the 
moral conssience and religions conseionm^ that offors, 
not the sole gronnd of belief in His miracles, but tiie 
strongest reason, as it is antecedently probable that the 
acte of so nniqn© a person dionld adso be unique. *1^6 
Act® of the Apelles testify to a oontinnance of super- 
natural power in tibie Christian community, hnt that power 
is conceived as the gift of the Asoendrf Lord ; Mid accord- 
ingly if belief in Christ as the New T^tament represents 
Him is jnstifi^, these manifestations of His continn^ 
activity will appear not improbable. There may be 
critical difficnlti^ abont some of the narratives in Acts, 
although the trustworthine^ of Lnke as a historian has 
undaunted champions among modem scholars ; but th^ 
minute inquiri^ He outside the s<X)pe of the present volume. 
The purpose the writer has set himself in this chapter has 
been attained, if he has advanced considerations which 
commend as deserving of serious consideration the con- 
viction rooted in Christian experience, that not only does 
God respond to man’s religion in revelation, but that 
revelation is made in an immanent activity of God in man 
and in nature so unique that it must be describe! by tih.e 
terms in^iration and miracle.^ 

1 One of tilt most recont books on tbe subject bare being dealt litb is 
Mwad^ in ^ Tesi&mmi, hj J. H. Tbompon. In bis definition of 
miracl^ while profe^ing to admit the possibility, be uses language that 
implicidy deniei it, as be represents it as a breach of natural law. In bis 
ezaminafion of the evidence in the Gospels be allows himself a most 
arbitrary negative criticism. And nevertheless be claims that a non- 
miracttlons &vine incarnation is more intelligible and credible than a 
nuracnlons ; bnt the representation of the person of Christ bis treatmfflit 
leaves, offers no historical foundation for a Cbristolcgy other than a 
natoralistic or humanitarian. Without express reference his position has 
been adequately dealt with in the general discusrion in these pages, and in 
the following chapter Ms view ef a n:on>imraeuloiif divine incamatiom la 
objected to dos^ scrutiny. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE LOBD JESUS CHEIST 
I 

(1) It wm necessary in the preceding chapter, in dealing 
with the Christian view of revelation, to deal with Miracle, 
and specially with the miracles of Jesus. The attack of 
criticism on the reality of the miracles of Jesus was met on 
the assumption that the reality of Jesus Himself, and the 
pc^bility of our having some trustworthy historical 
knowledge of Him, were conceded ; but in recent years 
there have been repeated assaults on that assumption. 
There is raging at the present moment in Germany a 
conflict as to whether Jesus ever did live, and some echoes 
of the clash of battle have been heard even in Britain, It 
cannot be denied that the Christian Church existed in the 
second century, and that during the same century it was 
mfl.lring a collection of Sacred Scriptures. It cannot be 
denied further that the object of rehgious faith presented 
in the Christian writings and accepted by the Christian 
communities was a Divine Saviour and Lord, in whom the 
living Christ experienced as present and active by Christian 
believers was identified with the historical Jesus, about 
who^ earthly life and ministry four records had been 
handed down. Within the Christian Church itself there 
has never been any doubt or question that the living Christ 
of faith and the historical Jesus of the Grospels are one and 
the same person. This identity is now challenged ; the 
living Christ is dismissed as a subjective iQusion, the origin 
of which is variously accounted for, and the historical 
Jesus is declared never to have existed objectively, but to 
be equally with the living Christ a creation of the religious 




spondiBg realty in tie realm of time and mum in Inman 
Mstory^ m long as the Ideas can be held true, and the ideals 
light in the eternal realm of spirit. We must return to the 
question whether Qiristian faith needs and rests on histori- 
cal fact or not, and so this consolation is vain, a mere 
mockery of the hopeless grief the Christian Church would 
feel If ind^d the historical reality of J^us Christ the Lord 
were disproved ; what we must now consider is some of 
the ways in which the objective existence of the historical 
Jesus is denied, and the subjective illusion of the living 
Christ is accounted for. 

(2) In order that the ground may be cleared for th^ 
theori^ of the origin of Christianity without a historical 
founder, an extreme negative criticism of the Christian 
Iterary sources has to be practised. 

(i) The Gospels must be thrown into the second century 
at earlest, and the authenticity of the Pauline Epistl^ 
must be denied; or, if not, tbe testimony these writinge 
bear to the historical person must in one way or another 
be explained away. It is not the function of this volume 
to deal with the literary or historical criticism of the New 
Testament; all these questions have already been dis- 
cuss^ in another volume in this series.^ All that n^d 
be said here is that the dominant tendency of modem 
scholarship is to asagn to the Gospels a much earlier date 
than was formerly the case, and that with a very few 
exceptions modem scholars are agr^d about the authen- 
ticity of the Pauline Epistles which contain the indubit- 
able testimony to the historical person of J^us. 

(ii) A quotation from a German scholar who has most 
temperately and competently discussed the subject, Br, 
Carl Clemen, may indicate briefly what the critical position 


1 A. S. Ptake, D.B., A CrUicdl Mtroductum io fhe N&m Testammt 
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rerily is,, filtlioiigii great' a scliolar as Haniack now 
ajM gnM to the C3os|^ls s considerably earlier date. The 
Gch|»1s, it is true, for the most part originated at earliest 
after the d^tniction of Jerusalem In the year 70 ; but they 
point back to an older time. There are to be found in 
mch of ihem, for instance, representations which do not 
harmonise, and which accordingly cannot have originated 
at tiie same time ; in other words, the conception of Jesus, 
even if it were purely unhistorical, has passed through 
»vm»l stages. Do the forty years from 30 to 70, from 
the limit of time which has always been assigned to the 
death of Christ to the destruction of Jerusalem, in con- 
n^Jtion with which the oldest Gk>spel must have come into 
being, really suffice for this development ? Further, we 
must limit this interval still more ; for we have one more 
witnass, the last and the oldest, for the historicify of J^ros 
— is, the Apostle PauL’ 

« In this I certainly assume that not only Paul himself, 
r^axding whose journeys we have in the second part of 
rile Acts of the Apostle the uniquely trustworthy account 
of one of his companions, is a historical reality (Grosse;= 
magnitude), but also that at least his chief letters to the 
Homans, Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, and the first 
to the Thessalonians, are genuine. If that is disputed by 
some theologians, the position is altogether untenable ; 
letters in which so many things necessary for an under- 
standing are assumed as known to the readers, as is the 
case in the letters to the Corinthians ; such letters nobody 
invents even to-day, how much less in an earlier age. It 
is accordingly a good sign for the sound judgment of Robert- 
son, Drews, and Steudei that they do not venture on the 
rejection of all Pauline letters, which Kaithoff and Lub- 
liosld, without many hesitations, assert ; but Robertson, 
Drews, and Steudei try to get rid of all the statemente in 
1 Corinthians (xi. 23 fi. and xv. 3 ffi), which more especially 
prove the historicity of Jesus by declaring them not authen- 
tic. But for this again there is nothing decisive (although 
unfortunately here also a couple of theologians have led 
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the waj). If Paul mote (to s|^ak only of the sa^ond 
passage) : I delivered unto yon what I mysel receive, 

that Jesus died, was bniied, and was raised, and that he 
ap{«ared to Cephas,” etc., then he was thinking in regard to 
this tradition, which referred to experiences of Peter and 
others, not indeed about revelations which were given to 
Mm specially (for such thing=i are not communicated by 
revelations, wMch are always psychologically conditionai), 
but about communications wMch pemons lie Peter made 
to Mm when he was with them, as we read in Galatians I. ff. 
And ind^i this meeting t^k pla(^ for the first time tiir^, 
and for the second time sevent^n y^ra after Ms conver- 
sion, wMch probably follow^ not a very long time after 
the death of J^ns (assuming once for all ite historicity). 
In other words, even if it were the case that it was on this 
later occasion that Pete first of ail told Mm about it (wMch 
is very improbable), yet there would remain only a very 
short time in wMch the assumption of a historical J^us 
must have sprung up, even although such a person had not 
existed. Also there must have been still many alive who 
would have known this, and doubtl^ would have made 
objections. One can assert that Jesus is not historical 
reality only if in fact overwhelming proof for this can be 
produced.’ ^ The early date of the Gk^pels, on the one hand, 
and the still earlier date of the Epistle of Paul on the 
oth^, offer so good a reason for trusting the t^timony of 
these writings to the historical reality of J^us, tiiat their 
evidence can be set aside only if something more than 
conjecture and speculation is offered. 

(iii) In tMs connection we may remind ourselves of the 
now notorious view of Schmiedel in Ms article in the Erm^do- 
pcadia Bihlica, that there are nine pillars on wMch the 
Mstorical pr^ntation of the teaching of J^us can be 
supported. He finds nine sayings of Jesus about H imself 
wMch it is imposrible to conceive that the Qmstaan com- 
munity can have invented, for they are m opp<^ed to the 
current conception of Him. We need not discuss whether 

t 

1 Der g€8tMck€Lidit Je$m^ pp. 174a 
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Scluniedei ligbtlj understands all these sayings, or whether 
they Me m contmdictory of the Omstian view of Jesus as 
he r^ards them ; but Ms argument from the standpoint 
(d a very negative criticism is useful as showing how 
entirely iinteimble is the position of those who deny that 
J«iM ever existed.* 

(iv) If there is so much testimony, even when criticism 
1ms done its worst upon the writings, to the fact that Jesus 
existed, the contrary argument drawn from the silence of 
contemporary writers loses its force. To take only two 
instance: the mlence of Josephus, if it is a fact. Is easily ex- 
plained. ‘ Jc^phus,’ says Clemen, ‘ avoids in Ms writings 
all that recalls the Messianic hope of his people, and could 
make it suspected by the Romans ; for this reason he must 
have repr^ntoi John the Baptist only as a preacher of re- 
pentance without speaking of his proclamataon of the End, 
therefore he could have kept silence about the appearance 
of J^osJ Philo do^ not mention Jesus, argu^ Clemen, 
for two reasons : (a) it is not at all probable that anything 
was known about Him in His lifetime in Egypt, and (d) 
even had anything been known, Philo had just as little 
occasion to mention Jesus as a modem German Jew writing 
on the Talmud would need to mention the founder of 
Zionism.^ 

(3) Even if the historical evidence could be set aside, the 
various theories offered in explanation of the origin of 
Christianity are so lacking in probability that no minute 
examination of them is necessary. 

(i) Kalthoff regards pnmitive Christianity as a revolt of 
slav^, who, * following a custom of Judaism, thought of the 
new society, for wMch they were striving (the Kingdom of 
God, the Church), as personified in an individual, the Messiah 
or Christ, and transferred Him to Palestine.* Against lids 
theory there are three considerations : (a) there is no 
resemblance of tMs personified ideal to the Mstorical 

1 See his Bu jSauptprcibleMe der Lebm Jtau ForscAung^^ pp,_ S9-41 ; alw 
in the limer U^e of Jems, pp. 38>42, for a ftiUer dliscmssion. 
b&r gescMcMUche Jesm, pp. 16-17. 
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Jesus of the Gos|;e!s ; (^) the economic conditions of 
Palestine make such a slave revolt in Palestine entirely 
improbable ; and (c) had Christianity been such an economic 
movement, it would have found such an acceptance among 
the common people from the heginmng as there is no 
evidence of in the literary sources, 

(ii) Jensen rediscovers in the Gk>spelB the Babylonian 
Gilgamesch legend ; but, to summarise Clemen’s argu- 
ment : (a) there is no proof that this legend was kno'wii in 
the circles where the Gospels originated ; (&) it is unlikely 
that the Gospel tradition, which is so much fuller, would 
have taken over the mere skeleton of this legend ; (c) had 
the evangelists used it at ah, they would have used more of 
it, and adapted it by the same means as they are supposed 
to have employed with what they are represented as having 
borrowed ; (d) the Gospel tradition does not rest on a single 
source, but contains primary and secondary elements ; 
(e) the order of events in the Gospels is otherwise explicable, 
and need not be accounted for by the assumption of any 
such source.^ 

(iii) Robertson and Drews try to trace the whole tradition 
about Jesus, His life and EELs teaching, back to other 
religions. This method involve three assumptions : the 
similarity between the myths of these religions and the 
contents of the Gospels, the existence of these myths in the 
religions at the time of the contact of Christianity with 
them, and the actuality of the supposed contact; these 
three tests must be rigidly applied to each alleged case 
of borrowing by Chmtiamty from other religions.^ But 
before we apply the tests we must show that this or that 
feature must have been borrowed, that it could not have 
originated within the Jewish or Christian religion itself. 
Applying these principle Clemen dismisses most of Robert- 
son’s explanations as for one reason or another untenable, 
€md as far less probable than others that can be offered 
from witbin the Jewish or Christian religion itself. Drews 
as^rts the existence in pre-Christian times of the worship 

1 J>er g^c^icktlicheJeauSf pp. 19-2T. * Ibid.^ pp. 28-29. 
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of a God called J^us, and derives the tradition of 
death and resiiirection of Jesus from the myth of a dying 
and reviYing God of Xatnre. While the former assertion 
r^te on altogether inadecjiiate evidence, the latter deriva- 
tion is open to two fatal objections : (n) there is no evidence 
that the myth was current in the first century of onr era, or 
even if it were cnirent, that it would he known in Ghnstian 
cItcIm ; and (h) the repr^entation of Jesus in the Gospels 
is not that of a God; but the human features, which belong 
to the oldest tradition, testify to a historical snd not to a 
mythical origin of the New Testament conception^ 

(iv) Other views, just as conjectural, need not he mmi- 
tioned ; but in concluding this argument we may insist 
that it is impossible to explain the origin of Chnstiamty 
without assuTTiiug the historical reality of a founder. The 
religion with which Christianity stands in immediate 
historical connection is Judaism ; and if it could be ex- 
plained without the historical J^us, it would be as a 
development of Judaism that it would be explicable. 
Modem scholarship has rendered invaluable services by 
recovering for us with a clearness and fulness which but a 
generation ago would have seemed impossible, the world 
in which Christianity came to be ; we know contemporary 
Judaism so well that we can at least go on the assumption 
that if it, as known to us, cannot account for Christianity, 
any additional knowledge we might gain would not avail 
for that purpose. Even if paralleLs to the sayings of J^sus 
can be found in the Talmud, the teaching of the Gospels 
as a whole not only contains so much tiiat is new, but gives 
to the old so new a meaning, that the personality of a great 
teacher must be assumed. So great is the difference 
between Judaism and Christianity, and so rapid the change 
from the one to the other, that a gradual development 
without a morahy and religiously creative personality is 
incredible. It claims to be a founded religion ; and its 
character and development demand the historical reality 
of a foxmder. The better we get to know the environment 

1 Der g€schiefUlick€ Jesus, pp, 33-35. 
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Mnid wMcli it origmated, and tlie iniieritaiices it deriyeci 
iErom Judaism, tiie probable does the view apj«&r that 
it invented its founder, and did not owe wh&t m distinctive 
of it to His uniqu# perronalltyj 

n 

(1) TMs extreme view which denies the existence of Jesus 
altogether is claimed by Schweitzer as the only alternative 
to the view that he advocates, and claims to he the mevit- 
able r^uit of the progress of literary and historical ciiti- 
ciffln. His book. The Quesl of the Historical Jesus, has ^ 
ite aim to compel modem th^logy to take refuge from 
thoroughgoing scepticism in thoroughgoing eschatology. 

(i) He accepts Wrede’s view in his book, Das Messim- 
geheimnis in dm Evangdien, that Mark’s representation of 
Jesus as Messiah is a literary fiction ; and maintaius, in 
agr^ment with Johannes Weiss, whose book on The 
Preaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God, pub- 
lished in 1892, raised the issue, that Jesus preached the 
Kingdom of God as entirely future, ^chatologicai, and 
transcendent. A much wider currency has been given to 
this view by the brilliant exposition of it in Loisy’s H^van- 
gile el r^glise, which may be regarded as the classic of 
Roman Catholic Modernism. Father Tyrrell, the mcBt 
notable Modernist in England, accepted this position in the 
work published after his death, Christianity al the Gross- 
Boads, There is not absolute agreement on all points 
among the representatives of this tendency ; but the 
general position may be biiefiy given.^ 

(ii) Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom of God must be 
explained by the Apocalyptic ideas current in contemporary 
Judaism, and all statements in the Gospels which present 
any alternative view of the Kingdom must be regarded 
not as authentic sayings of Jesus, but as later additions to 
the primitive tradition, reflecting the views which after- 

1 Der geschichtUche Tesus, pp. S6-43. 

® Fnlkr particulars may be found in The Christian C&rtamiy amid the 
Modmm FmjdoDUg, pp 279-S^. 
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wards l>6cain6 current in the Ghnstiaii coininiiiiity. For 
J^ns the Eangdom was altogether future, and He did not, 
and could not, regard Himself as its founder, but only as 
the herald of its coming. It was entirely supramundane, 
not a moral or religions order in the world, but a super- 
natural state of perfection, glory, and blessedness already 
©xMent with God, waiting manifestation on earth. Not 
Wifi teaching or deeds did, or could, bring it. It must b© 
brought by God’s omnipotent power. Its coming was 
being delayed by the insufficiency of the penitence, 
awakened even by His preaching, among the people ; and 
so to bring it speedily He resolved to offer His life as 
the ransom-price. When the Kingdom was established, 
He, too, would return again in power and glory, and would 
enter on His Messianic dignity. On earth He was but a 
prophet, declaring the coming of the Kingdom, and in His 
moral demands imposing on man ‘ a penitential discipline,* 
an * mterim ethic.* For our present purpose it is not 
needful to expose the tour de force by which Loisy seeks 
to prove that Roman Catholicism is a necessary develop- 
ment from this original germ of eschatological teaching, 
and that it has the advantage over Protestantism in this 
respect ; for we are here only concerned with determining 
as accurately as we can the historical reality of the Founder 
of the Christian Church ; was He but the herald of the 
coming Kingdom of God 1 

(2) In regard to this position it must be conceded that it 
has forced attention to an aspect of the teaching of Jesus 
of which the orthodox Christian theology has not taken 
sufficient account. 

(i) Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom of God had a very 
much more important place in His ministry than has 
been usually assigned to it ; and it seems impossible to 
translate His idea of the Kingdom merely into the moral 
and religious good for mankind which it has been generally 
held to be. It is more and other than the forgiveness of 
sin or the law of love ; it is something else than the domin- 
ance in human thought and life of the idea of Divine 
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FatlierlicxKi, or the Meal of human Brotherhood. We 
must admit that Jesus stood in the prophetic succession in 
not only completing the theology and the ethics of Ihe Old 
Tmtamentj but In fulfiiling the hope of the cho^n people 
of a decisive diraie interventioii in human history. He 
was not merely a teacher of imiveimi and permanent 
principles of morality and religion, but the herald also of a 
divine purpose which was being realised in human history, 
and of which the decisive hour had struck. 

(if) In this respect the Liberal Protestant view of Har- 
nack, in oppc»ition to which Loisy wrote Ms book, is 
inadequate. If we r^ard the view of modem science and 
philosophy as final and satisfactory, then we mustr^aid 
Jotis m visionary and fanatic ; for He did not limit His 
view and outlook to the natural order, or to a normal 
development of mankind in religion and morals. While 
we need not take His language about the last things with 
prosaic literalness, as we do not so take the predictions of 
the prophets ; while we must fully recognise that human 
language on such a theme must necessarily be largely 
figurative, yet we must not attempt to force "Sis thought® 
into the narrow limit® of naturalism, or even the idealism 
wHch thinks only of a divine immanence in human morals 
and religion, and wMch allows only a alow progress in 
goodness and grace. 

(iii) Professor Hogg in his book on The Teaching of Jesm 
coTiceming the Kingdom, ha® brought out clearly and fully 
that for J^ns the Kingdom of Gk>d was a present, trans- 
cendent, supernatural reality, the advent of wMch depended 
on man’s faith, on his receptivity for the biasings the 
Kingdom would bring. And unless we are prepared with 
Loisy to consider that Jesus mistakm, and cherished 
expectations wMch were never fulfilled, we must recog- 
nise that Jesus’ prophecy, like all prophecy, was condiMonal, 
and that the slow progress of the Kingdom wMch to His 
confident and ardent faith in God was imminent, is due to 
man’s lack of faith, wMch He, too, recognised a® hindering 
and delaying its coming. We must take into account the 
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two aspects of the Elingdom as Gai’s act, and as condl* 
tioned by maii^s faith, and this will remove the apparent 
contradiclions in the saymgs of Jesus, which present the 
Kingdom m present and as future, as immanerit in man’s 
h^tory and transcendent in Ckxi’s purpose, as Imminent 
and yet as delayed. 

(Iv) While Hamack unduly miniims^ the aspect of the 
Kingdom on which Loisy lays stress, he is right against 
Loisy In laying emphasis on Jesus’ unique consciousn^ as 
Son of God, and as on that account the revealer of God as 
Father, on His moral ideal of the ffigher Righteousness 
in the I^w of Love. The idea of God and the ideal for 
man in the Gospel has a permanent and universal validity 
and value, as the human reason and conscience in receiv- 
ing and responding thereto testifies. To speak of Jesus’ 
moral teaching as an ‘ interim ethic,* or a ‘ penitential 
di^pline,* is surely to force on Him a lower and a narrower 
conception of the Kingdom than any of His sa 3 dngs warrant. 
The morality which prepares men for the advent of the 
Kingdom of God cannot be regarded as having only a 
temporary value or a transitional validity. The righteous- 
ness that brings the Kingdom must be surely akin to the 
righteousness of the Kingdom. With Loisy we may 
emphasise the conception of the Kingdom of God, and with 
Hamack the moral and religious content of the teaching 
of Jesus as in no way contradictory. 

(3) While we fully admit all that this eschatological 
school has taught us, we must urge against the extreme 
position it holds that it assigns to the disciples and denies 
to the Master sayings the moral and religious worth of 
which both reason and conscience alike exalt, and so 
represents, the disciples as greater than their Master. The 
moral ideal and the religious idea, which make Christianity 
superior to Judaism, are thus represented as due far more 
to the CShristian community than to the Founder, who so 
soon became the object of its faith, reverence, and obedi- 
ence. Further, Jesus is made far more dependent on His 
environment, tibe views and hopes of contemporary 
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Judaism in ite Apoealirptic literature, tkan His foEoweis. 
if Jesiis faii«l to transcend His age and people, kow did 
the Christian community succeed ? It is surely much 
more likely that, if He deserved the place the Church 
assigned to Him, He would rise above these limitations 
HimseK and lift His followers with Himself, than that 
toey swured a freedom to which He did not attain. Once 
more, as we read the Gospels as a whole and yield our- 
»Ivm to toeir total impression, do we not f^l onrseiv^ 
In toe presence of one great personality, toe moral char- 
acter and religions eonscionsneas of which is harmonions? 
It is toe impre^ of one per^nality which gives to toe 
Gospels with all their differences the moral and religfons 
unity they po^^. Lastly, when Jesus has been by this 
process of criticism reduced to a preacher of penitence and 
a herald of toe coining of toe Kingdom, as was John toe 
Baptist, even if thereto be added His expectation that He 
would be the Messiah when the Kingdom came, and His 
conviction that by His death He could hasten that coming, 
is He great or unique ^ough to have been the Founder 
of toe Christian Church, to have become toe object of 
Christian Faith as toe Divine Saviour and lord, to have 
so influenced toe coun^ of human history that to mulM- 
tudes in this generation He is still all that the first geiia»- 
tion oi Christian believers held H im to be? Surely in 
history we are entitled to look for the suffidmi reoMm 
and the efficmd cause ; and it. must be insisted that, de- 
fwtive as Hamack’s view is because of his denial of miracle 
and his aversion to metaphysi<^, yet his insistence on the 
moral and religious uniqueness of Jesus makes toe part 
Christ has played in human affairs much more credible 
than does Loisy^s emphasis on the purely eschatological 
character of J^ns* teaching. 

m 

(1) While Hamaok, however, is much less n^ative in his 
criticism of toe Gospels than is Loisy, and while he offers 
us in his book What is Christianity f a conception of Christ 
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wMch recognises His moral and religious uniqueness in a 
degiw that makes Christ’s influence on human history 
appear much more intelligible, yet, as we ha¥e already 
^n, he denies that Jesus wrought any miracles in the 
sense of supernatural acts, and tries to account for the 
healing ministiy as ‘faith-healing’ or ‘moral thera- 
peutics.’ To the discussion of this question we need not 
now return, as it has been adequately dealt with in the 
piw^iing chapter, but his denial of the miracles involves a 
further issue of crucial Importance. Hamack avoids meta- 
phymcs ; he declines to commit himself to any explanation 
of the uniqueness of Christ, treats His filial conscious- 
ness as a secret that our psychology cannot fathom, and 
regards the apostolic doctrine of the person of Christ as a 
speculation which diverted Chrisrian faith into unprofitable 
inter^is and efforts. The denial of miracles and the avoid- 
ance of metaphysics evidently go together. To admit the 
reality of the miracles would raise a problem about the 
person of Christ which would demand a metaphysical 
solution. To account for the uniqueness of Christ’s filial 
consciousness the inadequacy of any psychology of even the 
religious consciousness would need to be recognised ; and 
the inquirer would he forced into a metaphysical path 
which, whether it ended in the Johannine or Pauline 
Christology or not, would lead to a recognition of the 
supernatural that would in time make the miracles appear 
less incredible. 

(2) A position of greater inconsistency than that of 
Hamack has been taken up by Mr. Thompson in his book 
Mirades in the New Testament. While he deals with the 
miracles in the same way as Hamack, he does not avoid 
metaphysics, but expressly accepts the doctrine of the 
orthodox Christology that in Jesus there was a Divine 
Incarnation, and even maintams that what he contends 
for, a Divine Incarnation without miracle is a more worthy 
conception than that current in the Christian Church. Hia 
argument may he briefly considered. 

(i) He maintams, first of all, that the denial of the miracles 
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is not a denial of the snpematnral, but rather a recognition 
of it in its true character. In aU natural forces and laws, 
in all normal events we may, and ought to, recognise the 
snjmmatnrai agency of God. To regard the world m not 
self-caused, or sell-sustained, but as due in all its order as 
we! as change to an immanent divine activity, is to affirm 
the supernatural. But against this use of the term super- 
natural it may be urged that while it affirms a divine 
immanence in nature, it denies a divine transcendence of 
nature ; it deni^ the probability, if not the pc^bility, of 
any expr^sion of the divine wisdom other than that 
already given in natural laws, or any exercise of the divine 
|K>wer other than that already found in natural forc^, 
while it limits the divine goodne^ in the fulfilment of its 
ends to the means these laws and forces afford. It so 
identifies God and the world that it denies God personal 
freedom ; it tends to abandon theism for pantheism. Only 
if it could be proved that Gk>d’s wisdom is exhaustively 
expre^ed in nature’s laws, or His power absolutely exer- 
cised in nature’s forces, or His goodn^ perfectly realised 
in normal events, would this identification of God’s super- 
natural agency and the natural order be justified. 

(ii) Secondly, Mr. Thompson contends that the denial 
of the miracle of J^us is nec^sary in order that tiie 
complete humanity of Jesus may be affirmed. He has not 
expressed himself fully on two questions of the utmc^ 
importance, although he suggests that we must insist on 
an identity dE Christ’s moral nature with our nature as we 
have recently recognised the human limitations of His 
knowledge. Does the completeness of Jesus’ humanity 
involve a denial of His sinless character or His filial con- 
sciousn^, the uniqueness of both of which Hamaek 
affirms 1 If it do^, how can He be r^arded as a Divine 
Incarnation t In dealing with the Resurrection, Mr. 
Thompson asserts that without accepting the tradition of 
the Empty Grave, and without committing ourselves to 
any opinion as r^ards the nature of the two appearances 
which he finds in the earliest tradition, we may yet believe 
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tiiat Quigt wid tiiat we can experience Him as aE¥ft 
Here lie do« rwognise as consistent with Jmns’ complete 
hinnanity wtat must be at leaat confessed as not predicabie 
of oth^ men. If we may suppose that he would also 
admit tibst m regards His moral character and His religions 
Jmxm was exceptional, ihen complete 
hninanity would not exclude uniqueness in some respects, 
and why not in others, such as the working of miracles ? 

(iii) To be consistent Mr. Thompson would need to deny 
e¥erytMi^ tbat distinguished Jesus from other men, and he 
would then depri¥e himself of any ground for profeMng 
belief in a di¥ine incarnation. He do^ affirm that we must 
r^c^nise the real di¥inity in the complete humanity; 
but if complete humanity means that Jesus was in ail 
repents exactly like other men, why should He alone be 
r^arded as a di¥ine incarnation, and why should not all 
men be so regarded ? We must go, if we follow him here, 
a step further in the pantheistic direction. Some dis- 
tinction between Jesus and other men there must he, if we 
are to confess of Him what we do not assert of any other 
man. This argument brings us to the central issue about 
the person of Christ. If we deny His miracles, must we 
not consistently deny His uniqueness ; and if we deny His 
uniqueness must we not cease trifling with words, and give 
up the belief in the di¥ine incarnation, except in some 
vague pantheistic form that all men are divine ? 

(3) Assuming that the negative criticism of the Gk)spels 
wHch reduces Jesus to a ‘ faith-healer ’ on the one hand, 
and to a ‘ visionary * on the other hand, cannot justify 
itself, and that through the Gospels we can get to know 
what the historical Jesus was, we must try to answer the 
question : What did He think of Himself ? It has 
already been indicated that Jesus considered His miracles 
as wrought by a power God had given Him, and as out- 
ward signs of Bds Messiahship. It has also been shown 
that Jesus conceived the Kingdom of God as not only a 
moral and religious progress of mankind, but as a super* 
natural order with God to be realised on earth by the act 
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of God when men had the faith to m^eive it. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that Jesus In His thoughts and 
deeds alike mov^, in communion withj, dependence on, 
submission ix> GckI as the Father, in a imhn which we 
cannot d^ribe adequately by any other term than super- 
natural. If to believe that above the order of the world 
of oiir cominon experience there is a present active and 
beneficeiit divine reality, responsive in fuln^ of biasing 
to human faith beyond the bounds of natural gcx>d, is 
superstition, then Jesus was superstitious. But if He gave 
in ffimself ‘ infallible proof ’ of that divine reality, we may 
gladly accept the superatition as a revelation. There are 
three respects in which Jesus show^ Edmself su|mr- 
naturai, above and beyond the bounds of our co mm on 
humanity. 

(i) The moral character, shown not only in the moral 
rightness of His deeds, but also in the moral wisdom of His 
words, is absolutely unique. The portrait the Gc^pels 
present to us is that of a sinless personality, as the charge 
against Him that unbelief has brought on closer scrutiny 
faH to the ground, and we need not even waste time in 
looking into themJ Calling men to repentance and 
offering them the forgiven^ of sin, there is no trace in the 
Gc^pels of any penitence for Eds own sin, or prayer for 
its forgiveness. If there were any secret sin in Him, 
or even the memory of sins in the past, this would dhiow 
a moral insensibility in irreconcilable contrast with ibe 
moral discernment Ws teaching shows. There is nothing 
in J^fus’ self-witness corr^ponding to Paul’s confession 
in Romans vii. This sinle^ness, outward as s^n in the 
evangelical portrait d Him, inward as prov^ by the 
absence of ^e consciousness of sin, is, however, never 
represented as a moral impassivity. One cannot believe 
that any disciple invented the story of the Temptation 
or of the Struggle in Gethsemane ; and, as there were no 
witnesses of the first, and the witnesses of the sm)nd accord- 
ing to the narrative ifeeK were for mc^ of the time asleep 

1 See Studiet m ih» Inner lAfe qf Jam, pp. ^6-7. 

G 
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(Matt, xxvi- 40, 43, 45), the accounts must come in some 
waT from Jesus Himself. !Not confessing the actuality of 
He yet confesses the liability to temptation. It is in 
the light of such experiences that we must interpret His 
saying to the young ruler ; ‘ Why callest thou me good ? 
none is good save one, even God ’ (Mark x. 18), ^ot 
conscious of actual sin, yet aware of the possibility of moral 
failure, in sincjerity and humility He refuses to claim for 
Himself, until His Father’s will is accomplished, the pos- 
session of that divine perfection. The narratives of the 
Gospels present such a contrast in moral spirit and purpose 
between the Master and the disciples, that to the writer at 
least it ^ms absolutely incredible that any one of the 
disciples, or several in concert, or the Christian community 
generally could have fimt invented and then depicted the 
personality of Jesus as it appears in the Gospels, Some 
of the defects of the narrators would have been assigned 
as excellences to Jesus. Some indication of moral failure, 
had there been any, would have unwittingly escaped notice. 
The liability to temptation and the reality of struggle 
would have been concealed, or explained away. The 
moral realism, so far removed from the docetism of the 
later orthodoxy, surely guarantees the trustworthiness of 
the portraiture. It would be easy, but it is unnecessary, 
tx> collect passages from writers not accepting the orthodox 
Christology to prove the reverence for the moral character 
of Jesus which is almost universal wherever the Gospels 
are known. More recent challenges of the moral ideal 
presented in the teaching must be dealt with in a subse- 
quent chapter (Chapter vm.) ; but now we are concerned 
only with the impression made by the sinless, holy, loving 
personality. Can we account for that personality by 
heredity, environment, or any of the factors that condirion 
human development ? 

(ii) Appreciating to the full the goodness and godliness 
of ‘ the quiet in the land,’ the pious Jewish circle in which 
He grew up, yet the contrast between Him and His mother 
and brethren, and others of the good and godly we meet 
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■witii in the GcMpek^ is stiE too great for any explanation to 
be adequate wMcb does not recogni^ His moral unique- 
ness and even transcendence. Tbe believer in the 
tradition of the Tirgin-birth may be able to see some con- 
nection between the moral perfection of the j^reonaltj 
of Jesus and the mode of His entrance into human life. 
If His birth was ‘ not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God * ; ^ if the entimce of the 
Son of God into humanity was by a supematiira! act of 
God, in which human faith in the mother was rweptive of, 
and responsive to, divine grace,^ then it is inteUigible that 
He who entered into an inheritance of faith and consajuent 
obedience, and not of tendency towai^ evil, and into an 
environment where the influence of the home would be 
sancrifled by the knowledge of the sacr^ trust and task 
Gk>d had assigned, never even in the beginnings of His 
moral development was turned from the right into the 
wrong way. Three objections to this view may be briefly 
met. It is, firstly^ not materialism, as runs the foolish 
taunt ; for it was not the absence of the paternal function 
but the receptivity of human faith in the mother for tiie 
divine grace in the supernatural act of God that was the 
efficient cause of the unique manner of His birth. The 
personality was morally and rel^ourfj conditioned in its 
entrance on human life. SeccmMy^ the moral reality of 
His life is not denied, for it has to be shown that no moral 
development is real which does not b^in with moral 
failure. The possibility of choosing right or wrong involves 
not sinfuln^, but freedom. Jesus by the manner of His 
birth was not determined to goodness, but was guarded 
against turning towards evil before moral choice was 
possible. Thirdly, His persoimlity is not merely a pattern 
to be imitated by us ; it is typical, and, as we rfiaE see 
further, reproductive. To be our Saviour and Lord, to 
show us not only what goodness is, but by His grs^e to 

1 The writer cannot resist the impression that in Uiese phrases of the 
Fourth Eran^list there is a covert reference to the fact of the Virgm-hirth, 

3 See ^MWies m the Itmer Ufe, qfJevas, d^p. ii 
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make ms goods He must be moire than merely 0121 
Brother. It is TTia difference from ns, and not His resem- 
bhince to 11s, that enables Him to effect in ns an inwaixl 
momi and religions change which we conld not effect m 
onraelv^. The grace of God creative in Him of His 
perfect i^rsonaiity is recreative through Him In ns to 
make onr personality perfect. The writer has ventnred 
thus briefly to state his own view on this disputed question, 
m to Mm the fact of the Yirgin-hirth is both credible on a 
comparison of the literary and Mstorical probabiliti^ for 
and against, and intelligible as offering some explanation 
of the moral uniqueness and transcendence of Jesus. He 
does not feel warranted in dealing with it at greater length 
for two reasons: firstly, because there are questions 
regarding the person of Christ still to he discu^ed of more 
crucial significance for faith than this whether J^us was 
virgin-bom or not ; and secondly, because there is much 
1^^ agreement among Christian scholars on this subject 
f. ha.'n on others to be dealt with, and he is not anxi ous to 
commend for acceptance his own private opinions, but the 
common faith of Christians. 

(iii) We follow only practical convenience in dealing 
with the moral character of Jesus separately from the 
religious consciousness ; yet for Jesus Hi mself there was 
no such distinction of morality and religion. His moral 
perfection was the expression and exercise in deed and 
word of His religious consciousness. He knew, trusted, 
loved and obeyed God as Father, and His life in its good- 
ness and godliness was the life of the Son of God. It is 
in His relation to God that His character finds its explana- 
tion. WMle in the Synoptics Jesus speaks of God as Father, 
it is only in the Fourth Gospel that He often speaks of Him- 
self as the Son. How far this Gospel can be taken as 
Mstory, and how far it must be taken as doctrine, will he 
considered in the next section of tMs chapter. Meanwhile 
it may be pointed out that with the exception of a few 
passages in which the metaphysics of the evangelist can 
be detected, the SonsMp so frequently referred to is 
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essentially moral and religions, TLe Son’s dependence on 
and snbinl Virion to tlie Father is as much insisted on m 
His communioii with the Father. There is one utterance 
in the Sjnoptiesj Matt. xi. 25-27 and Luke x. 22, which 
expresses a filial consciousness similar to that expressed 
in the Fourth Gospel. This has been spoken of as ® a 
Johan ni ne block of marble which has somehow strayed 
among the plain Synoptic bricks ’ ; but this too facile 
disposal of a difficulty has against it the fact that the 
same utterance appears in Matthew and in Luke with only 
such mocMcations m the editorial activity of each is 
sufficient to explain, and that accordingly it must be 
traced back to the co mm on source, called by Hamack Q, 
and sometimes identified with the Logia of which Faplas 
speaks. This is a very early collection of the sayings of 
Jesus, probably earlier than Mark’s Gospel, and poi^iblj 
even used in that Go-spei, although it seems impossible to 
accept Sir William Bamsay’s suggestion that it was made 
before the death of Jesus.^ Any reconstruction of this 
source must at best be conjectural ; but this is the form 
in which Hamack reproduces this particular saying. He 
piac^ in brackets the words of the authenticity of which 
he is le^ certain. ‘ All has been delivemi to me by Hie 
Father, and no man has known [the Son, but only the 
Father, and none has known] the Father but only the 
Son, and he to whom the Son wills to reveal it.’ ^ If 
there is any part doubtful it is the assertion of the mystery 
of the Son’s being ; there is no doubt about J^us’ claim 
to know GkKi as Father as no man knows Him, and to be 
alone able to reveal God as Father to men. The first 
clause is not a claim to absolute sovereignty, but a 
declaration of absolute dependence, even as the words 
preceding expr^ entire submission to tbe will of God, 
even when that will limits the effect of His ministiy to the 
babes. Tbe claim, too, must be interpreted in the light 
of the further description of Himself as meek and lowly 

1 Tte Expositor, seventli series, vol. iii. p. 424. 

» $md Eedsn Jem, pp. 17, 18, 9^ 188-4, 188 C 
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in liearl> and as accordingly offering to the laboining and 
heavy-ladffli iwt In a light burden and an easy yoke A 
Jmus’ conscionsn^ is a filial consciousness, trust in, 
anixender to, bs well as knowledge of and love for God as 
Faflier. Wa ©"tecnre the distinctive character of the 
CSnrisMan revelation if we bring to the forefront the abstract 
naetephysical conception, and throw into the background 
the concrete moral and religions consciousness of Sonship. 
That consciousness may req^uire, and the writer believes 
that it do^ require, a metaphysical explanation ; but the 
historical datum to start from is the Sonship of Jesus. 
When we observe the reserve that J^ns maintained as 
r^ards the Messiahship, it is not surprising that He 
should have said even less about His relation to God to 
the disciple who were not yet prepared for such a 
revelation. Nor is it improbable that he may have 
spoken more frankly to a few who could understand, and 
that in the Fourth Gc^pel there may he preserved the 
reminiscences of one of His confidants. It would be a 
mistake, however, to lay all the stress on such utterances, 
for J^us was living TTis Sonship when He was not speak- 
ing of it. If we compare the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment about God even at its best, still more when we draw 
into our comparison the ideas of contemporary Judaism, 
tiie simplicity, constancy, and certainty with which 
J^us speaks of God as Father must sitqorise us. How 
did He see so clearly and feel so surely the Fatherhood of 
God ? Prophetic illumination does not seem to offer an 
adequate explanation. It was the umque relationship to 
Gkwi of which He was conscious that enabled Him to 
reveal the Father as He had never been yet revealed 
to man. That relationship was being constantly revealed 
in His confidence in God, and His submission to God. 
Whether we always have the very word of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel or not, Jesus might fitly assure His disciples 
that ^He that hath seen me hath seen the Fath^’ 

1 Althottgli this utterance is found in Matthew only, who could doubt its 
l^nuinenessl 
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(Joim xiv, 9)5 for as we read the Gcwpelsj aad so reprodnM 
as fax as we can the experience disciplesMp, Miere 
dawns upon ns and brightens to the perfect day the 
revelation of the Father in the Son. 

(iv) What J^ns wm in Himself in momi character Mid 
In religions consdonsn^ He was not for Himself alone. 
To adapt Paul’s phia^. He was not only living soul, 
but life-giving Spirit (1 Cor. xv. 45). His goodness and 
godlinm were communicative, r^prodncrive, w© may say 
contagions. Dining His earthly life He awakened in men 
the sense of Mn, the draire for pyrdon, the ai^iration after 
holing, the hunger for God ; and He imparted to mm 
the certainty of the Father, the aiMnrance of pardon Mid 
the experience of salvation. ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thw,’ 
‘ Thy f aarii hath saved thee,’ ‘ Go in peac^ ’ (Luke vii. 
48, 50). These were not words on His merely ; they 
were facts in the lives of those who trusted in Him. His 
death did not end this gracious and biased ministiy 
to the souls of men. In all lands and all ages men have 
experienced His saving grace as really as those who came 
into sensible contact with Him. He has proved Himself 
always and everywhere able to save to the nttermost all 
who come to by Him (Hebrews vii. 25).^ Is this 
uniform and constant t^timony of Christian experim<^ 
to be prononnced a subjective illusion ? If it is, how has 
it so invariably had such objective effects as changed 
liv^, transformed characters, sorrow tamed into joy, the 
hope of immortality in the very hour and article of deata, 
the constraint of unbound^ service and uncalculataig 
sacrifice for His Name’s sake 7 Is not the testimony of 
the salnta to the secret of their holiness, and of the saved 
to the source of thrir deliverance, as valid evidence as the 
sensible phenomena which afford the data for science ? 

(v) The contmued Saviouxhood of Jesus Christ involves 
not merely BQs survival of death, as many believe that 
their beloved dead have survived, but such a victory 
over death m enabled Him to convey to chc^en witoesses 

I !Mji will be more fully disctisfed in Uie n«rt chapter. 
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the certomty tlmt He lived. We need not discuss whether 
the accnmijlatwi evidence of Christian experience through- 
out the centuries would be sufficient to maintam for ns 
the certainty that Jesus lives, although so robust and 
a thinker as the late Dr. Dale believed that it would ; ^ 
but what is certain is that the primitive Christian com- 
munity, overwhelmed by the tragedy of His Cross, could 
not have originated that certainty had there not been 
proofs clear and full enough to overcome all doubts and 
feara, for there is no evidence in any of the source we 
possess that the faith of the disciples in their Master was 
strong enough to triumph over the failure of their hopes 
in His death, and to produce of itself the conviction of His 
victory over death. Hamack distinguishes the Easter 
faith and the Easter message, the belief in Jesus’ victory 
over death and the accounts of His appearances ; but he 
does not show how the Easter faith could have come to 
be without tbe appearances, or having come to be could 
imagine the appearances.* Mr. Thompson discredits the 
tradition of the Empty Grave, and admits as authenticated 
in the early tradition only two appearances before 
Pentecost ; but he accepts the Christian conviction that 
Christ can be experienced as alive.* There seems, however, 
to be no alternative between rejecting the Easter faith 
and accepting the Easter message in its main features, 
if not aU its details. If the former course is taken, the 
Easter faith must be accounted for as a subjective illusion, 
and Christian experience must be dismissed as deceptive. 
It may be impossible with only the data before us, and so 
much unknown that we should need to know, to harmonise 
the narratives about the Hesurrection in the Gospels,* 
but be the difficulties what they may, the records do 
testify to the reality of a number of appearances of the 
Risen Lord to TTIs disciples. But the Gospels are not 

1 See liis book, The Living Christ and tTie Fgwt 

* Wesen des Chrisi&nAims, pp. 101-2. 

® Mirades in the Nem Testament^ pp. 192-5, 211. 

4 See Sunday’s article on ‘Jesus Christ* in Hastings’ BiUe Butionmr^i 
VoL ii. pp. 638-42, for a foil discnssion of these narratiTes. 
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our earll^ evidence. In 1 CorintMans xv. 3-8 Paul 
snininaris^ tte common tradition about tbe ap^arances 
which he MmseJf had received, and which in Ms preaching 
he delivered to the church^ wMch he found^ witMn 
thirty yeara Mter the death of Jesus. The witnesses of the 
Risen lord to whom he appeals are Peter, James, the 
head of the community in Jemsakin, the whole apostolic 
company and five hundred brethren, * of whom the greater 
part remain unto tMs present, but some are falen asl^p.' 
As the last witn^ he offers himseK, and declare that the 
effect of his ^eing J^us was so sudden and violent an 
inward change, that he d^rib^ it as mi aboriion. On 
his having s^n J^us as had thc^ other witnessw he 
bas^ his claim to be an apostie (1 Cor. ix. 1). It is taie 
that he claims at other times to have ‘ visions and mvela- 
tions of the Lord ’ (2 Cor. xii. 1) ; hut he is doubtful whether 
he should glory in them, and he does not base his 
authority as an apostle upon them. Paul’s language does 
not wanant the reasoning that ihe appearance that led 
to his conversion was subjective exactly as were these 
‘ visions and revelations,’ and that the appearance to 
the other witnese were equally subjective. It has not 
yet ben shown psychologically probable that in tiie 
condition of dependency or even depair in wMch the 
Onistian community found itself after the deth of Jens, 
hailucinations of His living presence for both sight and 
hearing could have affeted so large a number and so varied 
temi^raments, still les that Saul the persecutor was in 
the frame of mind on the way to Damascus to be subjected 
to such a elf-illusicm. The moral and the religious effects 
of the belief in the Beurrection were such in the primitive 
community, and continue to be sucb wherever that belief 
is accepted, that it is impossible to believe tiiat the belief 
iteelf is based on phymeal hallucinations. A subordinate 
and yet not unimportent question is this, whether the body 
of J^us was raised, or the r^uirection was ^ixitual. 
If the latter only, be it observed that the tradition of the 
Empty Grave must be rejected, and the appearanoea 
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themselves must "be regarded as so far deceptive as they 
sii^est a bodily resurrection. The term iteelf , as cinTentiy 
understood, did not mean a survival of the spirit only, 
but also the mi^g up of the body. Mr. Thomj^oii rejects 
the tradition of the Empty Grave on the quite inadequate 
ground that Mark, whom he identafi^ with the young 
man whom the women saw in the grave, is the sole witn^, 
and tbat he was too fond of miracl^s,^ and he tries to prove 
that Paul is on his side. In the discn^on on the 
Resnirection in 1 Corinthians xv. Paul indicates two mod^ : 
one for those who have fallen asleep, and another for those 
who are aMve at the Second Advent. To the dead ‘ God 
giveth a body as it hath pleased Him ’ (verse 38), and hmre 
Mr. Thompson assumes that Paul r^arded this spiritual 
body as an entirely new creation having no connection with 
the natural body laid in the grave, which has been dissolved ; 
tho^ who do not sleep will be suddenly changed, the 
ooiruptihle putting on incorruption, and the mortal 
immortality (verses 52 and 63). Mr. Thompson very 
confidently decides that Paul thought of Jesus’ resurrection 
as according to the first mode, and not the second. The 
natural body of J^us remained in the grave, and saw 
corruption ; the spiritual body was an entirely new 
creation.^ Before Mr. Thompson’s hook appeared the 
writer after a careful study of the passage had reached 
the opposite conclusion,® that Paul thought of the 
Besurrection of Christ as so sudden a change as he 
anticipate at the Second Advent for those then aJive. 
if Christ’s natural body was thus transforme, was not the 
victory over death more complete than if it was left to 
see corruption in the grave ? Again the foolish taunt 
that this is materialism may be uttere. But is it 
materialism to believe in the absolute sovereignty of 
spirit over matter, or to hold that matter, which aJreey 
serves spirit as the organ of personality, cannot be so 
transformed as to become completely subservient to spirit ? 

1 Miracles in the AJw TestaTJient, pp. 175-6. * Ibid.^ pp. 168-72. 

* See Studies qf Paul and his GospU, chap. tL pp. 1<^7. 
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(i) Tke result of tiie discnssioii of tlie preyfotis sectioo 
is tMs, that Jesus in His moral characters His religious 
conscioTisneM, His safiiig grace is unique and tmns- 
oendent; He is not natural or explicable in the way 
timt other men and their work can he expiain«ij hut 
supomatuial, as according to His own self-witne®, related 
to Gk)d and endows by God as no other man. It has 
b^n shown further that there is an intelligible connection 
between His moral clmracter and Hie account given of 
His mitrance into the world in the tradition of the Virgin- 
birth, and that this conm^Hon makes the tradition more 
credible; that EKs saving grace in its universality and 
permanence involve that He liv^ and reigns, and Hmt 
accordingly the tradition of His Resurrection is *no 
cunningly devised fable ’ but a witness to i^aiity ; that 
it is not improbable that one who was what He was, and 
whc^ entr^ce into and exodus from earthly life was as 
the Christian tradition reprints it, did deeds which may 
be in strictet accuracy described as miracles. He com^ 
from above and beyond nature and mankind as known to 
our common experience. May we follow Him into the 
region from which He comes, or is it our wisdom to leave 
TTir person an unsolved problem ? Hoes Christian faith 
need or aflow a metaphysic ? There are questions about 
Hae ultiniate source, the essential nature, and the final 
puipc^ of the universe which the mind asks and must 
ask itself. to know himself must question himself 

regarding the whence, the why, and the whither of him- 
self and mankind. Will a further inquiry into what 
Christ is help us to answer our questions r^arding the 
world and TnaTi t He claimed to reveal Ck>d and redeem 
and human experience has confirmed His claim, and 
we cannot be content to leave Him aniunsolved problem. 
Even the primitive Christian community had to give an 
answer. One of these apostolic interpretations claims 
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to Ibe also an evangelical testimony. In tlie Fourtli Gospel 
the doctiine of Ciarist is presented in the Mstory of Jesus, 
(2) The Itemry and historical problem of the Fourth 
Gospel does not fall within the writer’s province in this 
volume.^ The sole c^uestioii with which he is concerned 
is this : Can the Johannine presentation of the life and 
work of J^iis be regarded as historical reality in the same 
sense and to the same extent as the Synoptic ? An 
extreme negative criricism denies to the Fourth Gospel 
any value as history ; it is doctrine disguised as narrative, 
faith posing as fact, metaphysic disporting itself m imlity. 
The writer himself holds that it is impossible to maintain the 
traditionai authorship by John, the son of Zebedee, and 
to regard the Gospel as history in the same way as the 
Synoptics may be so regarded. But his studies have led 
him to the conclusion that there is in the Gospel the 
t^timony of an eye-witness, a Jerusalemite disciple, 
who was ignorant of the Galilean ministry, but informed, 
as were not the Synoptists, of the work of Jesus in Judaea 
and Jerusalem ; that the Gospel as we have it has pro- 
bably not come to us directly from that eye-witness, but 
from one of his disciples, who delighted in honouring his 
teacher by describing him as ‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,’ and stands in its historical contents in much the 
same relation to the testimony of this eye-witness as does 
Mark’s Gospel to Peter’s reminiscences, although the 
doctrinal elaboration of the Fourth Gospel goes very 
much further than any that can be detected in the Second 
Gospel ; and that it is still possible so to separate history 
and dooferine as to secure trustworthy additional testimony 
to the course and the character of the ministry of Jesus,^ 
The evidence that Westcott gives in his Gommmtary 
regarding the minute knowledge shown in the Gk)spel of 
times, places, customs, etc., cannot be got rid of by the 
assumption that a later writer, though consciously writing 


1 SeePealce*s A GriticdL Introduction to the Hew Testament^ cliaps. xiT. 
XTii. ; also Sanday’a The Criticism of the Fourth Gospdm 

2 Sea Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, pp. 20-34, pp. 38-87. 
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atlegoiy, got up the local and temporal atmosphere with 
the care of a modem Mstoricai novelist ^ and does point 
to an e5"^e-w!t!ieffl who knew Jemsalem intiiiiatelj, but 
not Galilee. It Is Mstorically probable that Jesus did 
begin His mimstry in Judaea, and, although compelled to 
withdraw to Galilee by the opposition of the Jewish rulers 
and teacheis, and the nntnistworthiness of the Jerusalem 
populace (John ii. 23-25), returned to Jerusalem and 
renewed His efforts there at the great feaste, when the 
presence in th© city of a number of His fellow-countrymen, 
the Galileans, afforded Him the nece^tij prot^tion. 
For on the one hand the Synoptic account of the last days 
in Jerusalem does presuppose that Jesus was letter known 
there than their previous records would afford any imson 
for believing; and, on the other hand, it Is mcBt likely 
that Jesus, who was conscious of being the Jewish M^siah, 
and who offered Himself as such to the Jewish people, 
would afford the nation at the centre of ite rehgious life 
an opportunity for deciding on His claims much more 
adequate, would make an effort to secure a favourable 
decision much more urgent, than the Synoptics give any 
evidence of. Taking the Synoptic records alone, could 
J^us with trath have said in His lament over Jerusalem, 
‘ How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not ! ’ (llatt. xsiii. 37). If J^us did no 
more to win Jerusalem than the Synoptics rword, such 
words sound hollow. As we read the Gospel without any 
prepc^^ions against its historical character, are we not 
again and again made to feel that we are indeed in the 
presence of J^us Himself, and that an eye-witn^ is telliog 
us what he saw. To dismiss this as the realism of fiction 
is surely an anachronism, or transporting of modem literary 
methods to an ancient writing. Further, is there not 
throughout this Gospel an appreciation of the personality 
of J^ius which com^ very much nearer the personal 
homage and devotion to the Saviour and Lord of the 
Christian believer than we ever meet with In the Synoptic^ I 
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Wm mch sa appiroiatioa possible only to ike faitb of a 
later age ? Would not the historical Jesus have inspired 
It in a few choice spirits, who understood Him better, and 
lov«i Him more, than the discipioi whose tesiamony has 
come to us in the Synoptics ? Is it altogether unlikely 
that amid so much misuiidersfanciing, and with so little 
RyTin|miliy fmnn the Companions He had chc^en, Jwiis did 
mnbiadea His heart more freely, if there was a disciple in 
Jerusalem who was more recepMve of, and r^ponsive 
to, His truth and grace ? The longer the writer studio 
the Cwpels, the more impressed is he with the incomplete 
n^s of the Synoptics, and the need of supplementing their 
repre^ntaisons from the Fourth Gospel, and he is confident 
that we are warranted, in i^Mng to determine the 
historical reality of Jesus, in using the Fourth Gospel as 
well as ihe Synoptics with the more vigoious criticism 
that the very charackar of the Gospel imp<^. 

(3) The Gospel is doctrine as well as history, reflection 
as well as lerninisoence ; and the author even when he is 
giving reDainiscmic^ pr^ents them in Ms own phraseolo^ . 
For the TOSj-nnar of the teaching of Jesus, for the terms He 
used, and the aigumenis He employed, we must go to the 
Sjnoptists, and be guided by them. The difference be- 
twmo. the Synoptic pr^entation and the J oh ann i ne is 
not acxjounted for, as is often maintained, by the difference 
I^tween Jerusalem and Galilee, the teachers and the 
rulms on the one hand, and the common people on the 
other ; for in the discourse John giv^ after the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand to the multitude in Galilee, the language 
peculiar to Mm is used (vi.) ; and in the controversies in 
Jerusalem the Sjmoptic^ record the speech of J^us as the 
same as in Galilee. As the Epistles wMch go along with 
the Cfospels show, the terminology is peculiar to the author, 
or to the circle from wMch these writings have come to us. 
It seems to be altogether unlikely that the long discussions, 
in wMch Jesus is represented as engaging wdth .His 
opponents, with their fi^uent repetitions and their keenly 
controvertial tone, are accurate reports of actual q)eeches of 
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Jesus ; for on the one hand it is not consistent with the 
chaxacter of JesiM, m pr^nt^ in the Synoptic Gospels, 
that He so persistent and vehement in defence 

of Hnnaelfj and bo urgent and even intolerant in the 
a^rlion of His claims ; and on the other it was natural 
for a di«2iplej thoroughly convinced, sfiame with zeal for 
th© Master’s name and can^, to develop aigiunents for 
His claims, on ihe basis oi remembered sayings, but with 
more dirwt rrference to more recent challenge from Ms 
own ©avironment. There are p^age®, however, in which 
w© can trac^ the procem by which reminiscencse pj^ed 
over Into reflection. Tat© only on© instance. In the 
interview with Kicodemns (iii. 1-10), a probable historicml 
sitnatlon is printed. It is not unlikely that the 
Phari^^, amdous not to b© IdEt behind in a popular 
religious movement, desired to come to some under- 
standing with Jesus, and sent Xicodemus to put out 
feelers ; for J esus does not treat Mm as an anxions inquirer, 
and addresses him not as an individual, but as representing 
a party, when He makes His uncompromising demand. 
Probably reminiscence ends at verse 10, and reflection 
b^ins with veac^ 11, as what follows is not at all appro- 
priate to the Mstorical occasion. As the author believed 
himself to be led by the spirit of truth in th^ reflections, 
for him there was no moral problem, as tiiere is for us, in 
his sending forth his reflections as well as remM^enc^ 
as his tmtimony to J^us. 

(4) If the Gospel contains either at first hand, or more 
probably at ^<x>nd hand, the reminiscences with the reflec- 
tions of an eye-witn^, we can see how inevitably Christian 
faith a^ed itself questions about the peraon of Jesus, and 
tri^ to answer them. While in the Prologue the author 
seeks to commend his Christian witness to readm Inter- 
^ted in the recent philosophy by connecting it with the 
common conception of the Logos, yet Hamacfc seenm 
right, and Scott wrong,^ in maintaining that tiie conception 

1 Compare HarnacFs Mistory o/Bogmaj tnuis,, toL L p. aote, waad 
Seotfa TkB Fowik Gospdj pp. 16S-70, 
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0f tlie Lc^os dominates the hlsloiy. Xot only d<^ the 
term E 0 t occur again, but what the author affirms aboEt 
Jfflns ttm adeijiiately accounted for as Ms own reflections^ 
depeadli^ on and developed out of His reminiscences. 
It wwA the overmastering impressioii of Jesus that he was 
Irving to make intelligible to himself and others. If he 
caught up the Idea of the Lc^os from current thought 
around Mm, it was not to interpret Jesus to Hmself by 
that idea, but to commend J^us to those to whom the 
idw was true, as being for thought, and still more for life, 
not only al hut far more than all that the LogcB could be. 
That the author of the Fourth Gospel described Jesus as 
the Logos incarnate shows how great the impression the 
Mstorical reality had made on him, and how great was 
the experience he stiU had of the truth and grace of Christ, 
that such an explanation seemed necessary to him. If 
firom hiTn we turn to other believers, we find a amilar 
effect. The primitive community after the R^urrection 
not only renewed its belief in J^us as M^srfah, but 
swcribai to Him the title Jewish piety assigned to Jehovah, 
and caled Him Lord. Paul not only shared that belief, but 
by Ms own experience of the saving power of Jesus Chnst 
was l«i to develop further the idea of SonsHp, given in 
Jesus’ self-witne^, and to place the Lord beside the one 
God in his confe^on of Ms monotheistic faith in opposition 
to |K>!ythebm. Jesus was for him the Man from heaven, 
the Son of God’s love, the image of the invisible God, the 
firstborn of aU creation, one who existing in the form of 
Gc^ had to empty Himself in becoming man.^ In a few 

in the Fourth Gc^pel J^us is represented as 
claiming pre-existence ; and it is not improbable that as, 
In the face of opposition. He fell back on His own inward 
certainty of Hia filial relation to God, tiiere came to Him 
the assurance that His relation to God had not begun 
in time, but was eternal as God Himself.^ It is more 
intelligible from the j^ychological standpoint that tMs 

1 8e« Siudieg ef Paul and his Ompd, pp. 105-83. 

2 See Studies m the Inner Life of Jems ^ pp. 83-7. 
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assurance came as a frmh mtnitioii, and was not a con- 
timions memoiy. Be tkat as it may, nay, even if we mast 
not lay too great str^ on tke antkenticity of tlie« ntten 
aithonglhL it is not likely that the author would 
make such an affirmation without some groimd in remem- 
bemi sayings of the important consideration is that 

those who were in contact with the historical reality of 
3mm could not rest in their thought about Him til they 
exalted Him, not above nature and man only, but into 
the very being and Hfe of Ckni, We must r^rve for the 
snb^jnent chapter on ' The Christian View of God/ the 
Justification of this oonfemon of tii© divinity Jmns 
Christ the Lord. 
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CHAPTEB V 

rm CHEisnAH salvatioh 

1 

(1) OsE a^pecst of the pemnalitj of the Lord Jmos Christy 
His mmug graoej has been briefly mention^ in the pre- 
ceding chapter, bnt the fuller treatment it demands ha^ 
been r^rred for this. It might appear from the conclud- 
ing sentence of the preceding chapter as if the course of 
the argument were being wantonly interrupted in order 
to deal with this subject ; but this would be so serious 
a imsunderstanding that it must at once be remove. 
Whether the Christian Church is justified in calling Jesus 
God depends on whether He has done and is doing for 
.mankind what Gk>d alone can do. There are grounds for 
the Christiaii confession in the historical reality as pre- 
^nted in the previous chapter ; but the argument cannot 
be regarded as complete until we have estimated fully, 
or m fully as we can, the worth of Jesus as Saviour and 
Lord to mankind. Without depreciating the logical 
rdievancy erf any of the other fact® already mentioned, yet 
we can b^ reach tlie truth of His person through the 
worth of His work. This is an age that cares more for 
empirical evidence than for logical demonstration; and 
so the course of argument in this chapter is specially 
adaptoi to it. Not only so, but if our aim is not only 
to compel an intellectual assent to the claims of Christ, 
but also to constrain a practical consent to His grace and 
troth, It is the only method that is relevant to and effec- 
tive for our purpe^. We must then define what the 
Christian salvation is, and Christ’s part in it. 

(2) In seeking to define the Christian salvation we must 
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beware of ‘ tlie j^isona! eqnation,’ Iml Eiaitiiig omwlTes 
unduly to our own experience we conceive wkat Qmsi- 
1ms done too narrowly and one-sidedly. It is now 
genemliy i^re^ that the end of religion is practical and 
not theoretical; that if it answers the qnmtions of the 
intellect, that is only incidentally in meeting the n^ds of 
toe life. In the lower stages of religions development the 
ffld of toe gods is sought for natural goods, toe provision 
of food, ete., toe protection from danger, disease, death. 
Where morality comes into clcBer aJllance with religion, 
as where toe tribal deity bea>m.es the guardian of tribal 
custom, it is a moral g(K>d as weH that is sought. Phyrical 
evils are toonght of as penalties of any br^ch <rf custom 
or law, and their removal is sought by conf^aon, penitence, 
sacrifice. As morality becomes more inward, toe state 
of toe heart towards God and the goodness He enjoins is 
seen to affect the relation to God. Distaist of, or disobedi- 
ence to God disturbs the confidence and the satisfaction 
of communion with God. Whenever tiiis communion 
with God comes to he valued for its own sake, we may say 
that a spiritual good has emerged. Deliverance from evil, 
forgiveness of sin, peace with God, are toe natural, moral, 
and spiritual good sought, in so far as man’s consciousness 
of relation to toe divine is affected by his sen^ of having 
transgressed in any way the will of God. In so far as my 
religion meets my of th^ needs it may be described in a 
broad use of toe term as redempive. But this is only toe 
n^^tive aspect of religion ; there is a positive also. Man 
d^lr^ life, md ever more abounding life, physically, 
morally, md ^iritually. He wants to be happy as weH 
as safe, holy as weE as forgiven, dehghting in God as weE 
as at peace with God. Such natural, moral, and spiritual 
good he might s^k even if he had no sense of sin, md so 
far as a religion meets this desire of the soul, it may be 
d^ribed as p&'fedive. Probably in the description of 
toe Oiristian salvation toe n^ative or redemptive aspwt 
has often been more emphasised than toe poritive or 
perf^tive. We notice the evE we suffer more than toe 
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gcc^d we eiijoj ; we feel more keenly deliverance from 
danger tkaa tetowa! of gifts ; sin and Judgment am 
realities, toliness and blessedness are ideals, and tlie one 
oppress ns at first more tban the other inspires. In our 
present condition the deliverance of the soul seems more 
urgent than its development. Forgiveness must be 
assnroi before holiness can be pursued, and the assumnce 
become a motive of the pursuit. There are some 
Qnistians who seem to be content with having Just cross^ 
over Joidan, leaving the 'wilderness 'wanderings behind, 
but are not mger to go up and possess the promised land. 
In H>me of the Christian creeds the word salvation is 
limited to the redemptive aspect of the Christian religion ; 
to use the technical terms, it ineludes justification but not 
sanctification. Against so one-sided a view it is nec^saxy 
to insist that the Christian salvation is not only deliverance 
from the death of dn, but possession of the eternal life in 
Grod. 

(3) !Dhere is an error from the opposite point of view that 
no n^ds cx>rrection. if Christian theology has some- 
times appeared unduly pessimistic, there is a religious 
thought to-day that is improperly optimistic, at least as 
r^ards the moral realm. The doctrine of evolution is 
supposed to justify, if not necessitate, the assumption that 
the movement of mankind has been uniformly upward in 
morals, and so sin is to he regarded as the necessary 
impeifwtion of a morally developing personality. It is 
the progr^ive revelation of the moral ideal that conde m ns 
the moral reality so far attained ; a man judges himself 
anful m Ms moral insight advances beyond Ms moral 
attamment. A man is to be praised for Ms advancing 
conscience rather than blamed for Ms retarding charac-feer.^ 
Tn dealing with the Christian doctrine of man it 'wiU be 
necessary to deal more fully with tMs qu^tion ; what 
must here be asserted is that tMs theory does not corre- 
spond to moral experiences inward or outward. There is 
moral stagnation or decadence as well as progre^ in the 

1 See Orchaid’^s Modem Ivories qf part iii 
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individual and tlie nation observable and demonstmble. 
TViien a man interrogates Ms own conscience, he to 
confess not only that he falls short of the ideal he recognl^ 
and approves, but that he has chosen and is choosing the 
lower path when the Mgher path was open to Mm, and 
that, despite the wamings of Ms conscience, he has kept 
to the lower path. It is simply to play tricks with realty, 
to suggest even that man’s remoise is, as it were, Ms mom! 
growing pains. If man’s increasing knowMge and 
advancing thought shonld le^n Ms sen^ of siofnln^, 
that would be not a moral gain but lo® to manMnd; 
let such an opinion as that every man is just as imperfect 
as the stage of Ms development nec^Mtates gain cnrreacy, 
and there wonld soon be an end of moral progress for the 
race. Whatever be the origin of sin in the mce, rad 
however it may be transmitted from generation to genera- 
tlon, sin is a real evil from wMch deliverance is needed. 
The Christian Grospe! did not first of all disclose the disease 
of wMch it offered the remedy. While the conception of 
sin is very indistinct in many religions, and ritual neglect 
and moral offence are in some very often confosed, yet 
the confession of penitence rad the prayer or sacrifice for 
pardon is not unknown in other religions than ihe Hebrew, 
Mthongh in that religion the moral development became 
more and more closely aliied with the religions, nniil the 
confosion of ceremonial nncleanness and moral impurity 
was left behind, and a genuinely moral view of sin corre- 
sponded with as completely moral a conception of Gkxi. 
The Fifty-first Psalm expresses a real need ; rad ihsm 
would be moral retrogression and not progress wmre tite 
realty of that n^^ to be challenged. It is tme that there 
are nations, as there rae individuals, whc^ moral develop- 
ment has b^n so retarded that the Gospel has to evoke 
the desire wMch it satisfi^; but this is not a proof 
that Christianity artificially create neoerati^ that it 
gratuitously then supples, but only that moral progress 
has not been uniform, and that there are cases in wMch a 
more potent stimulus to progress is nectary than in 
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otieffl. Ual« we reverse all our moml JudgmentSj the 
man who has Mttl© or no sens© of Ms nnwoiiMness must 
be regarfoi as at a lower stage than the man who is fully 
'CoaKioiB M Ms failiire- 

(4| Even when so extreme a view is not taken, ^and the 
of man’s moral conscience is accepted in ite judg- 
meat on the abuse of freedom in doing wrong, it is a^ai 
ti»t to tHa snbjoJtlve judgment of man, however desirable 
and for moral progr^, there does not coir^ 

sjmnd Miy objectiFe judgment of God. That sin has evil 
con^neno^, physical and social, cannot be denied ; for 
such a denial would be a palter^ wiHi sad and stem 
facte. What Is at least doubted, if not altogether denied, 
is €iat man’s judgment of Mmself reproduces God’s 
judgment on and that the consequences of sin are the 
pnnidiment of sia willed by God in tiie natural or the 
» 3 cial order. It is i^meMmes contended that God is so 
great that the good or evil of man cannot aff^t Him in 
any way, k) tiiat He should approve the right or condemn 
tjhft wrong in man’s doings. This conception that Grod is 
above or beyond any participation in man’s moral expen- 
ence is, however, open to two serious objections. Exalting 
God metaphjTsically, it degrade Hi m morally. Either 
God must be conceived as non-moral, and so incapable of 
muy share In moral experience, or, if moral perfection is 
asi^ned to Him, it must be conceived as indifferent 
to moral distinctions — a contradiction. Eurther, in 
modem thought str^s is laid on the divine immanence ; 
tile laws of nature expre^ the divine wisdom, the forc^ 
of nature axe the exercise of divine power ; but if God be 
immanent in nature. He is surely'stiU more immanent in the 
life of man, althou^, if man’s personality and liberty and 
responsibility are duly recognised, that immanmice cannot 
be regard^ as tiie direct action of God in human activi^, 
but rather as a participation of personal communion in 
man’s moral life. The more we emphasise this immanence 
of God as personal in men as persons, the more impossible 
is it to suppose that God is not affected by man’s sin and 
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the misery or shame it brings, or by man’s gcxAiess and 
the blessedness and peace that come with it. Surely it is 
the presence of the Divine Compamon that intensides the 
condemnation or the approval of conscience, for, if God 
is not mdiSerent to but participates in man’s moral He, 
it is impossible to exclude His judgment. We may con- 
ceive that Jndgment, not as vindictive, but m deterrent 
and remedial, and yet it remains real. H God be mom! 
perfection, and as man develops momlly he is more and 
more constraint so to conceive Gt, there must be a 
reaction against man’s sin in His pereonal relation with 
man. Man’s serro of guilt, Ms feeling that he is r^Mng 
under divine judgment, is not a vain imagination, but the 
nTOWsary recognition of what Ms personal relation to the 
morally perfect God nec^saiily involve®. Xot less justi- 
fied is the view that the consequences of Ms sm in the 
natural and social order 8^ the divinely-appointed penalty 
for that sin; for if God be immanent in that order it must be 
expressive of His will, and if He react as moral perfection 
against man’s sin, these consequences must be regarded m 
giving effect to that reaction. As little as we can get rid 
of the reality of sin, can we fr^ ourselves from the 
of guilt. 

(5) The moral conscience in r^ard to sin and guilt must 
be reinforced by tiie religious consciousn^. It has 
already been pointoi out that above the moral good 
sought in religion there is the spiritual good. In Augustine’s 
classic sentmce, ‘ God has made ns for Himself, and our 
hearts are r^tl^ nntil they rest in Him,’ Christianity 
concMv^ the relation of God and man, not merely as that 
of Creator and creature, Sovereign and subjwjt, but m 
Father and child. Within this personal relation of love 
between Gk>d and man, sin must be conceived not merely 
as disobedience to divine law, but as distrust of divine 
love. When that love is freely and fully offered, not to 
receive it and not to respond to it is tin, however r^pect- 
able and conformable to law the moral life may be. 
Similarly guilt is differently conctiv^. From the moral 
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ft is MaMlity to the Judgment of God, to the 
cxT’critace ef the penalties imposed in the mtiral or social 
order ; from the religioiis standpoint guilt is the sense 
of estrangement 4mm God, the consciousness that the 
perFonal coiniiimilcii of God and man has b^n Interriipteci. 
ITie analogy of haman relations must be used here, for 
suxetj hitman affections are at best a faint reflection of the 
loTC wbcTcwitii God loves. When a wrong has been done, 
and has not been repented of, not only does the person 
doins the wrong feel that the personal intercourse is 
disturbed, bat the person who waits to forgive m soon as 
penitence is shown, feels a restraint put on the explosion 
of his affection j and so from both sides fellowship Is 
constrained. 

t'S) What then is forgiveness f It is not merely the 
cancelling of the penalty of tin, even if that were always 
possible. We must be here on our guard against intro- 
ducing the artifidaliti^ of the human law-court into Code's 
moral order. There are consequences of sin that forgive- 
n^ does not at once airest. A convertoi drunkard may 
suffer life-long disuse as a result of his former indulgenoas, 
even although his changed habits will not fail in some 
manner to mitigate his suffering. A saved cheat may And 
it very hard to rroover his lost reputation. The concen- 
tmtlon of attention in Christian theology in former tim^ 
on the consequences in the future life cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as highly injurious. HeH is not inflicted 
and heaven is not conferred by divine fiat ; and so divine 
forgiven^s is not insurance against hell, or assurance of 
heaven. It is a man’s moral and religious condition in 
this life that will determine his condition in the next or 
any other life, for in a world where God’s holy love reigns 
there is and must be moral continuity. It would be well, 
therefore, if in seeking to define the Christian conception 
of forgiveness attention were to be altogether withdrawn 
from the hereafter, and the crude anticipations of heaven 
and hell were altogether banished from Christian thought. 
Supreme in importance alone is the personal relation of 
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God to maa ; it sia and guilt disturb that reiatioa, forgiTe- 
ness must restore it. Not only must man's distrust of 
and estrangement from God be removed, but it must he 
removed in sucb a way that God's attitude toward tbe 
sin tbat has caused this distrust and estrangement shah 
not only not be obscured, but shall be more clearly revealed 
than ever. If the intimate communion of man with GcmI 
is to be- renewed, man must come to think of, feel toward, 
and so Judge Ms own sin even as do^ Ckni. Even human 
pardon must wait on human penitence ; for it is in pem- 
tenoe that he who has wronged takes up the same moral 
attitude to the wrong he has done as dom he who pardons 
the wrong. "RTien it is said that man is reconcIM to God, 
and not God to man, what is ignored is that the rektion of 
God and man is mutual, and involves a moral reciprocity. 
We may once for ail dismiss as contemptible the current 
caricatures of evangelical theology that it represents God 
as implacable and vindictive, when it simply insists that 
moral perfection cannot be indifferent to moral differences 
in man, and must condemn sin even as it approves right- 
eousness. TMs condemnation must be conveyed to and 
approved by the conscience of the f oi^ven in the very act 
of forgiveness. It is only when a man has Judg^ his sin 
as God Judges it, that God’s Judgment can cease ; for it 
is only then that man is so brought into accord with God 
that loving feliowsMp is restored. If it were only clearly 
s^n and firmly grasped that forgiveness is not cancelling 
of outward consequences of sin, but the recovery of man to 
God’s moral attitude to sin, and thus the restoration of 
the loving fellowsMp with God sin has disturbed, then 
the necessity that God’s forgiveness should convey God’s, 
and so evoke man’s judgment on sin would surely be 
recognised. 

(7) There is another conception in connection with the 
terms in wMch the Christian salvation must he stated, 
wMch is often misunderstood, and so needs careful defining, 
viz. sacrifice. It is to be observed that sacrifice is a 
universal religions institution ; the worsMpp^, in approach- 
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irjg Ms g«3, brings not only his pmyeiSj bat also Ms offerings. 
Tbero Bm various theories of the origin of sacrifice wMch 
need not now detain ns ; ^ it probably results from aeveml 
motive®. Sometimes it seems to be regarded only as a 
gift to avert displeasure, or to secure favour, and so in return 
to obtein the boon craved. In some forms it is an act of 
conimtmion with the deity ; by sharing a meal with the 
god, and m partaking of a common life in the animal 
offered, the womhipper sought to renew the common life 
t»tweeii Mmself and his god, and so recover the benefits 
of that relation. In the later stages of development, 
when morafity and religion were brought into closer 
relation, the sense of sin and the desire for forgiveness led 
to the offering of a sacrifice as a means of atonement, to 
avert the incurred displeasure and to secure the needed 
favour of the god. ‘Even the gods themselves,’ says 
Homer, ‘ ma be mov^ from their purpose, even these, 
when any one may transgress or err, do men move from 
ang» by sacrifice ’ {Iliad, ix.). Virgil also has the idea of 
sulwtitnrion, ‘ Unum pro multis dabitur caput ’ {Mneid, 
T. 815). Sophocl^ puts into the mouth of King (Edipus 
the declaration, wMch strikes the higher note of voluntary 
suffering: 

*For e’en for myriads, I suppose, one soul 
Might do this service, if its will were true,’ 

Mimy oflier instance might be given. In the Hebrew 
nation the conception of sacrifice also passed through a 
similar development ; but as there was a much keener sense 
of jgnfaln esa and a much clearer view of Grod’s holiness, 
the sacrifices of atonement (the ‘ sia-offering ’ and the 
‘ guilt-offering ’) became very much more prominent. 
But alon^de of this development there was another. 
The abuse of sacrifice as a substitute for righteousness, 
and not as an explosion of penitence, led to prophetic 
dmunciations of the popular ritualism. In the Eifty-ficmt 
Psalm, we have the daring thought that God does not 

1 See Th6 OhriMian Ckrtainty amid ihe M<dem pp. 77-106, f®r 

a diecnsfflOB, the rearsilti of wMcli are implied in tke brief st^ment above. 
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want animal sacrifices^ the sacrifice that He d^rw is 
‘the broken and tiie contrite b«irt/ In the reaction 
sacrifice witbont penitence the Psalmist insiste on 
penitence without sacrifice. In the proph^y of the 
Snfiering Servant of Jehov^ (Isaiah lii. 12--Iiii. 11) a 
still higher stage of development is reached. Here 
either a rightrons man in his suffering Is repi^sentei aa a 
sacrifice of atonement for the salvation <ff the people, or 
the Hebrew nation is in iis snffeiin^ r^ardai as such 
an offmng on behalf of mankind. Here voinntaiy and 
vicanons ^fccrifi<^ is conceived as atoning. We cannot 
dismiss so universal a practice as animal sacrifice even as 
a snperstition; Its outward forms may offend our con- 
science, but we must try to appr^iate the motive from 
which it spmng, and the need that it met. Still less can we 
afford to disregard such moral and religions significmnoe as 
is given to it in the development of thought in the jEaims 
and the prophets. 

(8) It need hardly be said that in applpng the idea of 
sacrifice to the death of Christ we must dismiss all concep- 
tions of God which fall below Christis own revelation of the 
Father. An angry God, a bloodthirsty God, a God who 
can be changed from anger to love, it would be a shame as 
much as to mention in any Christian view of the atonement. 
The Grms of Christ mnst not be brought down to tbe level 
of- what sacrifice may have meant for pagan or JewMi 
worshippers ; but rather in the Cross of Christ we must 
see tile fulfilment of a d^ire, the satisfaction of a ne^, 
that had been vainly sought in th^e ways. How signifi- 
cant are tiie words of Porphyry, ‘ There was wanting some 
universal method of delivering men’s souls, which no sect 
of philosophy had ever yet found out.’ ^ How significaut 
too is the few;! to which Hatmack draws attention, tiiat 
wherever tiie Gc^pel of Christ has beea accepted, human 
and animal sacrifice has ceased.® We must look at tiie 
dawn in the light of noonday. 

1 Quoted tyACaecnUocli in Oomparatim pi Hf* 

s Bm W€tm des ChrisUntumM, p. 99. 
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fi) Finl of a!I^ we must notice tkat in previoas sacrifices 
ffian broaglit soul et Mug tkat was of value to Mm, and 
offered it to God as a means of atonement ; li© offered tiae 
^ tkal he might win the boon of forgiveness. It is true 
that in the Old Testament the institution of sacrifice is 
repie^nted as mi act of divine grace. Any breach of the 
covenant with Jehovah deserved the cutting off of the 
offender from the chosen people, but for offences that were 
not a delibeiate defiance of God, He Himself provided 
sacrifice as a means of atonement. The conception still is 
that atones for Ms sin, although it may be an act of 
God’s grace to accept such atonement.^ In the Christian 
view, however, It is God who offers and man who accepte 
the atonement in Christ’s Croi^ : man does not propitiate 
God, it is God who sets forth Christ in the blood as pro- 
pitiatory (Romans iii. 25). We must hmre again beware of 
the error of so separating Cffirist from Gk)d as to represent 
Christ as alone offering, and Gtod as only accepting the 
jKicrific^, a Mnd Christ changing an angry God. God is 
in Ouist rwonciling the world unto Himself (2 Cor. v. 19). 
The Cro^ of Christ is God’s irelf-sacrifice for the sin of 
man. The Father suffers in and with the Son the agony 
of Gethsemane and the d^olation of Calvary. Man do^ 
not first approach Gk>d in penitence with sacrifice, but 
God in His sacrifice approaches man with pardon. 

(ii) Secondly, man’s sacrifice of penitence has some 
with God’s sacrifice of pardon. It is difficult for 
us who have only the ritual codes, and not the record of 
tiie piety expressed in these ordinances before ns, to dis- 
cover jiit how much or how little the sacrifice meant to 
the worrinpper. It surely meant at least a sense of rin- 
fuM^, and a desire for forgiveness ; whether the offerm: 
iJiought of the animal offered as a substitute for himself, 
beariig his penalty, and so cancelling his debt, is less 
certain. The Psalmist (Psalm Ii.) at least recognise that 
what is valuable in sacrifice is penitence, ' the broken and 
tile (xmMte heart.’ That se^ns to Mm the substitute oi 
^ Sm Sdralti’s (Md Testement Thedagg^ M. pp. 87-fi. 
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tlie penalty of the sin, and the plea for its forgiTcness. 
In the Prophet (Isaiah lii. If-liil. 11 j there is an advance 
of thought. The sinful are too indif erent to l5e penitent ; 
they do not offer ‘the broken and the contrite heart/ 
for it ia not theirs to offer. But the righteous Servant 
of Jehovah has ‘ the broken and the contrite heart ’ for 
the people’s sins ; and he willingly accepts all the snfferiiig 
and the sorrow God appoints, so toat by his endurance 
salvation may come to the smM and now imj^nitent. 
The sacrifice is voluntary; otherwise it would have no 
moral and religions value. It is vicarious in two seius^ : 
it is for the sins of others that the sacrifice is made ; it is 
for the good of otheis that the salvation is by the mcn&m 
secured. Whether the prophet was thinking of a historical 
personality, a martyr prophet, from whc^ death he 
expected such blessing ; or this is' the ideal he had before 
him of what Ms nation in its suffering might be for mankind, 
is a question wMch does not affect the moral and rehgioua 
significance of the passage. It suggests a view of sacrifice 
that finds its perfect realisation only in the Cro^ of Jmis 
Christ. 

(iii) The sacrifice was vicarious and voluntary. Even if 
we recognise the Mstorical n^sessity of His deatik as a 
martyrdom, the seal in His bl<x>d of His fidelity in deliver- 
ing His m^sage and fulfilling His mission, d^ita the 
opposition of Jewish teichers and leaders, it remains no 
true Hmt His death was voluntary. He did not merely 
submit to an inevitable doom imposed by man ; He sur- 
rendered Himself to the will of God. He in compassion for 
man and in obedience to God willed that the crime of the 
Jewidi people diould be the ransom that He offemi for 
the many (Matt. xx. 28), the crowning act of His ministry. 
Hot only did He will to pui^e His controversy with scribes 
and priests to the tragic close, but He willed that the hate 
of man should in Him be made the means for the mani- 
festation of the love of God. Had His death been but a 
martyrdom, had He not also willed that it should be a 
sacrifice, would it, we may with all reverence ask, have 
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b«m !BT«ted witli the dartoe® aad desolation that be- 
to it I Would He not rather Imve died as joyously 
m iiST© maxlyra for His cause and name ? To say that 
ihft physical conditions of His death are sufficient to 
arooiHit for His awful sorrow in dying, is surely to make 
Hla wHIIng spirit too subservient to Hjs weak fledi* 
Surely it is l^au^ He willed that His death should he a 
ransoiii, and not only a martyrdom, that the cup the 
Father gare Him (Matt. xrd. 39) was so bitter to Ms 
taste. FTIa death was vicarious, but this term w© must 
understand not in the vocabulary of law, but in the 
language of love ; not an outward substitution for man- 
in death, hut an inward identification of H im, self 
with men In dying, that was His sacrifice. Himself sinl^. 
He so loved man as to b^ome one with mankind, and so 
to feel title K>rrow, suffering, diame and doom of sin as 
Win very own. All love is vicarious, and when the love of 
God was revml^ in the grax^ of J^phs CSbrist, it took man’s 
burden, wiged man’s stni^le, and tasted man’s death. 
Just as the jBrmt has the broken and the contrite heart 
for tile rill of the child, so Christ in His death was heart- 
broken for man’s sin and all that it involve. This, how- 
ever, is not all that constitutes His sacrifice. He died 
not only in compassion for man, but also in obedience to 
God. As much as in love for man He mad© Himself one 
witii in suffering, so much in love for the Father the 
Scm made Himself one with the Father in His judgment 
cm rin. One cannot escape the conviction that His 
^soixoVs crowniog sorrow* was tiiat He saw in all His 
suffering witii and for man the judgment of God on man’s 
ain. Hla |Bxticipation in human suffering was His sub- 
mifflion to divine judgment. Surely His fi«ns© of Gkid’s 
distance from Him would not have come to Hi m unless 
He had felt Himself to be enduring to the rerj uttemiost 
not only all that sin inflicted on man, but also all it involved 
for God. To speak of CJhrist as enduring God’s wrath, 
or as punished by (Sod, is to rink from the height® of 
the holy love of the Father and the Son, wMch offered 
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one saciifice in reqmring and in accepMi^ Jnipnent 
on sin. 

(iv) If tke question be pressed, Wby must tb© sMiifice 
that sa¥es include the judgment of an 1 part of the answer 
has already bmi giTen. For forgiveness man must be 
brought to |«nitence, ‘ the broken and the conttte h^xl ' ; 
for the perf«5t fellowship of God and man man’s penitence 
must reproduce God’s condemnation of sm. The Croa does 
not merely show that God loves men so much that He is 
willing to suffer for them ; for ^If-sacrific© that is not 
nec^sary is valnel^s. And a self-sacrifice tiiat did not 
effect for men what they could not themselv^ effect would 
be an empty display. The Crma must be nec^^aiy, and 
must be seen to be necei^ary, if it is to show God’s love 
and awaken man’s. It is n^^ary to evoke man’s 
penitence by dl;^iosing God’s judgment on sin. It exhibiis 
the heinonsness and accnrsedn^ of sin in showing how 
much Christ in saving men from sin suffered with and for 
man. If loving men as sinful involved snch sorrow to 
Christ, how evil this sin must be in God’s sight, whose mind 
concerning sin He reveal^ ! 

It may be urged that this, however, is only a subjective 
necessity; that the Oc^ was neo^sary to change man 
from sin to penitence. Bnt if, as has bem urged, the 
relation between God and man is mntoaJ, and it is therefore 
nectary that man’s penitence reproduce God’s judgment, 
and so ^e Crc^ evok^ the penitOTice becan^ it conveys 
the judgment, the false antith^is of the subjecSve and the 
obj^Mve nec^^ty disappears. The value of the 
in its subjwtiive influence on man must corr^pond to its 
validity in ife objective testimony to God. For the loving 
fellowship of Father and child it is necessaiy for tiie FathOT 
to make Hims elf known as He is in His judgment on sin, 
as it is necessary for the child to show in his penitence 
the Father’s Judgm^t. God’s self-expression in His con- 
demnation of sin is as neo^sary to God as His self-expremon 
in the forgiven^ of sinners. Holy love must show itself 
holy as well as love. Whetiber the writer succeeds car not 
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IE eoaviEiaiig otliers, Ws own csoaTictioo evtr grows stronger 
tliat in the Crtm God judges the sm that He forgives ; 
it Is God’s own sacrifice of atonement. 

PI It hm bwn n^essary to discuss so fiiBy the con- 
ceptions rf an, guilt, Jnd^ent, forgiveness and atone- 
menti m "ttiey are so often misconceived in modem thought ; 
Mii nnlim they are properly conceived, the Christian 
salmtion wil not be understood, although it may 
experienced; for at this point we must guard against 
another misconception. The attention that has so far 
been given to making th^^ Christian ideas intelligible 
may m&lj give the impression that the writer is falling 
Imck into the error of the evangelical orthodoxy which 
snlwtltiiteJ acceptance of a plan of salvation, or a theory 
of the atonement for the personal experience of the saving 
grace of ilie living Lord. It is not at aE necessary for a 
Tnft-n to understand the doctrine of the Christian salvation 
that he may have the experience of it, for the doctrine 
that is impHcit in experience need not be explidt for 
rmson. A nian may be so attracted to and subdued 
by the love of J^s Christ that, turning from sin to God 
in penitence and faith, He enjoys aH the blessing of for- 
given^ without much understanding. But the justifica- 
iion of a discussion such as this is must be that the 
inteUwtual difficulties are to many a hindrance to the act 
of seE-coinmittal to Jesus Christ which is the condition 
of experiencing the Christian salvation ; and it is the duty 
and piivii^e of one who has this experience, and has 
made it intelligible to himself in meeting and removing 
th^e intelectual difficulties, to do his utmost intellectually 
aa weE as precticaEy to commend the Christian salvation 
as alone fuEy meeting man’s moral and religious need. 

n 

(1) Josus offered Himseff to men as Master and Deliverer. 
He proclaimed the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
^rth, and caEed men to the repentance and faith which 
were the conditions of entrance into the Kingdom. What- 
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ever eseliatolorica!. transcendent, and catastrophic mpects 
of the Kingdom were incliided in His conception, unless 
one does violence to the Gospel records He did cal men 
to a present duty and oSer a present good. 

(1) He revealed God as Father, and cmlled men to trast 
the unceasing care and immeasnriai bounty of God toward 
all men. He rebnked the anxiety about natnml goods 
BO prominent in paganism : and as regarfs tHs lower 
element in religion He taught, on the one hand, that the 
human heart should not attach Itself to these things, 
and, on the other, that God could be trusted to provide for 
and protect those who made ffis purpose their supreme 
coneemd The Christian apostle is repeating Chifet’s 
own teaching when he insists, on the one hand, that the 
believer is unaffected in his relation to God in Chrisfe by 
any outward circumstances, for from that love nothing 
can sever him, and when he afems, on the other hand, that 
‘ ail things work together for good to those who love God.* * 
The Christian salvation delivers men from the dominating 
desire for, and from the distressing anxiety about, natural 
goods, about which religion at its lowest sts^e of develop- 
ment is concerned, in a twofold way. It displace the 
desires for natural goods by the aspiration for the moral 
and spiritual good ; and it removes the anxiety consequent 
on these desires by the assurance of God’s providence. 
God’s Fatherhood does not warrant either the petatton or 
the expectation that our wishes shall move God’s ■will, 
but secures our submission to and confidence in the good- 
ness of that wilL This is an element in the Christian 
salvation to which it is ihe merit of Ritschi to have called 
attention, although the expr^sion he has given to his 
thought is not the happiest or fitt^t. 

(2) Jesus offered the forgiven^ of sin, and as Son of 
Man claimed the authority to foigive sin (Mark ii. 5, 9-11). 
That He offered proved that man needed foigivenc®. 
There is no warrant in J^us’ teaching for the common 
assumption that He took a less serious view of man’s 

2 See Msttiiew tL 1944. ^ See Boms&s Tiii 
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moml and religioBs coEdition than did the apostle PauL 
He had not, m Paul had, the HnnePs experience of helples 
mild hofwkss itroggle against evilA But He regarded sin 
mthfir from the stanclpoint of the Father-God. For Him 
aimeiB were lost and needed to be sought and saved.® 
It wm not by His words alone that He gave the assurance 
of forgiveness. The sinful woman showed a love over- 
iowing with thankfnln^ for forgiveness before the 
^Kiiimiice in words was given. That was a reassurance in 
view of the cmsorious Pharisee’s challenge.® As In His 
Sonship He convey^ to men the certainty of God’s Father- 
hcx)d, so in His grace in holding intercourse with sinnem 
He imparted the assurance of God’s forgiveness. Whom 
He iweivad into His companio3aship God accepted into 
His fellowship. His grace both awakened penitence and 
faith and bestowed forgiven^. 

(3) In one utterance which is found only in Matthew’s 
Gospel (xi. 28-30}j but which cannot on that account be 
regarded as furious, for it evidences its own genuineness — 
the invitation to the labouring and the h^vy laden — Jesus 
meets still another need of the soul, He offers deliverance 
from another evil. There seems little doubt whom He had 
in view ; not ‘ the babes,’ on the one hand, who welcomed 
TTIh grace, although they had not felt to the full their 
need of it, nor ‘ the wise and the prudent,’ on the other, 
who ware seK>conceited, and self-righteous, and so self- 
satisfi^ ; but men like Saul of Tarsus, whose inner life 
Is depicted so vividly and tragically in Homans vii. 7-25, 
men for whom the moral and religious life was a struggle 
and a burden, who aspired to a holiness they could never 
attain, and a fellowship with God which because of their 
moral failure seemed ever denied to them. As His 
disciple, followers, and yoke-fellows they would learn 
the meekness and lowliness of heart, the trust in and 
surrender to God which would make the burden of religion 
light and the yoke of morality easy, and so they would 
find rest unto their souls. TMs ciaina the experience of 
1 See Bomaaf vai 7-25. s See Lule xr. » I^ike Til 47-50. 
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the wants iias eonfirmed. Did not Paul say tlmi lie could 

do al tMngs throngli Clnist strengtheniag Mm, and tkat 
in Ckrist GcmI liad giren Hna the victory ? ^ As the Chiixch 
ex|«rieiiced after the Eesnixection and Penteiost, tii© 
companionship of Jesus wm continued in the presence of 
the Living Christ and the power of His Spirit. ExpMn it 
psychologically as we may by ‘ the expnlsiTe/ and we 
must add also ‘ the impulsive power of a new affa^tion,’ 
the love of Christ constraining ns (2 Cor. v. 19), the Christian 
saivatioii do^ include deliverance from the power and the 
love of sin, ^and endowment with a hdy enthusiasm * and 
a hd^ so that smneis are becoming saiiite. Both 

tiae religions problem of fellowship with Gfod. and tiie 
moral problem of holing of life are solved in Christ. 

(4) Daring His earthly ministry J^ns did b^tow on 
men the forgivenew of sin and the power of holiness ; bnt 
yet He had a baptism to be baptized with, and how was 
He straitened nntil it was accomplished (Lnke xii. ^). 
He came not to be ministered nnto, bnt to minister, and 
He for^w that the crowning deed of His ministeriiig 
wonld be to give His Me a ransom for many (Matt. xx. 28). 
His disciple were impatient whenever He began to speak 
to them of His death, and the very general terms in which 
alone His repeated announcements of His c om i ng pa^on 
have been preserved for ns in the Gospels show how little 
the disciples remembered, because how little they were 
mter^ted.* It is not a mere guess, but an inference from 
the data offered ns in the Gospels, that J^ns did speak 
more tnlly of His death than is recorded, and that He wonld 
have said more, had the disciples not b^n so nn^^- 
pathetic and even hc^tile. The institution of tiie memorial 
act shows the importance Jesus attached to His death; 
and in the words of appointment of the ordinance tiiere 
is no gcx>d ground for doubting that He repr^ented His 
death as the sacrifice of the new covenant, one of tiie 


1 See PMlippians ir. IS and I CorintMans zv. 57. 
» See Barfcielf s ‘ The Acts * (Cmtwrf p. 

» See Maik yiii. 31, ix. SI, x. 32-4. 
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Mcs?i.np of wMeL wm tiie forgiTeness of ainA Not Paul 
cnij. kit ail tlie Xew Testament writers regard the death 
of Christ as an atoning sacrifice ; and^ as cinrent Jewish 
oplaion does not adequately explain this unanimity of 
view, "WB are Justified in inferring that this was a view 
Jesus Himself l^qneathed to the community He had 
While it must be admitted that the Cro^ 
has been a stumbling-block and foolishness to many 
thinkers, even ivithin the Christian Church, yet it has 
proved the power and the wisdom of God unto saJvatioii 
(1 Con i. 23, 24) to a multitude of saints ; and religious 
revival in the Church has again and again followed on 
the renewal of the preaching of Christ crucified. An 
attempt has already been made to meet the inteliectual 
difficulty which the doctrine of the Atonement presents to 
many minds to-day. Here the fact may be confidently 
affirmed that the realisation of Christ on His Cro^ has been 
probably the most potent influence in producing ‘the 
broken and the contrite heart,’ and riie faith that sav^. 
ExperimentaEy the sacrifice of Chnst has proved the 
channel of the richest blessings from God to man, for it 
has both condemned sin and conveyed the assurance of 
forgiveness. In it the Fatherhood of God has been revealed 
as love unto self-sacrifice, and so through it the spirit of 
sonsMp has been awakened in man unto absolute con- 
fidence and entire submission unto God. 

(5) The feature of the work of Oirist which distinguish^ 
Mitti from all other teachers and leaders of the souls of men 
is that His saving grace was not limited to His earthly 
ministry, and that it does not survive merely as a posthu- 
mous influence. The primitive community had experience 
of the living Lord, and that experience has contmued in 
the Christian Church until to-day. Unl^ the most sincere 
and intense Christian experience is an illusion, the fellow- 
ship of the Living Christ can be enjoyed to-day. It is 

1 See Mark xiv. 24, Mattkew xxtI 28, Luke xnL 20 ; cf. 1 CkirintMani 
XI. 25. 

2 See Mansfidd CoUege Msmys, pp. 69-88, for a diacnMioii of coatemporary 
Jewish opinioB. 
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not Mstory or doctnne about Him that Is beleTwi for ih& 
saving of tbe soul ; it is He Himself as loving, gimcious^ 
and migMy Saviour wbo is experienced. Witbout entering- 
here on the fnl argmnent by which the reaKinableiiM of 
this l^Iief concerning Him can Im showiis^ It is sufficient to 
condense it into a sentence ; the absolute validity of His 
revelation of God, and the absolute value of His iMemption 
of man warrant the conviction that His work, bound up 
mdissoinbly with His Person, wOl Im permanent and 
imlveraal, not as a cherish^ memoiy, not m a trans- 
mitted influence, but as a personal activily. But even 
if we could not form such an argument, the dirisfciaii 
experience has b^n too persstent and it Is too general to 
be dismisrod as illusive. 

(6) TMs continued presence and scMvity of Christ In 
Christian experience does not merely repeat th© characfor- 
isMcs of His earthly ministry. There is no sensible evidence 
of it, but the proof of ite reality is in changed iiv^, TJnl^ 
where as in Paul there is keen spiritual vision, that prince 
is not realised with the distinctn^s which bodily sight 
would give, and the record of the Gospels is invaluable to 
Christian experience in giving content to tihe prince that 
is felt. Even when there is not a distinct consciouimess of 
personal communion, there is the sens© of pceea^ng and 
being possessed by the Spirit of God. When the primiMv© 
cx>imnimity realised that Christ was ri^n, lived, and rdgned, 
a holy enthusiasm and ©aergy poss^sed all believere 
(Acfe ii. 1-4), and so it is stilL It may be only ooc^onally 
that there are the experience siTnilar to Pentecost, where 
the whole personality seems to be mastered by the Divm© 
Preence; but in the Chrktian life, which is no me© 
orthcdoxy, formalism or l^alism, there is a ott© and 
calm sense of the indwelling and inworki n g of the Spirit 
of God, as faatii is exercised in the grace of J«us Christ. 

(7) Such an experience carries with it the certainty of 
a glorious and blessed immortality. The E^urrection of 
Christ is pledge and pattern of the believes victoiy over 

See Tks Okri^n C&iamig, ^4-29. 
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The pmmnt life in and with Oirist Is alimdy the 
eternal Me, a life of snch moral and religioiis quality, of 
inch intiiimte filial relationship to the eternal God that 
Ii» intemiption or destruetion by death is iintMnkaMe. 
As the Hebrew saint drew from Hs fellowship with 
Jehovah the assmance that He would ^not be suffered to 
pBiish J K) the Chnstian believer, who is Christ s, can say 
«>iifidei2tly in the face of death itself* ‘I live, becauTO 
‘ C3iriflt liveth in me * (GaL ii. 20). 

in 

(1) 8ueh in brief outline is the Christiaii salvation, 
which meets fully man’s natural, moral, and spiritual need. 
The Apostolc Church generally, and Paul ^^peciaEy, 
<x>neentrat^ attention on the death and rising again : 
that Christ died for our sins and rc^ again according to 
tih© Scripture, that was the co mm on tradition, that was 
Um earli^ creed. But that within the Christian com- 
munity there were some who cherished the memory of the 
^rthly life and teaching of Jesus is witnessed by our 
Gosj^ls, which show that the tradition of the min istry 
of Jesus was valued, even while in preaching the death 
and the rising again were kept in the forefront. The 
Epistle of Jam^ was described by Luther as an ‘ epistle 
of straw,’ because it did not contain the doctrine that 
Luther -^ned most, and yet there is no New T^tament 
writing that shows so many close resemblances to the 
teaching of J^us. It is necessary that the Christian Church 
should declare the Apostolic Gospel with its emphasis on 
the two faote, the death and the rising again; and "it 
would be ind^ a mutilated Gospel which did not present 
as the object of saving faith Christ Crucified and Christ 
Bisen. But it must be recognised that there are many 
to-day who are attracted by the earthly ministry of 
JmuBf and find it difficult to accept the Apostolic GospeL 
W© must beware of denying tlieir share in the Chiisrian 

1 Sea F&alm zri 941, xriL 
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salvation. Hiey Imv© the assnmace of tlie loving mm 
and fcomity of the Hm.veiilj Father, and of the forgiven«s 
of sin ; and if, not able to believe in the fact of 

the Resurrection, they cannot in the labour and burden 
of the higher life for God and goodn^ rejoice in the 
l^rsonal companlonfihip of Jesus Christ, they imv© at 
ie^t to© impimtion of His example, m that If in meek- 
ness and lowliness of heart they take toe yoke and toe 
burden of His filial trast in and surrender to ^Gcxi as 
Father, they may find rest iinto their souls. So much of 
toe Christian saivaiion it ^ms to to© writer it might 
he iKBsihie to experience even witoont acx5eptanc» of the 
full Apcffitolic GospeL Needless to say he Mmrolf cMms 
md rejoice in to© complete Christian salvation by a 
Saviour who died for him, and a Lord who liv^ in him ; 
but in these days, when thought seems to he obsess^i by 
an aversion to anything that savoum of toe supernatural, 
toe attitude of the Christian apologist especially must be 
one of great patience and large tolerance. But even wh©a 
there is not this avemon to the suj^maturai, and no 
insuperable intellectual difficulty would be felt about 
accepting toe Apostolic Gc^)el, there are j^me believers 
who are more at home in toe Gospels than in to© Episiies ; 
and of them it must be admitted that there is a con- 
tect of their souls with Christ, and that, so far, they do 
experieice His saving grace. Many who do not stop at 
toe record of the earthly ministry find to© Gc^pels toe 
eariest approach to toe Epistles : as they appredate to© 
historical J^us toey apprehend toe living Christ; from 
walking with Him in GaJil^ toey pass to sitting with BSm 
in toe heavenly places. There are many patos of fcato 
to toe true and living way of grace. 

(2) There are different types of Christian expraence, as 
one or other element in toe Christian salvation is m<Bt 
highly valued. 

(i) Th^:e is toe fm/Mical type, for which intoamte personal 
communion with God through to© living Christ is lifers 
Mghestgoodi so long as CSmst is arid© as mediating 
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tiic cominiiiiioii witli God tMs piety is Cluistiaii. 

As Mffk3i:y has skown, its &iiger is tlmt an amorous relaMon 
to fee mm Jmm lak« fee pla<^ of fee soul’s sairendOT 
to tl» koly love of God in His saving grace ; fee records 
of maiiaval piety 2 md sometimes more Hke lomMic© 
than reUgion. 

PI Tliere is fee speadaiitt type, for wMcli fee revektion 
of Gcd by Chiist is of cMef value as affording a cine tlirongli 
fee labyrinfe <ff fee problems of feonght. Chrkt sav^ 
fee intellect as well as fee conscience, and He dc^ 
MMwer fee qn^tions of fee mind as no philosophy can ; 
in this light we c^n see light clearly. But if only a 
mefephyacai formula such as fee affinity of Gk>d and man, 
or fee immanenee (ff God in fee world, is snatched up 
from fee treasorre of His taife, and no personal rektion 
of faife in His grace is chedifeed, fee soul gives Him 
mudb l«s than His due homage, 

(in) There is fee fmdkcd type, which finds in His 
tmcMng and Hk example a moral guide, and regards 
obedimre or imitation as fee chief gain from EQs person 
and His work. Jesus is fee pattern of fee holy life, hut 
that fee pattern may be reproduced, He must be experi- 
enced as fee power that breaks the bondage of sin, that 
strengfeeDS for fee victory of good. He cannot be fully 
accepted and obeyed as Teacher and Example unless He 
is aim trusted as Saviour, and, having saved, owned as 
Lord. 

(Iv) There is fee emngdical type, which kys fee sfer^ 
on His atoning death and His saving grace. This view 
has reached fee very centre of fee Christian revektion and 
redemption; but from feat centre it has often drawn 
far too narrow a drcumferenc^. The atoning death 1ms 
b^n interpreted l^alistically ; fee saving grace has been 
narrowed down to deliverance from fee future penalty of 
sin; the spiritual communion, fee intellectual illmnina- 
tion, the moral tranjaformatlon that Christian faife can 
and do« bring have often been absent from what boasts 
itself fee distinctively evangelical type of piety. The 
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duisMari siItoMoii mcludes the aMnmice of foi^veneas 
as one of tlie mmt n^ed and most MgMj prized gifts of 
tbe Di¥ii2e gmce ; but it inclndes also the child’s trustful 
Mid thanMul fellowship with the heavenly Father, the 
i^Fs growth, in the truih as it is in Jesus until in that 
tralh he finds the world made himinons In ike light of Gcxi, 
the saint’s progr^ in holing from the motive of the 
constraining love of Jesus, and in the mmmm of His 
enabling grac»; and becaim it includes aJl this in the 
present life, it include also the unshakable certainty of a 
bi^ed and a glorious immort^ty. This Christian salva- 
rion Is not a speculation, or an aepralion merely ; but 
it has in varying measure the experiaic® <rf tim 
multitude that no man can numb^ 
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CHAPTER TI 

THE CHEISTIAH ¥IEW OF GOB 

I 

(1) As the argament of this Tolmne enters on a new phase 
at this point, the Faults of the previous discussion may be 
briefly sum m arised, and the intention of the subsequent 
discussion be as briefly indicated. The theologians of the 
Reformation distinguished the formal and the maierial 
pnnd^e in theology; the Bible was the one, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith was the other. A similar 
distinction may be applied to the contents of this volume. 
Hith^to w© have been dealing with the reality of religion 
foom Ite ^rli^ beginnings to its culmination in the 
Christian Ovation. In describing and co mm ending the 
duistian experience it has been impossible to exclude 
doctrine altogether, but nevertheless the primary intention 
has b^n to track the ways by which God has given Himself 
in truth and grace to man, and man has found himself in 
God in faith, hope, love. We have been mainly concerned 
wiihi religicm, but the religion implies a theology ; certain 
inteHectual conceptions are impHoit in the Gbrislian 
experience ; our pr^rait task is to make these explicit. 
The standpoint of the older evangelical orthodoxy put 
the creed before the experience, made the theology the 
productive factor in the religion, and accordingly spoke 
of a mmng hnmdedge. In Scotland instruction and an 
examination in the Shorter Catechism preceded admission 
to Hi© membemMp of the Church. Our standpoiat now 
is that as life precedes biology, so religion must come before 
theology ; a man must be saved by Christ before He can 
think of God or himself in the Christian way. 
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(2) J^HS cMmeci to know and make G«i known as 
Fatkeis and tie Clirifitiaii view of God is timl God is love, 
and tlmt in relation to man love may lie d«2ritoi m 
Fatkerliocd. Tke cerMntj of J^iis may inspire a like 
confidence in tlie Clmstian believer; and he may even 
maintaiii tliat confidence, however much that conception 
may be chaliengai by the cmrent ihonght which is pimsiiig 
in upon his mind. Yet Qnistian Apologetics cannot take 
up that attatnde, bnt must endeavour to accept the 
challeiige of thought, and to show that this conception 
is the mmt reasonable. Within Ae limits of ttiis volume 
there must seiwtion of to be dlMjna^, and so 

the writer will not attempt here to undertake lie task of 
pMlomphtcal thdsm, and to i^ow against agncwricism or 
scepticism that God can be known, or against materiaJiffln 
or such a materialistic monism as HaeckeFs that matta:- 
in-motion does not acconnt for life or mind, order or 
progress in the world, even although he is almc«t daily 
engaged in the discussion of th^ topics in his work as 
a teacher.^ But against a pantheistic tendency which 
identifies God and the world, and so denies God’s pecson- 
aJity, and a semi-panthmstic thought which in its dread 
of deism hesitate about assigning personality to God, he 
will endeavour to show that the Christian b^ef in God’s 
Fatherhood do^ imply a pereonal God, tran^Jondent as 
weU as immanent in the world. 

(i) Man as personal, a mind that thinks, a heart tibat 
feels, a will ihat acfe, a self that goes ont of itself to give 
iteelf to and find itsdif in other selves in love, asston^ 
that in Ms <x>mmimian with Gbd he is relate! to peisonal 
reality; that mind apprehends mind, heart responds to 
heart, and will is in alliance with or oppose! to will ; that 
the self aspiring to be satisfied with the love of God is 
met by a self that loves. The writer in using tiie popular 
terminology do^ not of course commit himself to the 
* faculty ’ psychology, as though mind, h^bit, and will 
were separate entities contained in the sdtf . Perscmality 
2 Bm B&akdalFs FkUoscph^ md 
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is Muity sud MiMiiiy tiiroiigliouts, but we may disMBgmsIi 
ibe fiiiictioiB of tMddBgs faeiing, and wiilingj and ^the 
complex fimetion, embraciBg all tbe simplerj of ioTing, 
But a thmks, and cannot but tMnk, of God as^peisoiml, 
he ’ic^ not tbiTilr. of God as a person limited and imperfwt 
God's mind tbinks truth, not error, His heart 
f»Is M^^Iums and not misery. His will acts holily and 
not anfnly, His love is perfect. To avoid speaMiig of 
God M i^rsonal, some writers use a phrase such as the 
Infioite md etenml Spirit of tmth, bl^sedne^, boliness, 
ioTe; but this is simply a meaningle^ phrase. Trnth 
!mpli« the subject that thinks, blessedne^ the subj^t 
that feels, holiness the subject that wilk, love the subjost 
tii&t givM itself, and finds it^lf in other subjects. 
* Spirit ’ nothing and can mean nothing but self 

or ' pOTW>imlity * or ‘ subject/ Man in thinking of God 
as perscmal, but not as imperf^jt and limited as hi ms elf, 
nc^c^^arily tbinta of God as transcendent as well as 
immanent. A s»Bse of dependence on a power greater 
ilutn TTia.'n possc^es, and greater than the natural forc*^, 
which can but partially control and direct, is one of 
the amplest and earli^ elements in religion, and it is 
not left behind as an antiquated superstition as man’s 
religion become more intelligent. The sense of the infinite 
and absolute may be more distinctly defined in philosophy 
than in piety, but it does not vanish into nothingness, 
IMte infinite, relative and absolute, are categoric 
from which human thought cannot ©scape. The will and 
the mind that accounts for and explains the Univen^ as 
forc^ and law, cmmot be conceived as itself finite and 
relative. If God is only the Universe looked at from 
another point of view, the conception of God is otio^, as 
it expla^ nothing. But for the religious conseiousneas, 
reinforced by the philosophical mteEect, not only is this 
metaphysical transcendence a nece^ty of thought, still 
more is the moral transcend^ce of Gkii nec^sary. Grod 
must be thought of as not only stronger than the phytical 
fojToes in which His will is exercised, and wiser than aE the 
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natnra! laws in wMcli His mind Is exprmsed, bnt m letter 
ttan man^s loftiest ideals of, or Ms lai^est a-Hpiratlons after, 
jmrfection. It is trae that in smclent Greece the gcxis 
were represented as of like pasdons with men ; hut Greek 
relgion has contributed nothing to the spiritna! progiMs 
of maiiMnd, and was subjected as moraly injiirioiis to 
censure by tiie philosophy wMch has furthered man’s 
ii2tel«3tiiai progr^. In religion there must reverence 
for, and submisaon to, as well as dei^ndence on Gcd ; 
and It may be <x)nfidently affirmai that for religion Gkxi 
must be i^rsonality, transcendent as well as immanent.^ 
(ii) The tendency of modem philosophy is also evidence 
that personality is the high^ category of thought. The 
absolute idealism of Hegel, which developed only one 
aspect of Ihe Kantian philosophy, the Critiqm of Ae Pure 
Reason, was an intdlectualism in wMch msm’s moral 
ideals and his religious aspirations were sacrificed to Ms 
speculative inter^ts ; life was made the victim of I<^c. 
In pragmatism there is the inevitable reaction, which is 
quite as one-sid^ Truth is an element of life, as well as 
ble^edne^, holiness, or love, and w© must not a^um© 
a permanent divoree head and heart, as though only 
relative truth must b© allied witii practical interests. 
If man is to interpret the Universe at all, it must be the 
whole man; personaMsm seens to the writer tiie cme 
adequate philosophy, although we have not yet had a 
master-mind to give it its due place. not Euckeu’s 

activism at i^ist sugg^ that it is only as man devalois 
Ms personal life (the tem he us^ is that he 

realism his affinity to and communion with the personal 
life, that is the ultimate reality ? Uom not Berga>Ms 
idea of crmtim evolnMcm at least brmk the bar of that 
medmmcal naMrcdism that treated the Universe as a 
fixed quantity, a finished article, and so mi&e us look 
beyond and above tib© Universe as it now is to what is 
still to be ? Hifl itan vital suggests the transoendOTt as well 
as the immanent forc^ or law. In ihe movements of 

^ S6« Th€ (MrMian Oertmniif, s. 
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modem philosophy there is for the -writer a promise of 
reinforcement of the Chnstian vie-w of God as personal, 

Irajiscciideiit as "well as immaiieiit. 

m Whsl is the objection to tMnklng of God as personal ? 
(i| It is said that man is conscious of Mmself as subject 
onlj in contrast witb tbe world as object, and develop 
perron^ty only in Ms reaction upon tbat world It is 
tree tbat in oer thongEt subject and object are correlative, 
and we cannot tMnk tbe one witbont tbe otlier ; but Is 
there not a sen^ of self realised especially in the filing of 
pleasure or pin, prior to and condition of that contrast 
of subject and object ? If there were not, how and why 
shotild we identify self with the subject and distinguish 
It from the object ! Again, it is true that we realise oiir 
own pimnality as we gain knowledge of and secure 
mastery over the world ; we need the constant stimnlns 
of our mvironment for the exercise of our pwers. But 
is there not again a self-<^nscioiisness, an inner life, 
a imlisation onr own per^naJity within, in wHch we 
iT^igt-ingrniRh ouTselves from and become l^s depndent on 
the world around ? Does not the development of prson- 
ality depend on the measure in which we have a life of onr 
own, memories, aspirations, reflections, less and less deter- 
mined in its course by outward things ? Does not person- 
ality aim at, and strive for, self-sufficiency, independence 
of the world around ? That purpose is never fully attained, 
but it may surely be taken as an indication of the ideal 
dE perK)naIlt7 which is but partially iodised in us. W© 
may heartily endon^ Lotze’s statement at the conclusion 
of a mmila r argument, that these limitatioiis belong to 
Imprfect personality in man, but do not attach to tibe 
conceprion of prsonality as such.^ 

(i!) It is urged again that the predicate of infinite and 
ab^iut© cannot be attached to prsonality. If by infinite 
we mean unlimit^, and by absolute unrelated, then 
amtr^y we cannot speak of God as personal if He is 
infinite and absolute in this sense. But if that be the 
1 See Iiotze'fi Mi&rmmmtSt Book ix. di»p iv. 
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only meaning of the terms, <mn we 8|«ak of God at aH ? 
Am we not left witli a mere blank ! If God is eTenlMng- 
in-genei^ He is notMng-in-particiilar, and we can say 
notMiig about C5od at ail. AgTwMtdmn is tbe logical out- 
come of such a mode of tbongbt. But if we define infMtte 
as self-limited, and c^molide as self-related, tiie only seii» 
of the words that conveys anything to our inteiligence, 
the difficiiliy entlrdy disapp^rs. For k not the ideal of 
personality jnst self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-con- 
trol, or, in a word, self-sufficiency ? We can think of God 
as peisoiml chocMng His own liiffitations, and formmg His 
own relations, not limited or related by anything that is 
not willed by Himself. If lie existence of the world con- 
ditions the exercise of His power and the expression of 
His wisdom, He has Himself willM that that world should 
be. If, still more, the existence of free, responsible persons, 
who may will in accordance with or opposition to His 
purpose in His world, conditions His fulfilment of His 
will, it is He who has will^ the wills which may oppose 
His. As we shall afterwards see in the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity God Is not conceived as a unit, hut a unity 
in manifold conditions in Himself, and so self-limit^ 
and self-related. 

(iii) It is as ideal personality that man conceive God ; 
he thinks of God as aE that in his best moments he a^ir^ 
to be, and better, but not other than his Now If we 

look more clearly at tii^e ideals we shaE ^ more cl^yrly 
how ^ch impE^ this infinitude and absoluteness as self- 
sufficiency. Is not truth r^dity that is consistently 
rational, ccunpletely intelligible, bdng the perfect expression 
of thought I Is not hlessedne^ feeling that is perfwtly 
satMying ? Is not holing aspiration fuEy reafised in 
attainment f Is not love the free giving and the fuE 
fiTiding of self in others ? Mind, heart, wEl, seE perf estly 
realised, object and subjest in perfect accord, that is ideal 
pensonaEty ; and that can only be when aE limitations 
are self-imposed, and aE relations are self-determined, 
not as the contradiction but as the condition of 
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Ti» aor© tiiofOTgMy we tiuiik out man*! 
t rivia « emotional, moial, and socM, the moiB 

will infiiiltiide and alMolnteno^, rightly defined^ aj^)0ai 
witii Mml peimnali^ in God. 

(it) One objection may be m^tion^. From tii© 
siMMipoint M phyacal and the wMwrcM^m which 

» tiie more or delibrnat© philc^iphy from timt stand- 
point t€X> excslofflTeiy held, it is inged that man as a part 
<rf nature » too iiiadgnifi<»iit and tmimportant in the 
UnlTeiws to b© warranted in thinking of tiie ^sential 
imlity, the ultimate cause, and the final pnip<»e of that 
UniTerMi aa having any r^^mblance to himself. This is 
an as absurd as it is impudent. This 

gQgpticism., however, regarding the competence of the 
human shwid b^in sooner. Science assumes tibat 
tiie mhifi d vrmn can know and understand the Univer^ ; 
the categmies it uses are themsdv^ anthropofnorphic^ 
si^ law and get meaning only from 

hinxyin ^^-cMinscaoiisiiissa. The mind that interprets the 
world, that wo appreh^ds its greatn^s as to be led to 
depredate its own littlen^, is not and cannot be merely 
a imrt of the world, incapable of finding out the meaning 
and the worth of the whole. The argument is self-destruc- 
tive, for it chaJl^iges the competence of the very mind 
which ib capable of thinking the ch al l e nge. If man is to 
be forbidden to think of God antiiropomoiphically, what 
are tihe ocmseqn^Mses for man’s own life f All his ideals, 
which authority as objective bec^nse expr^sing the 
supreme reaHty dE eristeiee, fall in value as subjective, as 
a reaching for sometimig beyond his grasp, a self-exaltation 
into the vdii His religion espedally becomes a self- 
illusion, for he cannot relate himself to the incognisable and 
inooiKjdvable ; an altar to a truly unhwmxbU God would 
b© man’s mocking of himsdf . Bspedally wouM the con- 
ception of Incanmtion be an absurdity, as God, if incon- 
mvable as permmal, could not express Him^lf in a personal 
humanity. The objection to assigning personality to 
God cutis at the very lootis of man’s inteUectual, marat 
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MMi relponB life, mid imkm ttie Ckristiaji faiSi m^iing- 
amd wortMe^; aad jet thiak^ pjrf^ang to l» 
Camstkns talk (M mper-ferwncd deit j.* 

n 

(1) Bat Fstkeriiood implies more fean pacscmaJi^rj ft 
ImpMw perfect peisooaJity expreMTe mni winiaimimMve 
of in. love. the Universe as we know it rev^ 

perfect personaEty as its nlMmate cate© and Enal piir|K 3 » ! 
TMs question at one© brings ns face to fa<^ witii tbe problem 
of eviL Tb© alt^na^ v© tibat ^ems f ort^ on our tiiongbt 
bj^ tile pbjBleal e¥ii mrpdn, and stil menr© by tiie mOTal 
evil or am, is ibis, tiiat H God Is good, willing cmly tii© 
bappln^ and tb© bolinms of mm. He is mtii^ not wise 
enongb to d©vi» tiie means f oor that end, and m ib not 
omnisdeM, or H© is not strong moiigb by tb© m^ns H© 
devises to bring about tb© end be desire, and tiins is not 
ommpdenl, J, S. Mill prefecr^ to snrrend^r God’s power 
rather than God’s goodn^ ; bnt bdd that one or other 
attribute must be abandoned.^ The Christian Mtb 
maintains botii. The Christian wonid have no assursyace 
of salvation did be not believe in God’s ^>odnj^ ; md be 
could not maintain the c^rt^ty his salvaticmL bad be 
any doubts of God’s power. A salvation contingent <» 
God’s power not disapi>ointing EQs goodn^ would nOTer 
have inspired the songs of the saints. The Christian ernnnot 
be a peffiimist, evm in Mill’s modibed ^nse ; tiiat divine 
power Mis to realise the puijKee divine goodne» 
Neitiier is be an optimist in the ^ise tiiat has m un- 
warrantably hem put on Browning’s words, ‘God’s in 
His heavQQ, all ’s right witii tb© world.’ The world as it 
now is is not tiie b«st of all possible worlds for the Gbristian, 
for it is a world that ne^s redemption from sin mxd <»n- 
sequent evil (this is the pesmmistic asp^t of Ms Mtii), 
and it is a world that is bdng redeemed (tMs is tii© opti- 
mistic asjwt of his Mtb). His attitude is best exprmed 

2 See aleo lOfiigwortli’e PerwnaUtf, Mwmem emd 2Hmm> 

» See Mi Thret JSmfM on E^igum: Thdtmy part ii. 
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b j the term meHmsm ; ibe worst is l}eiiig tamed to the 
beat ; hit the serioasneffi ^ the problem for Christian 
faith is in the ChristiaE belief that the diviiie sacrifice 
in Christ is the necessary means of the human saivationA 
f2) From the Christian standpoint great stress is laid 
OB the distinction between physical and moral evil, although 
a coim^tion is not altogether deni^L 

{1} It is impossible to maintain that all phyrical evil 
IS the result of moral, as the catastrophe of nature axe not 
and cannot be represented the r^ults of man’s momi 
depmvity. Christian theology to-day has abandoned the 
standpoint once generally held that earthquake, volcano, 
flood, famine, pestilence coidd ail be regarded as dir^t 
divine judgments on man’s an- For, first of all, the physical 
connection of all th^e disastecos is definitely known ; 
secondly, we have learned the leffion from Jesus not to 
Judge, so that we may not be judged (Matt. vii. 1 ; Luke xiii. 
1-5) ; and thirdly, such divine judgments involving innocent 
and guilty alike, f alling sometime where the human guilt 
»eins fer 1^ th a n in other cas^ where these are with- 
held, would raise a still more serious problem about riie 
justice and goodness of God’s dealing with man. 

(ii) But even where no causal connection between ph3^cal 
and moral evil can be affirmed, we must not assert that 
the physical evil is meaningless in relation to man’s dis- 
■m plinft and development. As has already been indicated, 
man’s i^rsonality is realised in relation to the world 
around. It is by knowledge of nature’s laws and mastery 
of nature’s forc^ that man advance in civilisation and 
culture. Were the struggle with nature less severe, the 
discipline of human faculty would be less effective. Where 
nature Is most bountiful man is usually lazy ; it is where 
nature must be wrestled with to yield her treasure that 
man advance in industry, science, and social organisation. 
Nature’s severity is flius more beneficent than her 
indulgence. 

1 See Fairbaim’s TM$ FhUtmph^ cf ths Chruium Rdifion, Book \ 
clmps. lit, ir. 
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power could liave product, a Umveise in wHcli good Imd 
no attendant evU ; bnt tkat m snraly the claim c£ a gimter 
knowledge and a deeper insiglit tlian we can arrogate to 
onrselv^. If we can find more good tkan e¥il in tke 
course of nature, and if we can tiiat e¥en the evU 
serv^ man’s good in furtiiering Ms growth, the problem 
is not left altogether insoluble. 

(iv) There are evils, however, that we can and must 
connect directly with human ^ as error, for wilful ignor« 
ance must be regarded as morally blameworthy, and 
preventable sufiering as involving moral responsibility. 
Why should cities be built clc^ to volcanoes I In re^ons 
visited frequently by earthquake why should mafflive 
stone buildings be erected instead of the lighter staructores 
wMch have been found more suitable ? Why by pro|«r 
irrigation and preservation of foiwtB should not the 
droughts that are the mc^ common cause of famine be 
avoids ? Why should wealth be squandered on arma- 
ments wMch might be profitably employed in agricultural 
development ? Why by n^lect of sanitataon should 
pestilence be encouraged ? If we were to elimmate all tibe 
physical evil due to ignorance, indifference, or indolence, 
how greatly the sum of human misery so caued would be 
reduced! Such an education of hummiity may seem 
very expensive, but who can be confideat that other 
means could produce the same results, or that the rroulte 
are not a justifioalaon of the means f 

(v) Physical evil forther r^uits from ddiberate wicked- 
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y^wwi ,.. * Ma.in ^a lTih ii.mAii.i ty to mwi iriak« comities 
tfeoinands momiEL’ Tlie AmieiiiaJis the CongOj and everi 
til© Putumayo atrcKsitiw have led to a iiaaty cliaEenge of 
Gcxi’s goc^B^ ; but they are altogether due to human 
«fi in tiie perpetrators, and an mdiSereiim that m 
crimliiaJ in those who, on heanng of them first of ail, 
did not ta-irii vigorous enough measures to put an end to 
Many a man brings dtoase and death on himself 
and on his dependents by Ms sensual ^If-indiilgencse. 
The fflns of the fathers descend in physical evil to iii© 
children, and the members of a society suffer from the 
wrongdoing <rf some of their number. If it urged that 
the suffering of the innocent with the guilty is unjust, 
it may be ask<^, how could there any hum an society 
at al, if there were not tiiem cl<^ relaMonsMps, which are 
not only the channels of evil but also of good ? Without 
heredity, how would on© generation benefit anoth^? 
Without the xmity of a society, widening as it is into the 
mlidarity of humanity, could the common gocwi grow 2 
That ^ere is prc^r^ ; that humanity is becoming more 
a r^llty, and an abstraction — this is a proof that 
human relationsMps, bringing the actuality of evil, hold 
in them a still greater possibility of good, wMch is being 
realised. 

(vi) There is in what appears physical evil alone, a 
oontributcuy element from the human consciousn^s. 
Physical di^olution existed before man came into the 
world ; as a physical organism man is necessarily subject 
to that same mid ; but, as death is for the human con- 
Bclenoe, is it not a terror and a darkness because man is 
conscious of guilt, distrustful of God, apprehensive of 
judgment f For toe Christian believer in the measure of 
his faith death has been swallowed up in victory. So, as 
a man advances morally and religioudy, physical evil is 
more and more subservient to toe higher good he seeks ; he 
discovers that it is well for him that he has been afiBicted ; 
toe dross of an earthly Ic^ can be transmuted into the 
gold oi a heavenly gain. As a man knows, trusts, and 
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iovw God, * al tMngs work tc^etlier for gcwi,’ aai for 
Mm eTcn pkyaical eiril is no challenge of Gcxi's gix>diie». 

(3) WMle the problem of phjacai evil cannot simply 
r«>Iveci into the problem of moral evil, its £eo|» is ¥ery 
considerably reduced by the recogmtion of not only the 
connection of moral with physical eTil, but also the snb- 
ordination of physical evil to moral gocxi in the ways 
already indicated. We miiist now tiim to the problem of 
moral evil If man is free, God is not directly res|»iifflMe 
for the abuse of that freedom by man, or the conwqneiMM 
of that abuse. In the next chapter we nmst pr^mt the 
Christian argument for human liberty and rwp^nabiity, 
and must here assiime the rmlity. As the Gr^tor, who 
has freely wili^ that freedom in man, God is responable 
(and we may say that with all reverencse) for &.e final issiie 
for tile human race of that fateful gift of freedom. We 
cjannot rid ourselves of the problem by simply casting the 
blame on man, for the Creator has a responsibility for His 
creature. Still less can we evade the difficulty when we 
are seeking to affirm that the Creator is Father. Two 
considerations may be here urged. 

(i) We cannot conmve of the rdiation of man to God 
as child to Father, tniisting, loving, serving witiiout fre^lom. 
As a personal relation of man to God, it involve personal 
liberty and responsibility. Automata, cunningly in- 
structed by divine omnipotence, could not have any 
moral or re%ious value for God ; only free persoiiaJiti« 
can. But freedom involve the po^bility of evil as well 
ays good. The will that chooses trust can also choc«e 
distrust. The hirt tiiat lov^ can also hai». Holine® 
is by the rejection of sin. How could there any moral 
and religious communion of Gk>d and man witiiout fre^om, 
and how fre«iom without the possibility of sin ? Had 
God excluded the pisibility of sin in man’s fre^om in 
the making of the world, even His omnl.|K>tenee could not 
have given any moral or religious value to man, and 
through him to the world. Which Is letter: a world 
without sin because without personality, or a world with 
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an in wMcti personal relations of man to God are possible ? 
Cki tbere te any doubt about tbe answer from any stand- 
jXMit in wMcli moral and religioiis values are xwogmsed 
at al ! and it is only from sucb a standpoint tbat sin Is a 
problem at all. 

PI Tbe pi^'bility of sm having become actuaBty, 
what should we expect from divine goodne® ? The 
immediate withdrawal of the freedom abused, and the 
^ttnction of the personality created, and so the defeat of 
God^s pi 2 r|K>se in man at the very start ? Or, what we do 
find, the constent working of God’s Spirit against the sin 
erf in the customs and laws of human society, in the 
individual conscience, in inward remorse for and outward 
retribution on sin, in a providence that is working against 
evil and TOaldug for good, in a purpose of redemption 
ccmsuminated in J^us Christ, in which the divine sacrifice 
for an so awakens man’s penitence, reproducing God’s 
judgment and his faith, remving God’s forgiveness, that 
jmn ig Sft last defc^t^i in the soul of man, and he turns from 
an to God. It is in the Ctcbs, where God sufiers for sin to 
save from it, that TFTis responsibility is accepted and 
discharged. Only the belief in the Christian redemption 
offers the solution of the problem of moral evil. 

(4) If for Christian faith the problem of moral evil is 
being thus solved, not by a theoretical demonstration that 
‘ evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound,’ but by 
a practical experience of deliverance from sin unto God, 
even the problem of physical evil becomes l^s intolerable. 
Tn the conaderations that have already been advanced, 
the writer does not pretend even to himself that he has 
offered a complete solution of the problem of physical 
evil ; there are what seem to us premature deaths, in which 
the abounding promise of a life is unfulfilled ; there are 
agonising disease to which the human frame is subject, 
for which even medical science can find no adequate 
explanation ; there are tragedies and miseries that seem 
to go far beyond the necessary consequences of human 
ill-desert ; and in face of th^e silence seems more fittinix 
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than s|^ch. There are "clouds mid darknes round 
about Him/ even though there are evidences for the 
belef that ' righteousness and judgment are the habitation 
of His throne.’ A complete solution is not possible, nor 
necessary ; if there be a sufficient solution to warrant the 
e,xpeetation that when we cease to see as in a mirror 
darkly, and see face to face, there will be a complete 
toIuMoh. Here we walk by faith, and not sight ; we are 
sav^ by hope. Having experienc^i the solution of the 
moral problem in Mm^lf, the Christian has warrant in 
believing timt it cam and will be solved in othem ; and if 
God can and Is solving the problem of moral evil, faith is 
|KBsibIe that the problem of physical evil will also be 
solved. Solmtur amhdaTido : the speculative must wait 
on the practical solution. Ho^di^ has suggested, in 
dealing with the PrMems of Pkiloaophy, that ite four 
problems of consciousness, knowledge, reality, and value 
cannot be solved without an insoluble remainder, because 
tile world itself is still in the making, and the interpreta- 
tion can be completed only with the reality. Christian 
faith must be reinforced by Christian hope. The solution 
of the problem of phyric^ or moral evil in the individual 
life is excluded without the hope of immortality. Sin, 
wirrow, suJBEermg, death are not explicable within the 
range of this earthly life. As this hope has comforted and 
sustained the soul, so in dealing with these problems it 
cannot be left out of account. The promise unfulfilled her© 
in thcBe remove by premature death, has we may con- 
fidently believe its fulfilment hereafter, and it will be a 
far greater and better. The affliction would not seem 
either light, or for a moment, did it not work out an 
exceeding, even an eternal, weight of glory. For humanity 
generally there is no solution of the problem of phyrical 
and moral evil, unl^ we can believe that there k a 
progress towards the coining Kingdom of God. We are 
witnessing the solidarity of humanity becoming more and 
more a reality ; a common conscience is, although too 
slowly, taking possession of mankind ; through mlMonaiy 
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labour the Qiristiaii faitli is sprMwiii^ amoiig all nations. 
The glory of tbe day is not yet upon ns, hut we catch 
of the dawn that justify faith, reinforcwi by hoi», 
that tto Father’s goodn^ wiil be at iMt fiiEy rev^Joi 

m 

(1) The perfect personality of God in tmfli, bless«3n^, 
holiness and love — ^in a word, the Fatherhood — ^was not only 
revealed, but imlised in J^ns. He not only taught the 
Fatherhood, but He lived it in His perfect perso^ty as 
Son in knowledge, trust, surrender and f^owship. The 
revelation of the Fatherhood cannot be dissevered from 
Ihe realisation of the Sonship, and the Sonship cannot be 
thought less divine than the Fatherhood. Thc^ who 
take the name Father from the lips of Jesus, and fail to 
own the Sonship in Hk life, sever what in history was 
joined tc^ether. In the early Chiistaan experience men 
rme to the Fatherhood by the true and living way of the 
Sonship- The certainty of the divine revelation in Christ 
is by His own cMm bound up with the reality of His 
divinity. In what has been urged in the two previous 
srotions die possibility of the divinity of Christ has been 
indicated, and the necessity of that divinity suggested. 

(i) If God be personal as man is, if God be perfect and 
msin imi^rfect but prpgr^ve p^sonaJity, if God be as 
love self-eommunicative, and man be receptive of such 
communication, it is not incredible nor unintelligible that 
there diould be constituted a divine-human personality 
in which God and man meet and are one. The older 
Chiistology assumed not only the difference, hut even 
the opposition of the divine and the human nature, and 
tiien put them side by side in the abstract unity of the 
person of Christ, so conceived as to offer no explanation 
of even the possibility of two so diverse nature combining. 
Hence this Chiistology has always wavered between the 
absorption of the human in the divine nature to secure the 
unity of the person, or the reduction of the personal unity 
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to am abstract tmn in order to maiiitaiii tbe distmction of 
tlie two natmw. But if we tMnk of both God and maa 
as i^rsonal, and conceive personality in both as dynawdc, 
not static, m capable in God of self-limitation, and in man 
of self-devdopment ; If we think of both, b«mi2se of their 
a^nity, as mutually attractive, a downward movement 
erf Gk)d in gmm and an npwani movement of nma in faith, 
tiien the divine-hum, an personality of Jesus becomes not 
only a possibility, but almost a nec^aty erf our thought. 
A pre^resaiv© meaimtion through divine communlcative- 
ni^ and human receptivity in the pei:m>nai development 
of the historical J^us the Chr^ is credible and mteligiMe J 

(ii) There is a speculation in which many Christian 
thinkers have indulged, and which may be mentioned here 
with cordial appr^iation — Le, that, even had there been no 
sin in the world, and no necessity for redemption, yet the 
creation and the revelation of God through it would not 
have been completed without an Incarnation ; and truly 
what consummation of the Universe more rational can be 
conceived, or what completion of God’s purpose more 
worthy of His character as love can be believed, than that 
God should crown all His gifts in the gift of Himself under 
the conditions of His high^t creature — ^man I ^ But surely 
the fact of sm and the ne^ erf redemption offer even a 
more convincing argument for the belief in the Divine 
Im^ymation I How could we conceive in a more ad«|ua±e 
form God’s aoceptancse of His r^ponsibility as Gimtor, 
and still more as Father, for the freedom In which He 
cimted men that they might become His children, and 
for the (xmsequmoes which that freedom abused by man 
involved, than ihat He should Himself participate in the 
sorrow and suffering which sin involved ? GckI’s sacrifice 
in Obist is surely tiie (xinviucing answer to the chaHenge 
of His goodn^ which is offered by phymeal and moral 

1 gee tte Mler de¥6lopm«iit of this concaptioii in the wiiter^s >Stud%€s 
m ths Life (f Jetm: ConMruct^ Concl%mm, The ChrMan, 

the Modem PerfLexity, chap. xiL ; ai*o compare Forsyth’t 
The Permm and Piace of Jesus Christ, x., xi,, xiL 

• See Weatcott'f Ths of Jmn, pp. ^5-S28» 
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exit Wtat solution of the problem could we tMnk of 
isor^ iatisfjiag thaii that God should in Ciuist meet and 
overcome the world's sin and consecjiieiit mlserr in the 
l^rronal experience of the sacrifice, which is the channel 
of salvation for man ? If no fitter close to the world s 
evolntioa than God% ade(|iiate personal self-revelation 
be conceivedg no worthier solution of the proMem of 
evil in that world than God’s deliverance of man from 
evil, thTOUgh His own endurance of it in self-sacrifice, can 
enter into the thoughte of man. The perfect revelation 
of as Father, ^d the complete redemption of man 
as cHld of God, is surely end great enough to warrant 
faith in so great a means as the Divine Incarnation ! 

(2) Christian faith "was impelled onwnrd in the confession 
it made. Jesus was the Christ, then the Lord, and lastly 
the WoM or the Son. Since the historical personality 
J^us, as regards the Divine Sonshlp incamate in Him, 
had to find a place within the being of God, the conception 
the divine nature was transformed. To that change 
of thought another factor in Christian experience also 
contributed ; at Pentecost the Christian COmrch became 
conscious of the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ. The ‘ holy enthu- 
and the ‘holy energy’ that possessed believers, 
was felt to be the life of God Himself in man. Jesus 
revealed the Father as Son, and through faith in the 
grace of the Son, revealing the love of the Father, the 
Chiistiaii Church experienced the Koinonia, the fellowship, 
the common life of the Spirit of God. T^Tiether the 
apcBtolIc commisrion in Matthew xxviii. 18-20 be an 
authentic saying of Jesus, or expresses at so early a date 
as the publication of the Gospel the consciousness of the 
Christian Church, it witness^ how soon the trinitarian 
conception of Gkxi emerged. A still earlier and even 
more suggestive witness is the apostolic benediction in 
2 CtormtMans xiii. 14, which appears to the writer the best 
statement of the doctrine of the Godhead, as it is not 
speculative, but experimental ; deals not with abstract 


experienc®. 

(i) In ffi^nlative constractioiiB of the doctrine the 
necessitj of the Fatherhood and the Sonship^ the subject 
and the object, the loving and the loved, have l^en 
demonstrated, bnt the proof of the nwd of the third person 
in the Godhead has nsnaJly halted. In the history of the 
development <ji the doctrine of the Godhmd the conf^on 
of belief in the Holy Spirit was formal, and it wm only the 
heresy of Macedonins which compeled the Church to 
define tiiat beHef, and in that definition the intellectual 
Inters of symmetiy rather tibian any vital necessity of 
piety waa gratified. The explanation s^ms to be this, 
that to the objective revelation of the Father and the 
obj^tive redemption by the Son, there did not corr^pond 
an adeqnate subjective r^ponse in personal piety. To 
apprehend and to appreciate the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit there is needed an intense vitality and an abounding 
vigour of the inner life; doctrine and ritual must be 
supplemented by piety- Soon after the AiK>stolic Age 
the holy enthusiasm and the holy energy of the primitive 
community was suppr^sed; an ebb followed the flood 
tide of spirituality. The inner life must be so rich and 
strong as to te felt as the very life of God in the soul, 
mid then the belief in the Spirit of Gk>d as the prepuce 
and |K>wer of God in the spiritual activities of man 
become a nw^sity for thought. 

(li) When we study the FTew Testament we do find some 
indistinctiiess in the langu^e about the living Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. It sometime appears as though 
Christ and the Spirit were identifi^ The Spirit is not 
only the Spirit of God, but also the Spirit of Christ, and 
in 2 Corinthians iii. 17 Paul mak^ the statement ®ihe 
Lord is the Spirit.’ In view, however, of the distinction 
he do^ cieariy make elsewhere between the Lord and the 
Spirit, we must regard the statement as a condensed 
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declamtioa of tie dependence of the experience of the 
Spirit’s teansformiiig power on the believer’s coraiBiiiiioii 
with the Living Loni- It is where there is faith in Clinsli 
thAt the Spirit dwells and works. \TM% distfnction can 
we f The Son is God objectively revealed in the 
Mstorical perronallty of Jesus, and the communioii with 
the Iving Christ is a distinctly personal commnnioia ; but 
the Spirit is God subjectively realised in the illununation, 
aspiraitioii, and activity of the hinnaQ. j^isonality. In 
Oaristian exi^iience the fellowship with the living Christ 
and the fellowship of the Spirit of GckI will blend together ; 
and It is only in reflection on that experience that we can 
make such a distinction. As CSiiistian faith was com- 
pelled to confess Gkxi incarnate in Jesus Christ, so was it 
compelled to confess God within the believer’s own expeii- 
mm m Hie Spirit of God. For our present purpose it is 
not nec^Muiy to dwell on the distinction presented in the 
Hew Tmtament between tiie abnormal of the Spirit 
as in the speaking with tongue, and the normal working 
of the Spirit in sanctification, for in both there is this 
intimate participation of God in the inner life of man, 
which we have found to be the distinctive characteristic 
d the Spirit’s function. 

(3) The doctrine of the Trinity is rooted in Christian 
experience, and can be apprehended only where that 
experience is appreciated. Hence speculative constructions 
apart from reEgious inter^ts are alwa3?B unsatisfactory. 
An attempt may be made to construe the doctrine in the 
rdigioiis interests. 

(i) It has already been diown that man must think 
Gkid as both transcendent and yet immanent, as above 
and beyond, and yet in and through nature and history. 
A transcendence that is not deisticaEy conceived must 
not be separated from an immanence of God; and an 
immanence that is not pantheistically represented must 
be related to a transcendence. This difference-in-nnity 
there must be. Agam, as man distinguish^ himself from 
the world, the divine nnmanence to bo complete must 
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for Mm l» botli obJe€;tive and subjective^ revmlei m ihB 
worid wid reallsai in We imve imely tbea 

tl 2 e» moments in the Chiistlaii doctrine of the Trinity, 
The transcendent Gcxij yet lelatei to the immanent in 
indi®olable tmityj, Is the I^a&sr ; the obfecMvcly mmanent 
God Is the Logm, or Word df God, Gcd reveling Himself 
in nature Mid hMory, but di^lasiiig “Uie inmost «23»t of 
the life of God m holy love in tiha Incanmte Son ; the 
subjectively imnianent God is the Spirit of Gkxi, im|»rting 
the life of God as holy love in the enl^tening, <i^ifflj3g, 
and renewing of the »)iil of man, and revealing tiiat life 
again obj’^tlvely in tibe community (£ believers- Bat it 
is the one Gkxi who is as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
revealed and imlis^ ; and the difference mast k> 
conceived in unity as to pr^erve and confirm monotheism. 

(ii) Bat if it be objected that what has been set forth 
is only an economic and not an essential trinity, two 
considerations may be offei^ in reply. FirM of oM^ tibe 
distinction between ^onomic and e^entiM trinity, con- 
venient as it is, where what God is in Himself and what 
€rod reveals Him^ff as being are conceived as |K3ssibIy 
different, disappears as soon as we rewgni^ that whm we 
speak cff rev^tion we do not mean cx>n<miment; that 
it is to think of God as tiian Infinite smd Alw>Iate 
Troth if we concdve Him as revmlmg anything bat the 
imli^ of Himsdf. All o^tainty and confidanee would 
be lost in the religioas life if God in Him^lf c»ii be 
thooght as otiier tiian He makas Himself known to be in 
His revelation. H He is revealed temporally as Father, 
Son, and Spirit, then He is etemaUy Fath^, &m, and 
Spirit. 

(iii) Bat as has been alimdy so^^ted, w© cannot 
cx>ncmve God as personal withoat concaving Him as 
difference in onity. We cannot think of Him as ccescioiis 
withoat the distinction of sabj wt and obj wt, as teith with- 
oat the knowing and the known, as holing 'wilhoat the 
parpen and the realisation, as krv© withoat the loving 
mud the loved. Bat tiie difference most ato be ever tiie 
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expi^raon and imlmtioa of lomty, Tbe H^elian tliMifl, 
antitiiesia, and ^utliesis do^ irepre^at the MOYement of 
He, love; and, howeYer imperfa?tly, suggests 
to m the Fathff, Son, and Spirit in the one God. The 
writer dc^s not pretend that here we can do more than 

* s|^l: only that we may not keep alence/ but at 

a t rill itAiri ATI conception ^ems more rational than a 
imilMiMi. 

(4) The fonnnla for the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
ecumenical creeds is three persons in one substance, and 
for the doctrine of Christ two natures (or substance) in 
one peson. 

(i) The terminology here is ambignons, because sub- 
stance in the Godhead and in Christ cannot mean exactly 
the same, nor can person. If we use substance in Christ 
as we do in the Gkxihead, we sacrifice the unity of Hus 
person ; and if we use person in the Godhead in the same 
i^nse as in Christ, we sacrifioe the unity of the suhstance. 
AgMTi'^ substance is too phytical a conception, and does not 
si2^€^ the mental, moral, and spiritual reality with which 
we are concern^ in both doctrines. Further, ‘ person ’ 
did not, when the creeds were formed, mean what it now 
means, a separate individual. The formulae now tend to 
encourage a tritheism that represents Father, Son, and 
Spirit as partners in a firm, or members of a family, and a 
dualism r^arding the person of Christ which represents 
WiTTi as part God and part man, as now thinki n g and 
acting as God, and now filing and wishing ^ man. 

(ii) The starting-point for any statement of the doctrine 
to-day must be the personal unity of the Godhead and 
the personal unity of Christ. Not substance but person- 
ality is the adequate cat^ory for the Godhead ; and the 

* peraon ’ of Ch^t must be conceived, not as an abstract 
lond of union betwemi two separate concrete substance, 
but concretely in the fuH sense we assign to personality, 
as one divine-human personality. Even although properly 
the word personality should connote the quaJiti^ that 
belong to person, and person tiie reality so denoted; 
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owing the im of the word ‘ person ^ for Fatter* Scm, mid 
Spirit in the Godheadj and the vague sen^ of the same 
term as used of Christy it might be an advantage if we 
could nm the term * personality ’ for the unity of the 
GcKihead and the imity of Christ, aa thus we might 
emphasise the fact that In each mm we mean sM the 
the fidi reality timt the term coiijiot«. 

(iii) If, as hM been inMstod, God and man are j^rscMiah 
and there is such affinity and such attraction of Gcwi and 
man that the nnity of God and mam in the divine hmnmi 
peisonaiitj of Christ Is conceivable, thea the sooner w© 
get rid of the duality the two substances in His perron 
from our thought, the better will it be for ns in appre- 
hending His significance, and appreciating His value. 
We may speaJc of two natures, as long as we understand 
thereby the personal commimicativenese of God and the 
persoiml receptivity of man, a distinction that does not 
hinder bnt secures the personal unity. 

(iv) The writer must confess that Ms great difficulty 
in stating the doctrine of the Trinity has ariron from the 
use of the word ‘person’ to expro^ the difference of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, as it sn^esis separate individuals, 
and so makes God appear a genetic Mid not a personal 
unity. He has failed, however, to find any tem timt 
would appear more sniteble. ‘ Mode,’ ‘ Hrintipl©/ 
‘ Sulmstence,’ are too attract and impersonal terms, 
and sugg^ too little distinction, fust as ‘ perron ’ In ihe 
current uro of tiie term su^ests tro much. Probably we 
must continue using the term ‘person,’ but guard our- 
seiv^ in our thou^t and speech against the identifying 
of i^rson and individual, and so tending to tritheism. 

(v) In recent refiection on the subjrot the difficulty 
has been relieve in some degree by the modem ©onroption 
oi i^rsonalily as by its very nature socaal, or of society as 
organic, for thero are correlative conceptions. The Xew 
Testament phrase, the Koimmia of the Holy Spirit, mmns 
not only the rommon life of Gk>d and the individual believer 
in the spirit of God, but also, and even tiie rommon 
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if e erf si bclevera in timt Spirit. Panics conc^prion erf 
tlm Qiiiatian mxiBtj in 1 CbrintMans xiL is organic, a body 
erf wMcb all believers ar© members, and of wMcb tb© 
marntm Me is love. Tbm be anricl|»t« the modem 
coiw»pMon erf «>ci©ty, which is proving so fruitful as a 
HK^T© erf «>dal reform. Would not a socteiy 
m^fdc be one and the same as a perfect sot^d personeditp ? 
A c»rj»rste conscionsne® ne^ not sb^^rb, but may 
the TOmpIerion of individual oonajiousn^^. With all 
diffid«ic© the writer would sugg^t that it is in this direc- 
tfon that w© may look for the solution of our problem. 
If we strip ike term ‘peraon’ of aU su^estfon of !a>lat^ 
individuality, and thi n k of each as social personality, 
may not the perfect oi^^mic society of Father, Son, and 
Sprit be tfiought ag the perfect social personality of the 
one God I 

(vi) To the writer the difficulty i^ms more practical 
than theoreticaL Our morality and our religion are sM 
m individuaKsMc, tfiat an organic society and a social 
p^Bonality seem to us ^11 meaningle^ and worthl^ 
alffitractions. But were we to live in the Koinonia of the 
Spirit within the Christian community, realising fully the 
spiritual unity of all believers ; were we, having been thus 
disciplined and developed in social p^aonality within the 
organic society of the Church, to extend the scope of our 
Koinama to the world around so tfiat all m ankin d might 
be brought into ihe Christian society, we should be better 
fitt«l to conceive, because worthier of the revelaMon of 
the one God as Father, Son, and Spirit. 

(vii) The revelation of the Father has b^n given in the 
teaching and life of J^us ; tfi© revelation of the Son has 
also come to us in tibie personal work of Christ ; the 
revelation of the Spirit is still being made in individual 
experience and the Christian community, and that 
revelation is not yet complete, for even Chrisrianf saints 
and seeis have b^n fer from proving perfect organs of 
the divine as Christ HiaiseH was. Whm tibat revelation 
is perfected in a Christian Church in which each lives in 



Spirit one as Fatter and Son are one, then dare we not 
believe tte unity of Fatter, Son, and Spirit wil he reaii^ 
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and Spirit will be al in all, ‘ tta far-off divine evmt to 
wMch tie wtol© amtim moves f * 
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CMAPTEB yn 

THIS CHEISTIAK TIEW OF MAM 


|1) If Hie Omstiaii view, in which God and man are 
relat-ed as Father and child, as we think of God we must 
think of man ; accordingly in dealing with the personality 
of God we have anticipated in some measure the contents 
of this chapter ; but the conception of personality, as 
applied to man, may be more fully developed than has 
hitherto been necessary. What are the marks of 
personality ? 

(i) The first mark is unity ; while man think s, feels, 
wills, it is as one subject ; however manifold the contents of 
man’s consciousness, the consciousness of the one seM 
thinking, feeling, willing in all, makes the manifold one. 
It seems one of the mare’s nests of modem phj-siological 
l^ychology to take the pathological cases of divided 
personality as showing that peraonality is a multiplicity 
and not a unity ; surely it is in mental health and not 
disease that we leam what mind is. Again the psychology 
that treats thought, feeling, and will as separate faculties, 
and then finds some difficulty in relating them, is a mental 
abstraction that has no relation to concrete reality. Still 
more, the psychology that takes thoughts, feelings, and 
volitions as the elements of consciousness, and then tries 
cunningly to compound them into self-consciousneas, has 
lost ite object in its method. The constitution of mind 
is not (domic, but organic, A mental fact has meaning 
and worth only as the function of the self. It is necessary 
to insist on the unity of personality, not only against 
erroneous tendencies in psychology, but still more against 



are not contmnonsly conscious, yet there is a continiiity 
in our personal life. The self of to-day remembers the 




one and the same. Without such identity memoiy, 
character, prc^ess would be impossible. A man is 
ashamed of, and blames himself for, the sins of his youth ; 
a man feam and shrinks from the Judgment on Hs sms that 
the future may hold. So goodness binds past, present, 
and future in gladness and hope. This identity must be 
insisted on against an error that is sometimes met with 
in extreme evangelical circles. The language of the New 
Testament about the new birih. (John iii. 3-8), the new 
cimtion, the old things that have pass^ away, and the 
things that have all become new (2 C5or. v. 17) is taim 
witii prosaic literalness, as affir m ing a personal dlaxm- 
feiiiily' between the saved and the unsaved man. The 
late Henry Drummond m his chapter on ‘ Biogen^is/ in 
his hook Naiurcd Law in the SpirtUud World, gave a quaa- 
scientific sanction to this error, in which a^uroily 
dc^maiism lid^ rough-shod over realty. However great 
the diff^mce grace makm, it do^ not destroy the personsd 
identity ; and the ‘ new ’ man soon discovars how cicely 
he is still bound to the * old,^ when the old tempteiaons 
g^aln are clamorous, and the old habits once more assert 
themseiv^. 

(iii) TMs identity is not, however, sMic, but i^pmmic ; 
there is continuity, but not fixity ; in d&oehpmmi continuity 
is maintained amid change. From childhood there is 
prcgress through boyhood or girlhood and adolescence 
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to maturity ; aai tlieii there is dm&j, physical, but not 
EWg»-riJy mental, moral, or spiritual, iinlesa when iMsea» 
ftffwts the minii, until death, which for the Christian, 
however, m^ns the heginning of foxther progr^s. The 
reSgtons life is subject to development also, and we axe 
only now in rellgioiis education giving adequate attention 
to the stages erf that development. Her© i^ain we may 
touch on a pmctical error which aris« from the neglect of 
this fact of development. Through misunderstanding of 
the language of Scripture, and disregard of the sprolal 
conditions of the Christian Church in the Apostolic Age, 
pQTYift preachers and teachers insist on conversion, such 
a« it is in adult experience, as a necessary condition of the 
beginning of the Christian life, and in religious education 
attempts were sometimes made to foirce such an adult 
experience on little children ; there is no reason why, if 
Christian influence are brought to bear on childhood tom 
the beginning, there may not be a growth in grace corxe- 
ppnn ding to, though of couTse Bot identical with, the 
natural development. In adol^ence it is found that 
there is exceptional re^nsiven^ to religious influence; 
and, where there has already been such growth in grace, 
there is sometime seen a deiMte decision for the Christian 
life, confirming and not contradicting the earlier develop- 
ment ; but, where such growth in grace has been absent, 
there Is often met with what may be truly called conversion, 
a moral and spiritual change that giv^ a new dtocMon 
to the subsequent developments Apart tom this par- 
ticular instance, the importance of this fact of develop- 
ment for mli gin n cannot be overestimated; for while it 
holds out ever the hope of change, it forbids the expectation 
that that change will be or must be sudden in most cas^ ; 
and yet it do^ not preclude the possibility of even sudden 
change. As in nature evolution has not been uniform, 
but there have been fresh stages which cannot be regarded 
as merely the result of the previous stages, so in religious 
development the unexpected, and largely inexplicable, 
i See Starl)iick, The Psychology qflidigwn* 
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cannot be excluded. On the one liand, m hiiia,aa 
l^rsonalitj is conceived in the Christian vlew^ there is ia 
it unexhausted possibility, moral and spMtiial, wiiich may 
be actnalised far beyond what the previous development 
would lead us to expect, and enable m to explain ; and on 
the other, human personality is in contact mth diviiid 
personality, and so may receive therefrom a stimalns to 
,so great and swift a prepress that it can without exag- 
geration described as creative. But whether swift or 
slow, development is a n^essa.iy featiir© of i^monaMty 
in man. 

(iv) This development is both organic and conscaom 
Even In the organic there is discernible a a 

selection, combination, and direction of means towards an 
end.^ How far teleology implies consciousness, however 
rudimentary, we nml not inquire, as our immediate 
concern is conscious development. This conscious develop- 
ment is conditioned by the organic ; for mental, moral, and 
even religions growth is related to physical. Materialism 
treats mind as the product of brain ; but into this exjn- 
troversy we need not now enter. Two statements ^of 
authority will serve as a reason for our not takii^ Uie 
materialistic contention into fmrther account. Sir Oliver 
Lodge suggests that life transcends- and utilises phyacal 
forcses ; and the late Professor Jam'es insists that brain is 
not the productive cause of thought, but only ite penaisa ve 
or t musTYiia siVe organ.^ The theory with which mc»t 
ptychologisfe conduct their inquiri^ is that of * pjK^ho- 
physical parallelism,’ the recognition of a ooiim|K>iKlenoe 
between brain prexj^s^ and mental without assertmg a 
causal relation ; but the teleology in the process of life, 
as well as j»rception through sensation and movement by 
volition, sugg^t a closer connection than the term parallel- 
ism indicates. Consciousne^ is not constant, and yet 
there is continuity of mental life. W© must accordingly 

1 gee Wsxd^s WaturaMsm and Apwsiicmn ferr & full diwnissioa of tHi 
sabjeefe, specially Lee. xix. 

® Lodge’s Id/e and MaM&r, p. 198 ; James’s Swman p. ^ 
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2w:0grii» wliat liaa more recently caled mMinumal 
ammiommss. Ml Sir William Hampton ^ke of aa 
Mi&icyJ- Memoiy retains tke impressions of tli© 
l»st| and we are not conscious of tiienij but can recaE 
them into conscioiisiiess. We may have aM the data for 
the Kiiiitioii of some problem present in our conroioiisiie^, 
feat w© cannot combine them for the desnr^ W© 

tnm away oox attention, or even we ‘ sleep on it/ and, as 
in a f Mh of insight, the solution is discovered. Behind 
what seem to ns sudden Inspirations there lies probably 
considerable mental activity of which we ^ not ^ aware. 
There may come into onr conscionsn^ impre^ons of 
the |Mst of which we were not conscious at the lima 
Attempts have been made to find the locus of religion, 
inspiration, and even of mcamation ^ within the s^Miminal 
amm^Msmss ; and to lepi^ent man as through it related 
to a wider environment than consciousness can reach. 
But we must be cardbil not to confuse man’s spiritual 
and his organic environment ; his relations to God are not 
to be embraced in the same term as his dependence on his 
body. If this mental latency be due to man’s personality 
being now dependent in its activities on a physical organism. 
It is not here that his communion with God is to be placed. 
We should rather diRlingnish a sup^alimincd consciousness 
from this sy^limincd. It is because man is incarnate 
pmsonaEty, conditioned and limited by its organism, that 
the spiritual environment is not con^ously realised at 
all times, that his relation to God rev^ds itself in 
momentery intuitions and occasional inspirations, and 
not in an unclouded vision and an uninterrupted con- 
scionsn^. That man is related to such spiritual environ- 
ment, larger and richer than can now fully enter his 
consciousness, must from the Christian standpcdnt be 
maintained. But it is not by less consciousness, but by 
more, that his contact with that environment wiE become 

1 JUdmea on Meta^ydes, xviii. 

® See Sanday^s Chtistologiss AndofU and Modom^ vi. and irii. ; James’s 
The Vandies ^Mdigiom J&x^oerimeet 
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cic^r. God entes into man’s ttoiigM nol HiiOTgli the 
c^flar of tlie snfelliDliial, but tbroiigli the upper cimml^r 
of aspiimtioii and ead^voiir. Hiis we sbal Me still mom 
clmrly if we now c»ncaateate our attenMoa on maa’a 
<x)iiKioiis deTelopmeal,^ 

{¥) ConsdoBS development impl« knowialge <£ an 
end, and choice of means to imcb tlmt eaci The iwt w© 
may call man’s idmlitg, the i^ond is Ms Itbaig. In Ms 
tbongM man is conscious of the end of truth, in Ms 
of the end of happiness, or, to distingniah this id»l imm 
sensuous enjoyment, bl^^dn^, in his willing liie aid of 
ho'lin^ ; in the expr^aon Ms ^diole peraonality oat- 
ward of the end of love. Man is rational, moral, «KnM. 
As Ms environment is not only human but divine, he Is 
also rdigiom, as he s^fcs to alter into relation with Ck>d 
as well as Ms felow-men ; and in that relation to God as 
the reality of all Ms ideals he has the assurance of thdr 
rea-lisation.^ Eucken has distinguished between universal 
and characteristic religion. To realise his idmls man seeks 
relation to God the reality of them; this is universal 
religion ; but above and beyond this he has a personal 
n^d of God, wMch only a personal €X)znmnnion witii God 
c£m meet; this is characteristic rdigion.® Christianity 
rroognis^ all th^ ideals as belonging properly to human 
personality as the end of its devMopment, and for it 
characteristic religion is the relation of God as Fatiier to 
man as child in Christ. 

(2) The question of man’s liberty is of such Imporfemm 
for the Chrisfian view that it don^ds a fuller tamtment 
than any of the characteristics of human pocsonality m 
far noted. This clo^ ecmsldewtion is also rajuiioi by 
the insistent challenge of man’s dalm of freedom. 

(!) About the tetimony of cjonsciousn^ itself tiMte 
csm be no doubt. Man is 'cxmi^ious of chooring betw^n 
what pr^ente itself to Mm as right, and what he judges 

1 See The OhrisMan Certaifsiy^ p. 446 ff. 

* See Inge, and Us esp^aally ziE. 

* ^ WaMhdUg^Mlt dmr 
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woDg ; if iie choc^^ wrjisg li6 blam^ Mm^lf i f^ls 
ashamed of Miaself, and, if he is religions as well m morale 
looks for Gcxi’s judgment, and fnrtliers if he believes the 
Quistian Gospel, seeks God’s forgiveness. Remoise and 
repentance are realities of human life. Not only does a 
TYiaTi so Judge himself ; but even although he cannot him- 
self be conscious that others are choosing, yet he Judges 
their actions as equally resulting from choice. Social 
eensure, legal penalty, personal reputation, ail a®iime 
that man’s acta are his, and that he is responsible for them. 
This unequivocal testimony might in such a question be 
regarded as final ; but it has been often challei^ed. 

(i) There is the old dispute between det^minism and 
indei&rmimsMi in which the question is wrongly stated on 
both sid^. We cannot conceive action that is undeter- 
TTiinpd — ^that Is, action without any motive or reason; 
and in ^ far as the defence of lilwty was committei to 
such Indeterminism it deserved to fail. The question is 
not: is action determined or undetermin^? bnt how is 
action determined ? Is it the whole pmsonality, or some 
part of the personality hy itself, that acts ? The deterroinist 
pc^tlon depends altogether on the false abstraction of 
faculti^, or even thoughts, feelings, volitions from the 
self, to which reference has already been made. Actions 
were said to be determined by the strongest motive. A 
number of competing desire were supposed to be in 
conflict, and the strongest of th^ was assumed at last 
to cany the day, and so determine the will to the action- 
There was beside this false abstraction of the self that 
and wills from its d^ires and volitions, a reasoning 
in a circle ; the motive was Judged the strongest, because 
It determined the will, and it determined the will because 
it was the strongest. A more accurate psychology dis- 
poses of all this sophisfey. Desires are the self d^iring, 
and the range and the quality of the desires depend on 
the character of the self. It is not correct to speak of 
competing motives, for till the choice is made, the desires 
cannot be said to move the will. The motive is the 
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deaire to wHcii efect Is given in tlie ciioic** WMeh 
dfflire becomes the motive do« not depend on tie relative 

strength of the desires ; but once more the character of 
the seif determine to which dcaire effect will be given. 
We may say, if we wH, that the wifi gives efect to the 
daare that is the motive ; but here again we ran the risk 
of false al»t»ctioii. As the deare is the self desMng, 
and tiie moMve the self moved to choice, so the wH is the 
seif willing. In the whole process we are conc»m«i only 
with the self. 

(ill) It may be objectei, however, tihat in this aignniOTt 
we are maMpg a mysterions the refuge of our Ignorance. 
What determine this self so to d^ire, chocse, act ? Self- 
realisation is the end of self ; but that self-imEsation may 
be songht in the gratification of appetites, ambition, etc., 
on the one hand, or the pnrsnit of the ideals on the other 
hand. The seM in choosing determines whether its self- 
realisation in the lower or the higher sense will be effected 
by the gratification of this desire or that ; and the desire 
with which it identifies its good becomes the motive of 
ita action. But can we arrest onr analysis even here? 
What determines the self to identify itself either with the 
lower impulse or the higher aspiratiem ? Blatchford, for 
instance, would promptly reply, the heredity Mid the 
mvironment; for man is bnt a puppet moved by his 
l^rentage or his circnnistances. It is not at all nroessary 
to deny the influence of both time factors in hnmmi 
development. Children do resemble their parents, not 
only phjm<mlly, but also morally and mentally; tills w© 
mn^ admit, whether with Spencer we affibnn or with 
Welsmann we deny the transmission of acq[tiired character- 
istics. Bnt two considmrationfl may make ns |»n» before 
we a^ribe moral re^mblance to pbyacai heredity. 
FirMy, nnless oiganimoi determines i«cson£^iy to a 
greater extent than appears probable, we cannot evm 
©onemve the vital mwhanism by which moral character- 
istics conld be transmitted from ^rent to offspring. The 
theory is based on phyme^. cdiaracteiistics, snch 



iofency or ©arly cMIdliooci to & g<xxi moral eiQ¥iraiiiiieiit, 
thOTe Is no moral rasamblaiicd to them. Heredity cannot 
be prov^ an inescapable moral fate. Just as Ihe gr^t 
majority of cMldren are bom physically healthy, and 
infantile mortality is doe to evil conditions, so w© may 
maintain that as regards moral heredity children are bom 
mthoiit any moral determination for good or evil Of 
the moral potency of the environment, specially in tii© 
mrli^ y^rs, we cannot speak too strongly. But work 
such as ^lat of Dr. Bamardo or of the Salvation Army 
does show that there may be moral recovery even when 
an evil moral development has begun, if sufficiently potent 
moral influ^c^ are brought to bear. Gircumstances are 
not omnipotent over the human soul ; and there are 
instances enough of triumph over environment to contra- 
dict the a^ertion that the self is and must be what the 
surroundings make it. 

(iv) Ihe older Christian theology maintamed a doctrine 

ortgincd sin and toted d&provity which committed it to 
a denial of man’s liberty. Man was free only to do evil, 
and only when rmewed by grace did he become capable 
of goodne^ This fact was explained in three ways, 
according to the view of the soul maintamed. Traduckm- 
ism, held by Tertullian, was undoubtedly the amplest and 
m<Bt consistent theory. It affirmed that the soul as well 
as the body was transmitted from parent to child. The 
ffwory of pre-esdstmee did not axjcount for the origin of sin 
by heredity, but by a moral lapse of the individual in a 
previous state of existence. This view of Oiigen Julius 
Muller has attempted to revive in modem tim^. Creaiioftr- 
ism, the view held by Anselm and the Schoolmexi, assume 
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the dvin© crmlaon of each mdiTidual soul ; ami mrolrm 
the dlfficiity that original sia can he explained only as 
either the i^nlt of the contact of the pinre soul with the 
iMKiy defiled by heredity, or the penalty indicted by G<xi 
on each soul m the result of Adam’s tmnsgr^sioia. The 
exa^erated views of total depravity which we meet with 
in Kim© dmstimi wiitliigs are due to the mistake of taking 
ttie Scripture accounts of the moral comiption of the 
|»^2 world as dmrriptive of man’s natuml mom! con- 
dlMon. li we aK^ribe to children the lust and cmeity and 
other abominations of a decadent civilisation, w© must 
certainly s^gn to them cmginai mn in a very krge 
mmmm. But if, on the contrary, we t^e Jesus’ iratiiimt© 
of cMldh,cx>d,^ and if, instead of aMowing theory to over- 
ride fa<5t, we observe children carefully, and mAe due 
allowance for the immediate inflnenee of the evil in their 
environment, we dial! probably reach the concinaon that 
they ax© not bom with any manifest tendency to evil 
rather than good. And m has just bem said above, even 
the evil that shows itself in ^rly y^yrs we may ascribe to 
environment rather than to heraiily. To this qn^feion 
we must return, bnt at this stege of our ai^nment it was 
necessary to make clear that Chnstaan theology ne^i not 
regard itsdf cjommitfcKi to any view Ibat substitute for 
liberty determination of the personality by heredty or 
environment. 

(v) But if it be admitted tiiat heredity and environment 
do not determine personality, it may fnrtho* urged 
that a man’s pr^ent is bound by Ms past ; he acts and 
is expectei to act acscording to his charactar. Reimited 
action become habit, and habits combine to fix character. 
It is true that In our moral judgment® of men we do ex|»C5t 
them to act according to characte. If we hear of a moral 
offence wHch has been committed by a good man, we axe 
at first incredulous, and say it is morally impc»tible ; and 
we aecsept the fact only when the evidencse ieav^ us no 
6K^pe» We are surprised at a worthy d^d. done by a 
^ M&tOieir x?iiL S, 4 ; xbc. 14 
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mail wh(m eomm of Ufa has been bad. There is consis- 
taacy and uBifonnitj to a high degr^ in hiaiaaii con- 
duct ; and we act^ and must act, on such general Jadgments 
of our feiow-men. From the Christian point of ¥iew we 
do not smelt an unconditioiiai liberty for any man. A man 
is limiting his moral po^ibility by the character he is 
formliig. But the Christian Gospel declares the possibility 
of repentenoe and conversion, and summons man to turn 
irom the evil past to a nood future. Two reasons justify 
that summons. In tl( first a man’s character, as it 
is known to others, or even as it is known to himself, is 
not Ms whole self ; personality as such is a possibility of 
development which cannot be regarded as exhansted at 
ffliy stage. One of the merits assigned to Charles Dickens, 
for instance, is that he makes ns see some good even in 
tike worst characters. There are dissatisfactions with the 
evil tike son! accepts, and aspirations for the good it 
refuse, that may with the proper adequate stimnlns 
b©cx>me dominant motives. It is the m^hanical view 
applied in a sphere where it is literally an impertinence, 
that i^ds ns to think of the personality as a fixed sum of 
past experiences. Peraonal development is crecdive evolu- 
Uon, the actualisation of possibility till then unrecognised 
even in self-conscioxisness. A man does not know to 
what badness he may fall, or to what goodness he may 
rise ; srili less can Ms fellows tell him. As God is the 
reality of man’s ideals, we may say that in the measure 
in which a man is seeking to realise these ideals especiaEy 
in personal relation to God, his personality ceases to be 
measurable and calculable, and gains a relative infinitude. 
Secondly, in religion man is in contact with and under the 
influence of his divine environment, the God in whom 
he Jives, and mov^, and has Ms being ; and here the evil 
in the man finds an expulsive, and the good an impulsive 
force wMch cannot be estimated. Even if heredity, 
environment, and character combine to hold a man in 
moral bondage, yet if he turn from sin to God, if he, 
however faint his aspiration or feeble his choice, identify 
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fclEiself for Ms good not with his damorous appetite, bat 
with the cal of Gcxi to repei*tance and faith, the grace of 
God wiE rescue Mm from that bondage, and restore to Mm 
Ms liberty to trust, love, and serve God freely. 

(3) There is another characteristic of human personality 
which must here be mentioned, although the full treat- 
ment must be reserved for the last chapter, if, on the 
one hand, the relation of the oiganism to the ^reomllty 

be not prodmdive but irammismte, if life transcends bc«iy ; 

and if, on the other hand, man is engag«i in a realisation 
of ideals of absolute value which is never in tMs pr^nl 
life completed, we are warranted in concluding that, on 
the one hand, the dissolution of the OTganism dc^ not 
necessitete the destruction of the personality, and on the 
other hand, the value of the ideals being realised guarantee 
that the peraonai development wil not be mxest«i by 
death, but will be continued and completed In a future 
life. TMs, in brief, is the ai^ument for immortalty in its 
negative and positive aq>ect, wMch must afterwards be 
developed in detail ; but wMch is here given to show that 
the conception of personality^ that has been sketched' leads 
inevitably to this hope. The Christian faith do^ not 
contradict, but confirms the hope ; and affords convinciog 
reasons for it in the Resurrection of Chri-st Himself, suMi 
the eternal life of believers in Him, wMch lift it &r above 
a conjecture into a certainty. In this conreption cff 
personality Christian faith can Join hands with pMcmipHcM 
idealism, although it does not assert liberty uncondi- 
tionally, iwognls^ man’s rinfuln^ more ad^uately, 
maintains the po^bility of conveiMon stili more ocm- 
fidently, and giv« firmer aOTirance to the hope cff 
immortality. 


n 

(1) In dealing with the Christian view of man it m 
nec^sary to emphasfee several feature of human per- 
sonality more fully than a pMlo^pMcal tr^tm^t would 
demand. 
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fi| Firet of sU, tlie rmBtf of man's mnfulnms must }m 
a«zted, for the Christian salvation is supremely deiiTer- 
ance from an unto God. And this sinfulness must 
defiii«i reiigioiisly imd not moraMy only. The inlnxy man 
do« to Mnwlf in the wrong choice may be spoken of as 
wiGS- 1 rile wrong he inflicts on others as cnwie i but sin is 
a tram which gets Its distinctive meaning from man’s 
refe»tioii to God as moral perfectionj holy love. It is not 
only of the law of God, but it is diMpuM of 

Hjs love. A man may be morally respectable, and yet 
religiously siiiful. Blamel^ of vice, uncharged with 
crime, he is nevertheless guilty of sm if he liv^ as though 
thrare were no God ; for we are made for God’s compamon- 
ship, and we fall short of the end of our being if we do not 
glorify ffiTn. It is nece^ary to insist on this to-day, bs 
there is a wid^read tendency to ignore the claim of 
leli^on on the souL Ethical societi^ are carrying on a 
prop^anda in favour of morality without the religious 
sanorions, and even men themselves religious think that, 
m long a is moral, it do^ not matter whether he 
recognises the existence, submits to the authority, and 
accepts the grace of God. The elder brother in the 
parable of J^us,^ because his heart was estranged from 
his father, was sinful even as the prodigal ; and so from 
the Christian standpoint not to know, trust, love, and 
obey God in the filial relation is to sin. 

(ii) While the Christian ideal quickens conscience, so 
that the inward motive no less than the outward act is 
judged ; and the Christian Gospel even in offering forgive- 
Bma and holin^j stimulate penitence and humihty, so 
that the reality of sin is more keenly felt, and more deeply 
mourned by each believer, Christian theology in the 
past has b^n guilty, as has already been indicated, of 
unreality in much of its talk about total depravity. 
'M'fl.n is never altogether evil, and if he were, there 
could be no hope of his recovery. It is with the 
good in each man, memories of saintly parents, regrets 
^ Luke ZT. 11-32. 
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for lc»t mnocoace^ shame at pre»nt degradation, desirp 
for amendment, that the Gc«pei fea'ds Its pointa of 
contact. 

* Down in hnmaii h^rt, crushed hy the tempter, 

F^Iingi lie buried that gmm may r^tore/ 

Cbnvermon is not literally dmiiTe, for the personalty 
pr^rvTO ite identity ; bnt the gcxxi, however held down 
in the i»st life, ^dns the mastery, and the evil, though 

in check in the new life, is not at once extingnlsheci. 
Sincere and mY&te as a man’s judgment of himself should 
be, yet Christian theolc^ dc^ not glorify God by MbeHing 
msHL However great the moral and religions change 
conversioii, it do« not begin an entirely new personal 
development, but is a jSrst slaige In one personal develop- 
mmt. Just as after conversion no man is absolnteiy good, 
so before converaon no man was absolnteiy bad. The 
quickened con^i^ce of the converted man wiE sm more 
evil in the previous life than was seen before; but the 
fact that he at aE responded to God’s grace shows that Ms 
life was not only evil, withont any good at alL 

(iii) The empham that the Chiistian Grospel puts on the 
realty of sin, and the nec^sity of conversion from w. to 
God, does not d^nd on any jmrMcular thwiy ci the 
origin of sin. Opponents of the evangdicmi theology, and 
mme d its unwise defenders, make the doctrines of gmm 
imt on title foundation the doctrine of the FdL In view 
of assured r^ults of modem scholarship it m impc^ble 
to maintam as Eteral history the narrative in L-i!i. 

We now know tiu^ tha^ stori^ are boirowoi from 
Babylonian mythok^, althou^ stripp^ of poiyihekm, 
and clothed witii monotheism in the telling. Even if we 
could take them HteraEy, does the caii» — ^the eating dE 
an apple — mem adequate to the effect — ^the of 

the human race ? It k vain labour to interpret the nar- 
rative aEegoricaEy, and to assume some definite event 
in the evolution of the race, when the right coui^ was 
abandon^ for the wrong. Even aiming, as we may. 
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tile mity of the hraaMi race, its common descent, Christian 
thwilogy is more prudent in not conmutting Itself to any 
such conjecture. The Old Testament affirms man’s sin- 
but does not base affirmations on the story 
of the Fall. It is only in some of the later Jewish writiiigs 
that the story is mentioned. Jesus in His teaching speaks 
of as diseased, and so needing Him as the physician 
(Mark i. 17), and as lost, and so needing to he sought and 
saT«l hy Him (Luke xix. 10). That Paul believed the 
story of the Fall, and used it in explanation of the 
universality of sin and death, cannot be (3_iiestioned ; but 
still it is to be observed that in his argument in Romans 
he reach^ Ms conclusion that ‘ ail have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God * as an induction from the 
moral condition of Jew and Gentile alike, not as a deduction 
from the story of the Fall When he do^ introduce that 
narrative in the fifth chapter, it is not to prove man’s 
universal sinfulness, hut to show how much more 
efficacious Christ’s grace unto life must be than even 
Adam’s transgr^sion unto death has been. The reality 
and the universality of sin is a fact of experience, and is 
unaffected by any view held of the beg inn i ng of aim 
(4) Is there any explanation of that universality ? 

(i) We ax© lea^ming to-day how potent is the moral 
environment on the moral development, and that the 
moral environment is constituted by what is described as 
AereMty^ not the physical connection of parent and 
child, but the transmission from generation to generation 
in each society of customs, standards, institiitions. It is 
probable that to a very great extent, greater than has 
Mtherto been recognised by Christian theology, the child 
is morally made or marred by this environment or social 
heredity. There is, to use Ritschl’s phrase, a Mngdom of 
eoil} of wMch the child may very soon become a subject. 
That environment is more potent than heredity is a hopeful 
fact for human progress, as we can improve the environ- 
ment more effectively than the heredity ; but it is a fact 
I See Th& Ritschlicm pp. 30S-4. 



and illegitimate only when a sta^ of social development 
has been reached when regard for others should put a 
check on sensuality or cruelty. As the rudimentary 
conscience — ^wMch is, to b^in with, the sense of tribal 
relations, and such regard for others as these may impcMse 
— develops, the animal appetite or impulses riiat come 
into conflict with it come to be regarded as sinfnL It is an 
assnmption, however, that the sav€^ represents primitive 
man ; in evolution stagnation and decadence are p^sible 
m weU as progr^ ; and it is probahi© that the ^nsnaiity 
and cmelty of the savage are gimter than of the primirive 
man, for from the primitive man have developed the 
civilised as well as the savage races, and in the primitive 
man must have been the possibilti^ of both vic^ and 
virtue. Again, it is an a^mnpiion that humanity must 
have pa^«i ihrongh animal stage moraUy; maii*s 
physical descent from lower animal forms may be 
admitted; and yet nnril more convincing evidence is 
offered we may hesitate about admitting a nwe^ay 
moral affinity. Mentely, morally, and relgionsly man has 
realised possibiliri^ so far remove tom any of his aniimd 
InnRTnpj i — and as cimtnres of the same Gk)d we need not 
ghrink tom calling ihem this — ^that it is incredible that Ms 
b^innlngs mnst have been exactly as the oondlla<Mi in 

M 
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wMcL witboiit aay progress they have contiimed unto this 
day. The fixity of animal imtmct and the progrws of 
hmaan inteiligence present too wide a contrast to warrant 
the aESiimption that primitive man must have h^n 
but an arttmaL If he was, how did he not remain as all 
Hs Mnitiolk have ? We need not commit onrseiv^ to the 
absiirdity of elotMng primitive man with ail the excellences 
to which humanity may aspire, as Christian theology once 
did ; bnt we may at imst suspend onr judgment when we 
are asked to conceive him aa a instfol and angry brute. 
Out inquiries cannot penetrate to the beginning^ 

(iii) The child is held to reproduce in his development 
the evolution of the race ; and by observation of the child 
it Is held by some we can tell how sin originates in the 
individnai, and so infer its origin in the race. In following 
this method, however, two assumptions are made. Firsi 
of uU, it is assumed that the environment is not affecting 
the child’s moral development; tie factor of social 
heredity is ignored. Secondly, in that development a n i m al 
appetites and impulses are assumed to he normal ; but 
just here, where body and mind must closely touch, w© 
cannot altogether exclude the possibility of an intensifica- 
tion of these appetites by physical heredity from parents 
that have indulged these appetites. Mr. Tennant has 
given a full account of the child’s development as he 
conceive it; natural appetites of self-gratification and 
natural impulses of self-defeno©, which at the earliest 
stage are alk^ether non-moral, are developed before 
affection, conscience, and wiU. When the actual moral 
development begins these appetites and impulses are 
already in possession, and mamtain themselves against 
the affection for the parents, and the authority of the 
parents, the form in which moral law first reaches the life 
of the child ; and so when the will comes to be exercised, 
the moral personality has already acquired a certain bias. 
The moral race in each individual begins with this handi- 

i See Faixbairn^a Tk$ PhUomfky qf iha Chridiem Eddgion, Book % 
diap. ii 




wMcIi OBglit not to be, for wMeh man must bold 
r^ponsible, and on wMcb msts God’s judgment.* 

(3) Whatever be the origin of sin, the Christian faith is 
concerned with sin, not in the child nor in the savage, hut 
in the developed moml personality, where there is a dis- 
tinct sense of right and wrong, and where there is 
liberty of choice, and r^pontibiiity for choice, conditioned 
but not d^troyed by heredity, environment, character. 
As the Gc^pel is not an ea^cting law demanding man’s 
unaided obedience, but an offer of a saving grace, which 
is to te detired in penitence and ac<^ptei In faith, however 
limi ted the liberty may be, ^ongh remains to impcro the 


i See Thu Griffin and Propoffoiwn tf pp. and TM (Md md 

Mdigim, pp. 154-84. 

s In a recent booi^ Hali*i Emduiinm and iJu Jkff, the attempt fe made t© 
reconcile tie sdentific doaizine of eTolniaon, as applied to man, and what 
liic an&or reg»ds as the CattolM; doctrine of the Fall, hj the assniaplMB, 
that * maai’s pninilaTe state was |®rtiy snpcnmtnral,’ and lhat for him * m 
origmal rIghtmiMneat was made pebble hy grace.' It was this sii|«v 
natnral gift which was l€»t at the Fall, and thus the race was left to a 
natural deyelopment, such as science seems to reonire as to admit. WMIe 
the writer himself do^ not feel it menmbent on him to try and prore the 
permtnent validitj of ‘Catholic doctrine,* yet^ the development of the 
afgnment in this booh has confirmed his convictiem, m already thit 

man having develop^ a moral conscience and a religions consciousness, '*«s 
no other animal has, having in«ie so great progress bofii in ^odhawi and 

f wiliness, need not— nay, even cannot — be regard'cd as, at the btgtnaing cC 
is history as man, but a little removed from the brute, m even the aavige 
is not, but must be thought of m possessing, even at that ^firet s^e jd 
development, the higher chai»3teristics which afterwards wo diatiagnMi hiii 
firom all other creatures. 
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for acceptani^ or rejectioB, J^iis was th© 
friend, nol only of social outcasts, hut ©Ten of the momly 
depraT^ I and He offered His grace to those whoin inoml 
reei^taMIlty regarded as helplessly and hopelessly lost, 
for He at least was confident that the lost could he, found, 
and the dead could be made alivaA The Christiaii Gosi^i 
lays so great stress on man’s sirsfulness, not to degrade 
Mm, or to drive Mm to despair, hut to hold out to Mm the 
ceitafnty of a deliverance that will exalt Mm to the 
dignity and the privilege of a cMld of God, not only for- 
given hut called, and by grace enabled, to become perfect 
m the Heavenly Father is perfect. Opposing tendencj^ 
of thought that minimise man’s need are in their seeming 
Mndne® really cruel ; for the disclosure of the depiM to 
wMch has fallen is also the aasurano© of the heights 
to wMch he may be raised. 


m 

(1) Having considered the Christian conception of 
human personality, and the Christian estimate of the sin 
that has marred and hindered its development, we may 
now look briefly at the course of the recovery of the sovl 
by grace. The first stage in that recovery is repentance. 
The Greek word in the Kew Testament, metaTicda, means 
change of mind ; and what that change involves is sug- 
gested by Jesus’ description of the prodigal ‘when he 
came to Mmself ’ (Luke xv. 17). In sin there has been a 
false estimat© of values ; the appetites and passions with 
wMch the personality has identified it® own self-realisation 
have not satisfied, and cannot satisfy ; the soul begins to 
be in want, and cannot find what it seeks. When the 
grace of God in Christ is presented, the personality discovers 
the reality, in wMch alone it can find fulfilment ; its real 
self is the oMld of God, and as the possibility of becoming 
a child of Gk>d is apprehended and appreciated, there is 
tiae coming to the true self by the turning from the false. 

1 Luke XT. 32. 
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Ttat there migM be tliis repentance, tbeie. must baT© 
been some faitb in God's grace ; for the true mW must b© 
believed as posable before the false self is renonac-ed, A 
sel-knowledge apart from the hope of self-recoverr, wMch 
only faith in Gcni's grace can snstain, wo'sM lead to remom 
and not repentance. We may contrast the fate of Judas 
when he discoverai that he had betrayed the ionocent 
blood (Matt. ron. 3^ 5), and the change in Peter when 
Ms denM was bronght home to Mm in the look that Jesus 
gave Mm (Luke xxii. 61). The fK^abillty of such «lf- 
recoveiy has already been discussed. Various minenc^ 
may Imd the soul to come to Itself. Browning makes the 
agO'Msed look in Pompilia’s face the mmns of CaponsaccM’s 
return to his true manhood.^ Bnt no means has t»en 
found so generally elective as the presentation of the 
CrcBS, the divine sacrifice for human salvation. And 
whatever intellectnai difficulties theologians may discover 
in the doctrine of the Atonement, the Cro^ has brought 
many to ‘ the broken and the contrite heart,* and to the 
forgiveness wMch is ito healing. 

(ii) Faith must accompany, and, as we have seen, is the 
cause of repentance. Faith as it is presented in the New 
Testament is not merely or mainly intellectual belef. 
There must be some apprehension by the mind of the 
taruth as it is in Jesus, and some apprwiation by the hmrt 
of the worth of Bis salvation; hut Hie decisive act of 
Mth is self-committal to Bis grace in confidence Hiat B[e 
can and that He will save. There must he surroider as 
well as trust, obedience as wdl as acceptance. Bdief In 
a plan of salvarion or a thwiy of atonement do^ not 
save, but personal dependence on, cenfidenc© In, ami 
submission to the living Saviour do^. This faiHi may 
become, as it did in Paul’s case, so clcee a cemmunlon Hiat 
he could think erf his experience m a bring cmiclfi^ smd 
being raised ^ain with Christ ; but even if such depths 

1 * Tliat night and next day did the g^e endure, 

Burn to my hram, as sunbeam thro' shut eyes, 

And net onw dianged the beantifnl sad stmnge smSe.* 

Tk€ and IL 
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nm not fathomed or such heights faith is a con- 

stant receptivity for the abonndiiig commiiiiicativeness of 
the love of God in Christ’s grace. Although a receptivity, 
that is a dependence on, confidence in, and submission to 
Christ, faith is not a passivity but an activity. To receive 
the truth and the grace of Jesus Christ requires a constant 
exercise mind and heart and will ; yet this exercise is 
not ^lf-<»ntred or seK-circtimscribed, but is fixed on and 
dirwtod to the Saviour and the Lord. Faith is not only 
the ba n ni n g but the whole course of the Christian life, 
bwause the relation of the saved to the Saviour, and through 
Him of the child to the Father, is alwa3r5 receptivity for 
evOT more abounding grace. 

(iii) The biasing with which the Christian life b^ns, 
and which must ever attend it, is the forgiveness of sin^ 
not merely the cancelling of its penalty, but the recovery 
of the ^ul from distrust of and ^trangement from God, 
because of disobedience, to a childlike trust in and love 
for God, the motive of obedience. Paul caHs this the 
spirit of caption, not as making the relation real and 
more formal, hut to mnphasise the newness of the relation, 
tile change from the former attitude to God. While, as the 
writer at least understands the Christian Gospel, it teaches 
a universal Fatheiiiood of Gk>d, a love impartial and 
beneficent to good and bad alike, yet it teaches also that 
the r^ponse of man is not univers^ ; for to be a child of 
God is not merely to be the object of God’s fatherly love, 
but to accept that love in confidence and obe^ence. 
Thus we have the seeming paradox, that while God is the 
Fatiier of aU mm, not all men are God’s children; for 
this is not a phygdcal relation, in which the terms would 
be strictly correlative, but a moral and spiritual relation 
in which universal grace on the one hand does not meet 
with universal faith on the other. Eitschl tak^ exception 
to our speaking of the love of man to God, as he thinks 
gratitude, reverence, and obedience, all summed up in 
faith, are more appropriate to the relation. In so far as 
he shrank from the sentimental intimacy which has some- 
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Umm disfigured pietism, one may entirely sympatMse with 
Mm ; but if we give love its full meaning, as one seH 
giving itself to and finding itself in another, and in tMs 
exercising the whole personality, we need not shrink from 
speaMng of love to God. It is gratitude, reverence, and 
obedience, but it is also an intimacy of communion wMch 
none of these words adequately express.^ 

(iv) When the love of God is fuHy receive, and love 
for God freely exercised, there will be the peace of God, 
which pass^ all understanding (Phil. iv. 7), there will be 
more than conqu^t over temptation (^m. viii. 37), 
there will be the perfecting of Christ’s strength in man’s 
weakn^, there will be sufficiency of grace for every need 
(2 Cor. xii. 9), there wili be victory over death with its 
terror (1 Cor. xv. 57), there wili be certainty of eternal life. 
Outward circumstances, however adverse they seem, will 
be accepted as the working together of all things for good 
(Bom. viii. 28). The moral problem especially is solved. 
On the one hand, the constraining love of Christ will offer 
a new and potent motive. As the Christian says to him- 
self * To me to live is Christ* (1 Phil. i. 21), he identifi^ 
himseff not with appetites and paadons, pleasures and 
ambitions, but with the holy love of God. On the other 
hand, faith will claim and use a new and prevailing power, 
the Spirit of the Living GckI Himself withstanding and 
overcoming sin. 

(2) This Christian life is a reality of human experience, 
and not a speculation of human thought, or an illusion of 
human imagination. Christian theology has sometime 
set it forth in so abstract terms, justification, sanctification, 
and glorification, that it has seemed unreal to those not 
familiar with the terminology. That it is a reality may 
be shown in three ways. 

(i) As we read the Hew T^tament, we do find ourselves 
in a real world, witnessing a real life. The scholar, with 
Ms absorption in the minutise of text, language, literary 
and historical problems, may sometimes lose the whole in 
1 See The RUscMian Theology, pp. 359-60. 
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the |mrte, and the New T^tament may in Ms hands 
hecome a cimniiigiy constracted mo^saic, wMeh he will 
take to piec^, and the Mts of wMch he wiU tarack to tMs 
and that source ; but if we read with moral and rellgioos 
appreciation, m men with moral perils, who seek deliver- 
ance and religions needs, who satisfaction, the total 
impr^ion will be different. Yet tMs book that seems so 
imi to ns is illusive from beginning to end, if the life in 
Ouist is not forgiveness, peace, deliverance, and hope. 

(il) Again, as we tnm to the history of the Christian 
Church, great and many as have been the changes in 
creed and code, polity and ritual, yet the language of the 
saints is one. There have been periods in wMch the tide 
of Christian life has b^n at the ebb ; there have been 
revivals in wHch pious aberrations have prevailed ; but 
throughout the (3inrch has had its saints. The outward 
forms of thdr saintline^ may have differed much, but the 
inner SOTret has b^n the same, ‘ the life hid with Christ 
in God.^ The fifty-first Psalm has been the conf^^on of 
penitence throughout the generations; thefifty-thirdchapter 
of Isaiah has been the picture of divine grace unto sacrifice 
for salvation, on wMch the eyes of faith have rested with 
adoring gratitude, with a mingled joy and grief too deep 
for tears ; the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel according 
to John has been read beside the bed of the dying, and has 
been Iwc in tendmSy the light of immortality in the valley 
M the shadow of death. Have all these saints walked in 
a vain show, and was the divine companionsMp in wMch 
they rejoic^ in life and death a mocking jest t 

(lii) To-day we can lift up our eyes unto the ends of the 
earth, and we find from men of all races, and colours, and 
tongues the same confession of the sufficiency of the 
Saviour, and the supremacy of the Lord. When we 
consider, on the one hand, the hindrances to the spread 
of the Gospel in racial prejudice, national exclusiveness, 
and religious bigotry, and, on the other, the indifference of 
the Christian Church as a whole to the world’s claim, we 
do not wonder that the results of the missionaiy enterprise 
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liave not been greater, bnt are rather surprised at the 
testimony, that is sweffing in volume, to the truth of the 
Christian view of man, its call to penitence, its assurance 
of forgiven^s, its power of renewai, its inspiration to moral 
victory, and its s^uiity that death itself is dead, because 
Qnist has revealed God and redeem^ man. 

(3) Possibly to some readers the courae of argument 
here pursued may appear strange and even inappropriate 
in a volume on Christian Apologetics ; and a few words of 
justification may in closing appear nec^sary. The writer 
has endeavoured to maintain his inteimt in, and keep him- 
self informed on, all the intellectual issu^ regarding the 
Christian faith that have been raised by modem scholar- 
ship and thought, and he has always tried ‘ to speak with 
the enemy in the gate.’ But, on the other hand, he has 
had a wide and varied experience of practical Christian 
service, and has kept himself in touch with the world-wide 
and, in its variety, bewildering service of the Christian 
churches to mankind. And often has he turned with 
relief and gratitnde from these inteUectual issues to the 
realities of Christian life to-day, and found there confirma- 
tion of his own Christian faith. He do^ not depreciate 
the importance of th^e inteUectual issues ; he would not 
take refuge in any ‘ coward’s castle ’ of pragmatism, or 
any other philosophy that sought escape from the j^ril 
and the labour of thought ; but he do^ venture to inast 
that many of our discussions about Christianity are 
academic, because out of touch with reality. How 
Chiistianity finds men, what it does with them, how it 
leav^ them, are data not to be neglected, but to be 
explained in any estimate of the truth and the worth of 
the Christian faith. 
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CHAPTEE Tin 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 
I 

(1) CHmsTiANiTY is a morality as -well as a religion ; it 
not only offers men tlie reality of forgiveness, but presents 
to them the ideal of holiness. As regards the relation of 
morality and religion in Christianity there are two things 
to be said. 

(i) Firstly, religion and morality are inseparable, for 
Christian faith is faith in God as holy love. As the object 
of worship is moral perfection, there can be no divorce 
between ritnal and righteousness. In some religions 
mortality has been hindered rather than helped by the 
conception of deity and the modes of worship. The 
Hebrew prophets ware in constant protet against the 
popular religion, in which sacrifice was a substitute for 
sodai righteousness. Even the Christian Gospel has been 
sometimes so distorted and perverted as to become an 
€n(X)uragement to moral indifference or laxity ; ChrisPs 
ri^teousn^ was so externally represented as a substitute 
for man’s righteousness, that forgiveness seemed a release 
from rath^ than an incentive to holiness. ‘ShaE we 
continue in sin that grace may abound ? ’ is a question 
that exposes a real peril But when the Christian Gospel 
is prop^ly undOTst<^ there is not, and cannot be, any 
divorce between morality and religion. 

(ii) But, secondly, the Christian conception of morality 
is, in accordance with the religion itself, original. It is 
not an external law that is presented for obedience ; it is 
an inward life that is guided ha its self-expression. In 
tile Sermon on the Mount Jesus made a series of oontrasto 
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between the old law and the new life ; the old law forbade 
evil words and de«is, the new life exclude evil d^irw 
and dispc^tions. As has already been indlcatwl, the 
loTe of Gkd in Christ awakens the love of man, and this 
love is not only responsive towards (Jod, but expansive 
towards man ; it embrace not only the Heavenly Father, 
but also His earthly family. Christian morality has the 
same character as Christian piety, for it is the reception 
by, and the response of, man to the perfection of God. 
‘ Be ye i^riect, as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,’ 
says the Master. ‘ Be ye imitators of God as dear children,’ 
echoes the servant, ‘Love is the fulfilling of the law,’ 
and ‘ Love doeth no ill to his neighbonr.* But it may be 
^d that there may be fondly foolish love that brings 
hurt, and fails to do good to the loved. But when we 
speak of Christian love, it is ever understood to be love of 
the same moral quality as God’s. ‘ Be ye holy, for I am 
holy,’ Whatever the Old T^tament sense of holiness 
may have been, the New Testament meaning has the 
definite connotation of the teaching and example of Jesns. 
The continuity between the divine love received and the 
human love expressed is seen in one of the most distinctive 
features of Christian morality. Betuming again to the 
contmsto in the Sermon on the Mount we find not only 
the greater inwardness of Christian morality, but even a 
reversal of J ewish morality. Love is to know no restricticm 
by race or religion, and love is to return good fox evil, 
llie reciprocity of a national righteousness is to be replaced 
by the generosity of a universal beneficence. ‘ Love your 
enemi^, bl^ them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for tl^m which despitefuMy use you, 
and pensecute you ; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.’^ Again the Servant echoes the Master, 
and adds a ^ill more constraining instance of the love 
of God in the grace of Christ Himself. ‘ Be ye kind one 
1 ICattiiew t, 4445. 
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to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even m 
God for Clirist’s sake hath foi^ven jon/ • . . alk in love, 
as ChrM dm hm loved ns, and hath given Himself for 
ns an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smeUing 
savour,* ^ A sacrificial r^emptive religion is the motive 
and the meaeiire of a morality that at any cost foigives to 
the uttermost. This maximum demand dom not ezclnde 
but piOTipposes the l^ser claims of the common virtnm 
in the ordinary human relations, already recognised by 
social standards. In the practical counsels of Paul's 
letters iheso lowlier duti^ are urged from the loftiest 
motive ; but it is not in th^e that the distinctiveness of 
Ouistian morality lies. It is the universal beneficence — 
every kind of good to all manner of men — that imitate 
the Heavenly Father, whc^ care and bounty embrace 
all; it is the sacrificial forgiveness of aH wrongs which 
reproduces the Saving Cross cff Christ, that marks as 
unique the Christian morality, which is man’s exprmion 
to his fellow-men of tiie love of God that he receive in 
Jmis Christ. 

(2) In r^ard to this distinctive feature of the Christian 
morality two errors have to be avoided : on the one hand, 
it is not a quietism that refrains from human aspiration 
and endeavour in order that God alone may work ; on 
the other hand, it is not a mysticism that, relying on the 
T-nTtAT light of individual divine illumfnation, neglects to 
inquire what are the practical services of love which the 
existing conditions and nec^ities demand. On each of 
these points something must as briefly as possible be said. 

(i) It hs^ been pointed out that Christian morality is 
not obedience to an outward law, but the expression of an 
inward life ; but this must not be misunderstood to mean 
that Christian morality is spontaneous as many vital 
proc^s^ are. It has been insisted that faith is not 
passivity but activity, and as the reception of the divine 
grace is active so must its expression be- As the new life 
do^ not instantaneously take possession of the whole 

^ Epliesiana ir. 82-t. 2. 
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personality, but is limited by the conditions of its develop- 
ment, there will be conscious effort in maintaining m in 
expressing the new life. It will not be in one resolve that 
grace will subdue nature. But even when the renewal of 
the personality by grace has far advanced, there must be 
constant conscious volition in the manifold services of 
love ; for God’s action by His Spirit is not the suppression 
but the stimulaijon of human energy. It is true that as 
repeated good acts become virtuous habits, as the new 
life more and more transforms the whole pQ:sonaJ[ity, 
there will be less obstruction to the expression of love in 
life ; but Christian morality can never become automaiac, 
but to be personal must remain voluntary. The language 
of the New Testament of confidence, courage, and conqu^ 
declare the certainty of the sufficiency of God’s grace, 
but does not deny the necessity of the exercise of faith, 
and often very strenuous faith. 

(ii) As there must he the energy of will, so there must 
be the activity of mind. Wisdom must be eyes to love. 
A simple formula, like What would Jesus do t will not 
solve the problems of duty, for the answer to it would 
involve, on the one hand, a keen insight into the moral 
purpose and spirit of Jesus, and, on the other, a wide 
knowledge of the difference between the circumstance in 
which Jesus lived His earthly life, and those in which the 
follower of Jeus is to reproduce His example and teaching. 
While Jesus illustrated His general principles by special 
instances corresponding to the conditions around Him, 
thee instance are not precedents for Christian behaviour 
in aJl time. Jeus was not a casuist in the good s^ise of 
the word even ; He left no complete moral code, providing 
a rule of action in all conceivable circumstance. Unless 
His moral discernment had been accompanied by an 
absolute omniscience, had He made the attempt He 
would have bound His ideals in the fetters of local and 
temporal custom and ned, as has Mohammed in the 
precision of his regulations about polygamy and slavery. 
Hia general principles, illustrated by but not identified 
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witfa. His ^«jial instance, are adaptable to the varied 
coaditions Mid toe varyiag circiimstaaces of human life ; 
but how toe adaptation is to be made In each case demands 
knowMge and wisdom. 

(3) This wammg that Christian morality is not camMry 
miMt be emph^i^. Gtoe Christian ideal does not lay 
down mlm of conduct to be literally obey^ ; it rwognis^ 
toe authority and require toe activity of the individual 
<»nsdenc» ; and, as Paul showed in his tr^tment of the 
relation of the ‘ weak ^ and the ‘ strong ’ brethren in 
Rome,^ it enjoins toe most reverent solicitude for another 
man’s conscience, so as not to lead it into error or doubt. 
All l^alism, all attempt by any eccl^astical authority to 
coerce toe individual conscience, is contrary to toe Christian 
estimate of the value and the dignity of every man as the 
child God. Bnt, on toe oth^ hand, toe city of God 
is not intended to be a moral Babel, where in the confusion 
of moral JudgmmiB toere can be no common moral activity. 
Each bdiever wiE exerei^ his conscience as toe member 
of a socaety, toe collective wisdom of which he will so 
r©^)ect as to be guided by it wherever it is poffiible ; and, 
m he will not wittingly injure the conscience of, so he 
will not wantonly impose his conscience on others. The 
Christian attitude in morals is removed as far from 
inMvidtud anarchism, the danger of the present, as 
from social despoiism, toe threat of the future. Eecog- 
nisfng toe rights of the individual conscience on too 
one hand, and the claims of the collective standards on 
the other, Christian ethics has as its task to apply the 
Christian id^ to toe conditions and needs of each society 
or j^od; and Christian Apologetics must defend that 
ideal against objections, and commend it as best fitted to 
solve toe moral problem. 

(4) The primary source of the distinctive Christian ideal 
is to be found in the teaching and emmjile of Jesus. li in 
doctrine the apostle developed what was given in germ 
in toe toaching of J^us, in jf^ard to Christian duty they 

1 Eomawix^T. 
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did not add anytMng snbstantiaEj mm thereto, except in 
so far as tlie rektioiis develoj^ miiiiii tlie Qiifetiaa 
society it»If gave concrete application to tlie g^ieral 
principles of J^ns. In recent years the moralily' 1»n^t 
by lip and life by Jesus baa been in Yadons ways challenged; 
the defence of the Christian id^ must be directed espedaly 
to meet theee objections. But the Ap<»tolic Age offers 
an instance of the Christian ideal, not completely appre- 
hended and not perfectly applied, at work in the world. 
Paul’s organic view of the Christian Church, and of tiie 
consilient function of the members of it, is a very impor- 
tant contribution ti) Christian thought. But while the 
Christian ideal was original, it did not come into a worM 
that had no moral customs, standards, and institutions. 
We are l^miing to-day to appreciate more highly tiie 
moral thought of Jew and Gentile alike. Here Christianity 
did not come to destroy bnt to fulfil.^ Paul enjoins his 
converts in Philippi to give attention to, and endeavour 
to attain ail moral excellences recognised in, the society to 
which they belonged,® and when a list of Christian virtues 
was made it included Plato’s four, wisdom, justice, temper- 
ance, courage, tc^ether with the Christian graces, faiA, 
hope, and love. 

n 

(1) In chapter four the recmt representation of tiie 
teaching of Jesus as mainly, if not altogeth^, eschatological 
has already been dealt with. Christian morality is repre- 
sented as a peniteniidi discipline or an interim etMc, and 
the suggestion is that it is not of permanent value and 
universal validity. If that contention were sound, it would 
be waste of time for us here and now to discuss the ideal of 
Jesus. But in opposition to this view s^v^ral considerar 
tions can be uiged. 

(i) The dominance of ^hatolcgy in the teaching of 
Jesus has been grossly exaggerated ; and plausibility can 
be secured for this view cmly by most violent odtieal 

s IT. 8. 


^ Mat&ew T. 17. 
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metiiods, by depriving J^ns Himself of all utterance 
that go l^yond the narrow circle of eschatological ide^, 
and transfeniiig all these to the Christian consciousness 
in ite later developmente. The objecrions to this cour^ 
have already been sufficiently indicated- 

(li) But even if this criticism were to establish its cMms, 
the rrault would be that J^us HimseK would appear 
original, and the community He founded less dej^ndent 
on Him for ite thought on Gk)d and goodness ; but we 
might still include in the Christian ideal the moral and 
religious truths in the Gospels which lie outside of the 
circle of ^hatological ideas, to which on this theory the 
teaching of J^us Hims elf was for the most part confined. 

(fii) It is an assumption, which must be clo^ly 
a5rutinised, that the morality enjoined under the influence 
of the hope of a spe^y coming of God’s kingdom must 
be only a feniteniial diadjUne or irderim etMc. The 
prophets of the Hebrew nation pimched righteousn^ in 
view dt the coming judgment of Jehovah ; and the morality 
they preached was not only far in advance of the customs 
and standards of their own but even contained prin- 
ciples the full application of which modem society has 
not attempted. Even if J^us stood in this prophetic 
succ^sion, and the Kingdom of Gk>d was for Him an 
imminent manif^tation of the divine power in human 
history, it depends altogether on what His conception of 
God was whether the morality He preached in preparation 
for lhat event has a merely temporary value. If He con- 
ceived God as Father, as holy love (and only a criticism 
that casts aside all restraints of sober judgment could 
deny this), then the morality He enjoined as fitting men 
for the Kingdom of God would be as valuable as His idea 
of God. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews d^cribes 
faith as ‘ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen ’ (xi. 1), and in the roll-call of the heroes of 
faith that follows he presents to us a succ^sion of men 
who were ennobled and not lowered by their faith. It is 
a curious a^umption that an ethic framed in view of the 
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immediate piwence of God in human history, and the 
imminent fulfilment of His purpose, should be inferior to 
an ethic that gave to God and His will a subordinate 
place. To think of holy love as in the heart of human Mfe, 
and of the judgment of that holy love as at the veiy door, 
would, one might rather suppose, inspire a morality which 
was not for man’s moment, but for God’s eternity. As 
Jesus welcomed the coming of the Kingdom, His pimching 
was no! ‘ panic ’ preaching ; as for Him the Kingdom 
was the Kingdom of the perfect Heavenly Father, there 
was nothing temporary or local in the righteousn^ of the 
Kingdom. We can, therefore, judge the teaching of Jmns 
on its merits, without even the supposition that its value 
or validity is affected by Bfis expectation of a rapid fulfil- 
ment of God’s will regarding mankind and not a long 
course of human progress. For even we who have got so 
accustomed to the idea of evolution that we cannot think 
of God as fulfilling Himself in any other way cannot live 
more worthily than as ever in God’s immediate presence, 
and under the imminent Judgment of His holy love. 

(2) But apart from the theory of the predominance of 
^hatology in the teaching of J^us, exception has been 
taken to the Christian ideal on the ground that it pollutes 
morality by introducing religious sanctions, and makes 
it less effective in this world by its other- worldliness. 

(i) Of course, if there is no God, and so religion is an 
illusion ; and if there is no immortality, and so the hope 
of it is deceptive, it is desirable that morality should be 
kept apart both from the belief in God and the hope of 
immortality as far as possible ; but if, on the contrary, 
there are good reasons for holding the belief in Gbd, and 
good grounds on which the hope of immortality may rest, 
the initial assumption that morality should have no 
relation to the experienced of the expected reality is 
unjustified. It is surely desirable that morality should 
have as wide a horizon, and as far a prospect as is possible. 
If the moral order is not confined to human society, the 
resultant of ite customs, institutions, and standards, but 
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haa aa eternal rmlity m God, and a prc^efflive msaii- 
fwtatiori in Inimaii history, morality cannot b© severed 
from religion, for religion gives it a wider meaning and a 
higher worth. If man’s moral development is not con- 
fine! to this earthly life, but is continued and completed 
in a life beyond, it can attempt, because it may expost, 
gimter thir^. 

(h) There is a conception of the relation of the belief in 
God and the hope of immortality that is not unknown 
within the Christian Church to which very serious exception 
may be taken. If by religious sanctions be meant the 
hope of heaven or the fear of hell as the enforcements of 
morality, then religion would pollute morality, for it would 
put in the place of the proper moral motive a selfish impulse. 
The man who is honest becau^ honesty is the b^ policy 
is not morally honest at all, and so the man who is moral 
that he may escape misery, and secure happiness hereafter, 
is not moraL But this is not the Christian motive. When 
Jesus commanded the disciples to love their enemies, the 
inducement He offered was ‘ that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven ’ (Matt. v. 45). To have 
filial communion with God, to have a filial resemblance to 
God, this is not a motive that makes morality impure or 
interest^, hut relates man’s temporal endeavour after 
perfection to the eternal reality of perfection in God. So 
again, when Paul confesses that it is the love of Christ 
which constraineth us, it is not a non-moral motive of a 
sentimental affection to which he appeals, but a personal 
devotion and submission to a perfect personality who 
reproduces His judgment on sin and His devotion to 
holiness in us. 

(iii) The Christian imagination has sometimes made of 
heaven another world, only brighter, better, and more 
biased than this world, and has longed for its ease, 
comfort, and joy; and it is unfortunate that so many 
hymns about heaven so exclusively give prominence to this 
‘ other- worldliness.’ But what is the Christian hope 
iteelf ? ‘ Now we see through a glass, darkly ; but then 
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ism to face : now I know in part ; but then shal I know 
eTen as also I am known.’ And the clearer veision brings 
closer r^mblance. ‘Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not jet appear what we shal be : but we 
know that, when he shal appear, we shal be like him : 
for we shall see Mm as he is.’ ^ Religion as filial comm, union 
with, and resemblance to GckI as holy love, and the hope 
of immortalit j as the hope of the cl^rer vMon of and the 
closer resemblance to Jesus Christ, the perfect Son of God, 
do not polute moralty, but put it in ite prop^ divine 
and eternal context. 

(3) The conflict betw^n Geology and Genesis, betw^n 
the Darwinian theory of evolution and the Christian 
doctrine of the Fal, does not trouble us any longer ; but 
it is impossible to ignore the influence on moral ideas of 
the Darwinian theory, wMch has provoked one of the most 
formidable attacks on the Christian ideal. The phrases 
‘ struggle for existence ’ and ‘ survival of the fittest ’ have 
been taken out of their proper physical context, and been 
intruded into the moral realm. Jingoism and Imperialism 
of the blatant sort are Darwinianism in morals and in 
poltics. For such an applcation of the theory nmther 
Darwin nor other exponente of it are to be held responsihle. 
Darwin expressly repudiated the application of the prin- 
ciple of ‘the struggle for existence’ to human society; 
Huxley assorted a different principle in the moral order 
and the cosmic process ; and Wallace finds the contrast 
so great that he will not explain man’s mental and moral 
endowments as he does his physical decent. It wa^ 
Metzsche who transformed Darwinianism into a rule of 
action for man ; and where his name is not evmi known, 
his justification of ilie self-assertion of human individuality 
has been readily welcomed. For Nietzsche tihie Christian 
morality is servile : it offers the rul^ for the conduct of 
slaves.* It is curious to compare with tMs view the recmt 

1 1 Cor, xiii. 12 ; 1 J olm iii 2. 

® See for a brief statement of Ms riews Lndovici's Widmcks: Mis JJfs and 
Wbrh 
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theory that ChriBiaanity originated in a slave revolt. 
Would a ‘ «rvile ’ moraJity originate in, or give inspiratioB 
to, a revolt of slaves ? What we are now concerned with 
is the qn^tion, Can the teaching of Jesus about the love 
toat snffera and forgives wrong, that offers no resistance, 
and cherishes no revenge, be properly described as ‘ i^p- 
vile,* and does it give to moraHty a wrong direction away 
from the more desirable self-assertion ? In answering 
this question we must tahe into account the following 
consicierations : 

(i) Self-assertion is the natnrai impulse of man, which 
he derive from his animal ancestry. It needs no enconr- 
agement ; but, as all morality and scxsiety shows, demands 
constant restraint if man is to live in peaceful associations 
with his fellows. In pagan morals, while restrainte wei^ 
imposed, there was admiration for this quality. The wise 
man is a man who is self-sufficient in his judgments. The 
temperate man retrains his appetites, not from regard 
to others, but that he may get all the pleasure out of them 
he can without any of the resultant pain of undue self- 
indulgence. The courageous man asserts himself in face 
of peril or pain. The high appreciation of justice as the 
social bond does modify this ideal. Christian morality 
was first prodaimed in a world which needed not that any 
encouragement should be given to self-assertion, but 
rather required that all emphasis should be put on its 
r^traint. The active virtues could be taken for granted ; 
what needed assertion were the passive virtues, despised 
and neglected. 

(ii) Jesus addr^sed His disciples in the certain 
expectation that they would be persecuted for BCis name’s 
sake. Many of the counsels in the Gospels are concerned 
with the proper behaviour in persecution. Jesns does not 
advise patient submission because resistance was impos- 
sible, th&t is, from a cowardly motive ; but because He 
believes that resistance can excite only more violent 
enmity, and submission alone — ^wrong home not only with- 
out complaint, but even joyously — can at last change hate 
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Into pity, oppresaon into tolerance, and tlmt change, is to 
be desired not so much for the relief of the persecntoi, 
m for the benefit of the persecutor. It is to win men from 
sin to God that wrong is to be endured and not avenged. 
The children of the God who is good even to the evil 
cannot be anything but good, and they are encouraged in 
this g(X)dn^ by the hope that even the evil may be won 
for goodness. It is an entire distortion of Jesus’ teaching 
to suggest even that there is any appeal to cowardice. 
J^us spake in heavenly wisdom, as enjoining men to 
follow the ways of the Heavenly Father, and yet He has 
been justified by earthly prudence. It was by its mai%r- 
doms that the Christian Church at last conquered the 
Roman Empire. Even fully recognising the lower motives 
which entered into Constantine’s decision, who can doubt 
that the position the Church held, which made it even 
possible for a Roman emperor to think of confessing him- 
self a Christian, had been won not by force of arms, but, 
first of ah, and most of all, by its witness unto death ? 
Again and again in human history has the patience of the 
saints won the victory for their faith. 

(iii) It is absurd to suggest that such submission as is 
recorded in the stories of the martyrs is an instance of 
cowardice and not courage, servility and not heroiima. 
It tak^ less courage to hit back than to suffer the blow ; 
it is more heroic to endure patiently than to resist violently. 
Anger is a natural passion, to jfield to which require no 
moral strength. The r^traint of anger involve a ^If- 
control which shows moral power. The demand that 
Jesus made was not on moral weakness, but on moral 
strength; and it is only a false conception of courage 
and strength, which exalts natural impulse above moral 
resolve, that can ever lead us to think otherwise. 

(iv) The teaching about non-resistance and the return 
of good for evil is an application of the supreme Christian 
principle of love; and it must be always understood in 
accordance with and not contradiction of that principle. 
When another’s good requires that his fault should b© 
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rebiik^, or tlmt Hs should be punislied, ihen love 

eBjoias timt the word of rebuke be spoken, and the deed 
■^lat punidies should be done ; but it must ever be as 
an obligation of love to another, and not as a relief to 
personal feeling, that rebuke should be given or punish- 
mmt iniicteL teaching do^ not exclude moral 

diMipline or civil government, as the next paragraph will 
show. 

(v) With th^ explanations we can face the qu^on ; 
Is it for the good of the individual and of the otha: 
individnals who compose the same society that his life 
should be ordered by the principle of self-assertion, or 
by liie Christian principle of love to others, of self-restraint 
for the good of others ? In following the first course a 
common good can never be attained ; the ‘ strong * man in 
his seK-assertion must make the ‘ weak ’ his instruments 
^:nri victims ; as his ‘ morality ’ succeeds, others are 
debarred from being ‘ moral/ By mutual love a common 
good is alone made possible; a morality embracing all 
can aresult. 

(4) At the opposite extreme from Mefesche’s view is the 
interpretation of the Christian ideal given by Tolstoy. 
Love as non-resistance of -wrong in his judgment excludes 
and condemns punishment, war, even government. In his 
view Christianity is anarchic. In estimating the value or 
the validity of this view there are again several considera- 
tions that must be urged. 

(i) Smng how far Christendom, with its wasteful 
expenditure on armaments, with, in many lands at least, 
its cruel oppression of subjects by rulers, faUs short of the 
Christian ideal of love, one can understand and sympathise 
with Tolstoy’s attitude. Government, even nominally 
Christian, as encouraging militarism and exercising tyranny, 
may appear as itself one of the evils of which ChrisManity 
M to rid us. But, on. the other hand, we must not ignore 
what government do^ for the good of human society. 
There is the restraint of evil, national and individual. 
Even armaments are a condition of the preservation of 
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peace. If a nation glTen to self-assertion were confrontai 
only with nations that had made no provision for 
defence, it would quickly impc^ ite yoke upon them. 
Even tile lover of peace and the enemy of militerism may 
confess that Europe as an ‘ arm^ camp ’ is preferable to 
a Europe under the heel of one oppi^sor. So, too, a 
nation without police, judg^ and prisons would soon 
b^iome not the refnge, but the domain of criminals. Of 
coniTO, if Christendom were really, nationaEy and 
individually, Christian, if the inward r^tramt and con- 
straint of love were nniveraal, then the protection of law 
with force as its servant would not be nec^sary ; but it 
is only to prejudice men against Christian morality to 
assert that it demands hmre and now what the existing 
conditions make absolutely impracticable. But do^ the 
Christian ideal as J^us taught it, as the Apostolic Age 
miderstood it, demand anything as impracticable as the 
abolition of all government ? 

(ii) Jesus in His teaching carefully abstained from 
any political programme, and He addr^sed HimseK to a 
community that had no expectation of being entrusted 
with the carrying out of a political programme. The 
popular Jewish expectation was of a political Delivers 
and Buler, and before J^us even sought from His disciple 
the confession of Messiahship He was careful to correct 
these views, and to substitute a hope of moral and religious 
deliverance in His person and work. He would not divide 
an inheritance ; He admitted the right of the priest to 
pronounce the leper clean ; He would not encourage any 
withholding of taxes from CaBsar ; He even accepted the 
scribes as iuterpreters of the law ; He bade Peter pay the 
temple dues ; only on marriage and the family did He 
pronounce any dwisive judgment.^ If He did not give 
any directions as to the proper methods of government. 
He recognised the existing authorities in Church and State ; 
and it is only by an inference from H is teaching about 

1 Luke xii. 13-15 ; t. 14; Matt. xxii. 15-22; rtii 27 ; xix. 8-9 ; Mark vii. 
t-lS. 
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iioii-rwisfeiic» liiat He can Im r^arded m eonde m m ug 
goTenoueiit &s such. In the Apostolic Church there was 
a rTOOgnition of the authority of the Roman Empire^ 
and there is no hint In Panics letters that the government 
appearwi as an lUegitiinate usurpation. Not a word 
favouring Anarchisro. can Ire found in the New Testament. 

(iM) In addressing to His disciples His counsels about 
non-iwstance He had in view a community, peis^uted hy 
the government, and not a community which could have 
much influence on the government. The primitive Christians 
were subject of the Roman Empire with no voice or share 
in the government, and not citizens in the modern sense, 
participating by their vote in the government. We must 
not apply without cjnalificjation to citizens governing 
counsels addressed to subjects governed. Submission to 
p 0 !secution does not involve, as its counteiparfc, abstinence 
from any paorticipation in government in r^traint of 
wrong or in protection of virtue. The counsel to submit 
to the oppression of a persecuting government does not 
^tahlish the universal principle that government may 
not exerds© force to suppress lawlessness. The last thing 
J^jus was thinking about was what it was legitimate or 
ill^timate for a government to do. We may crendemn the 
persecution of saints as a wrong without maintaining the 
toleration of criminals as a duty. What Jesus saad about 
the behaviour of His discipl©3 when persecuted is quit© 
irrelevant to the problems of modem government. 

' (iv) From the general principle, of which these counsels 
were a particular application, we may, however, learn that 
the government which is vindictive in spirit and purpose, 
and even in punishment, and does not seek as well as the 
common good even the good of those punished, is non- 
Christian. It is only in the interests of the common good 
that war can be waged, or law enforced with the moral 
sanction of Christianity. 

(5) The view of Tolstoy is an eccentricity of genius 
that is not likely to exercise any widespread influence. 
A more directly practical issue is raised by the question 
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whetlier tile Ciliristiami ideal is ifidimdfMdiM or mxmMM, 
TMs is the mmt urgent problem of the boiir, and each ad© 
in the piweiit ©ontroversy claims Jesus for itself. It is 
probable that teaching such as His cmmot be described 
amply in the catchwords of this or any other hour ; but 
we cannot dismiss tiie issue with so general a conademtion, 
but must attempt a fuller discuMom 

(i) What has already b^n said in other cojm&Mom 
must be recalled here ; Jesus c^me as a morsd and ireli^ous 
Teacher, to say nothing here about His unique function m 
Savour and Lord, and a political or even social programme 
did not even come into His view. On marriage and the 
family He did pronounce Himself very definitely in opjK>ai- 
tlon to the lax views of the scribe on divorce and the 
duty of children to peorents,^ hut in each case the inter^t 
was predominantly moral In fact, it seems to be alto- 
gether a mistake to suppose that in reference to divorce. He 
was formulating the principle of the divorce laws of any 
^te. He was denouncing as adultery the practice of 
getting a divorce from one wife in order to marry another, 
and the laxity of the interpreters of the law in sanctioning 
this practice ; and anything like legislation for any nation 
was not even in His ihou^is. He lays down no rules and 
offers no counsels fmr any other social institutions. His 
aim was to hold aloof from any movement of political or 
sodal change, such as the popular expectations assigned 
to the M^siah. It cannot he said that Jesus was a social 
reformer in the modmm sense, of either dedring or advo- 
cating any precise changes in the social arrangements of 
Judaiimi. 

(ii) In His t^bching Jesus laid great stre^ on the 
individual, and the worth of each soul to God, He did 
not think in classy or masses, but in ones. Each man, 
whethOT oxnally outcast, morally depraved, or religiously 
indifferent, is of so gimt value to God tiiat Grod sorrows 
in his and rejoices in his recovery ; he has the dignity 

^ For a disctusioii of many of Uie qnestiona mied In IMS c^iapter fiia 
writer may refer to Ma book My Brother's Keep€r, 
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of the cMM of God, caEdl to imitate the perfection^ of 
Ms Father ; the reTerence for htimanitj in each man wMch 
Kjant enjoin^ finds clear explosion in the teaching of 
Any social action that treats individnal men m 
mstnnaents, and not as persons, is condemnwi from the 
Christian standpoint. Especially in the moral conscience 
and religions consciousness is the indi¥idnal man to be 
resp^toi. This sacred individuality must set the bounds 
to social authority in morals as in religion ; and a society 
that iisnrpod the function of the moral conscience as 
r^ards dnty, or the religious conscionsne^ as r^ards 
belief in God would stand in opposition to this Christian 
individualism. 

(iii) Bat as this individual value is asserted of all men 
alike, individualism in the sense of selfishness is absolutely 
exolnded. Every Tnau must value his neighbour as he 
values himfiftlf as the child of God, and his rights from 
others are to be m^tsured by the claims of otliers upon 
Mm * Thou ^lalt love thy neighbour as thyself.* * What- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them/ ^ sets self and others on an equality. 
As the principle of Christian morality is love, the Christian 
individuality Ci.-i be realised only in service to, and sacrifice 
for society. The term Socialism is so identified in current 
usage with a particular theory of the ownership of capital 
that it can only mislead to represent Christianity as 
socialistic as well as iudividualistic. But this can be said 
confidently that the Christian personality must recognise 
social claim no less than mdivldual right; and realises 
itself not in seifishn^, but in love, not in keeping life, 
but in losing it, and so finding it. The Christian ideal is 
above the antithesis of individualism and socialism ; . for 
it does not recognise any necessary opposition of self and 
others, hut a common life in dependence on, and submission 
to the common Fatherhood of God. 

(iv) It is an error to suppose, as is being done to-day, 
that the Christian ideal is directly for or against economio 

1 Matt, xxii S9 ; viL 12. 
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Socialism. On tiie one hand, it may 1)6 lugai tiiat 
duistianliy so fully admite the righis of others, that the 
siurender of private property in favour of collective owner- 
ship would not go beyond its demand. On the other, it 
may be held that aa the service of others it enjoins is 
voluntary service, solely from the constraint of love, and 
as in that ^rvice the generous use of private property is 
not an unimportant factor, the jK>me^on of such prop^y, 
k> he so used, is one condition of the full exercise of the 
(Christian personality. It is certain that the Christian 
ideal condemns any economic arrangement which is 
unjust, hurtful, or even unloving in disregarding the needs 
of others. 

(6) But the mention of private property at once rais^ 
another question : Is not the Christian ideal ascetic ? Did 
not Jesus prefer poverty to riches ? Did He not enjoin 
mendicancy on His disciples on their first mission t Was 
He not utterly indifferent to industry and commerce, to 
art and culture generally ? St. Francis of Assisi believed 
the life of poverty and beggary to be the necessary 
imitation of Jesus; and the emngdicdl counsds of the 
monastic life were held to mark a higher stage of Christian 
living than the emngdical commands of the secular 
business. This question cannot be answered as easily as 
modem Protestantism in practice, if not also in theory. 


assumes. 

(i) J^us did undoubtedly r^ard wealth as a greater 
peril to the soul than poverty.^ Covetousness was to Him 
the soul*s suicide. The inward treasures alone had value 
for Him. The gain of the whole world could not com- 
pensate for the loss of the souL As Eds own miracle, and 
TTIr commendation of the acts for relief of need and suffer- 
ing show, He did not desire want to be unremoved, pain 
unassuaged, or grief uncomforted. One cannot ^cape the 
conclusion, however, that, contrary to dominant opinion 
to-day, he did not regard person^ty as so entirely de- 
pendent on environment as many advocates of social 
1 See Luke yi. 20, 21 ; xvi 'ia-8L 
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refona laake It oat to b© ; bat believed that by faith in 
God the soal could triumph over the most advert 
chrcamstaiaoes. What the world regards as th© meet 
favourable cx)iidltioiis appeared to Him as the most 
|»iilouSj M encouraging a self-sufficiency and self-satis- 
fadaon antagonistic to a humble dependence on God. 
Th© cxmtrast between this and the modem attitude within 
Qudiiendom itself is only too apparent. 

(ii) Jotus’ Instructions to His disciples about their 
journey (Matt, x- ^11) were counsels adapted to the local 
and temporary conditions, and are to be given a permanent 
and universal application just as little as the voluntary 
cx>imnunism of the primitive commumty in Jerusalem, 
which met an immediate necessity, but cannot be regarded 
as offering the model for all times and plac^ of a Chnstiaii 
^ety (Acts ii. 44, 45). This is so obvious that it seems 
hardly nectary to strengthen the argument by insisting, 
as has been done, that if all Christians took to begging, 
there would soon be no one to bestow alms. In His 
ptrabl^ Jesus assume the pmctice of various callings 
ftTid the possession of private property without any censure 
or even question ; and it is certain that He never intended 
His followers to be all beggars. 

(iii) It is true that Jesus has nothing to say about the 
manifold interests and pursuits which constitute our 
modem culture and civilisation. He lived, taught and 
worked amid surroundings in which life was simple, the 
Ixxiily needs were few and easily met, and in which luxury 
was unknown. On literature, art, science, philosophy He 
had no o pini ons and offered no judgment. But He knew 
God as Father, and He knew man as the child of God who 
might he lost, hut could be found; He concentrated His 
interest and TTis effort on what is most important for man 
— His dependence on God, and His vocation to goodn^s ; 
and He made it posrible for man to trust in God fully, and 
fulfil hifi calling freely. He answered the highest question 
the mind can ask, and met the deepest need the heart can 
feel, and yielded the greatest help the soul can crave. The 
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interests and the pinramte He did not even know can all 
be purified and elevated by the holy sonsMp towaxds Gkxi 
He brought to inaiL 

(iv) There iSj however, a self-indnlgeiice in mcdem 
cultnre and civilisation which the Christiaii ideal condemns. 
Jesus was not an aacetic in the narrow sense of the word 
(Matt. xi. 19) ; He did not enjoin abstinence or pains of 
the flesh for thdr own sake, as having any m&di before 
God or value for man ; but He did enjoin self-denial, the 
sacrifice of the most prmed possessions or the most 
cherished affo^tions wherever the Kingdom d God, tihat 
is, fidelity to truth, goodne^, or Himself, might require it 
(Matt. xvi. 24-26). The ease, comfort and luxury which 
many Christians allow themselves while all around there is 
so much misery unrelieved and want unremoved, one can 
feel sure would have grieved His heart, might have 
stirred Him to righteous indignation. The only person 
whom He expressly consigned to the eternal torments was 
the rich man who, faring sumptuously and arrayed gor- 
geously, left the beggar at his own gat^ untended save 
by the dogs of the street (Luke xvL 19-26). The I^izarus 
at the gate of the modOTi society, calling itseK Christian, 
is a proof of how far short it fells of not only realising, but 
even recognising the Christian ideal. It is a problem 
difficulty of which the writer himself feels so keenly that 
he would not write about it harshly or hastily ; yet th^ 
is a glaring contradiction between the modem Christian 
estimate of culture and civilisation and the Christian ideaL 


We are forooi to face the question. Is our modem progr^, 
with its enormous increase of all our material r^ourc^ a 
mistake and a danger ? It is probable that there has b^n 
an advance in material welL-bdng in the community 
generally ; but at the one end of tiie sodal scale there are 
a luxury and c^tentation which are enslaving the soul to 
tile material, and at the other end there are a misery and 
squalor which are bmtalising men and women, and ev^ 
children. However contrary to all the tendmcies of tiie 
age, would not a Christian asceticism be d^irable I If 
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Cluristiaii men foEow^ more closely in tlie footste|W of 
JmuB who did not please Himself, but denied Himsel ; 
fiTid regulated tbeir expenditure not for self-indulgence, 
but for the greatest benefit to tbe community, not by 
j^upeiMng tbeir poorer neigiibouxs, but by affording tbe 
condilaons for Industry and indej^ndence, tbe most 
thimtening aspect of our modem society would cease to 
trouble us. Our modem culture and civilisation bave 
not been so succ^sful morally or socially as to be justified 
In chaEenging tbe Cbristdan ideal, wbicb places the 
Kingdom of God first, and leaves aE otbmr things to tb© 
Patiber’s car© (Matt. vi. 33). 


nr 

(1) Having met the objections which are being to-day 
urged against tbe Christian ideal, especially as presented 
in tb© teaching of J^us, w© may now in concluding this 
di^uasdon consider how that ideal can b© realised. It is 
an ideal, and not a cod© or a polity. It is a supreme 
principle, in which morality and religion are conjoined, 
in which the interests of seif and others are harmonised, 
for the one Christian commandment, of which all Christian 
living is but the fulfilment, is absolute love to God, and 
eq^ual love to self and to others (Matt. xxii. 34-40). The 
content to be given to this love, the special applications to 
be made of this general principle, depend on the teaching 
and example of J^us, tbe doctrine and practice of tbe 
Qiristian community, tbe moral standards and institutions 
of the human society around, and tbe enlightenment and 
quickening of the individual Christian conscience by the 
ever-present and ever-active Spirit of God. Gautama the 
Bud(Uia founded a monastic community, and gave it a 
set of rules for the ordering of its life. Mohamm^ founded 
a nation with a common faith, and from time to time 
legislated for its common life ; and the Koran remains 
the supreme law book of Islam. But J^us did not give 
to TTtr community either a code or a polity. If He had 
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done so, it would have been fettered by local custom and 
temporary expedient, as are the two religions just mentioned 
which, chaining to be nmversal in character, are also 
missionary in effort, and are the most formidable rivals 
Christianity has to m^t. The i^aJism and fonnalisin of 
Pharisaic Judaism, which J-^us so unr^rvedly denounced, 
would be introduced into His religion, were we to take all 
His counsels as rul^ and all His aci» as projodents. 
The form of His leaching was nec^sarily often determined 
by temporary and local conditions, and we must detach 
the kernel of permanent and universal principle from this 
husk. So also as regards the doctrine and practice of the 
Apostolic Church, it is not the pattern to which every 
Christian society must conform, but it embodies a spirit 
of holy fellowship in which every society claiming to be 
Christian must participate. As there is moral progress in 
human society, the Christian Church will ever seek to 
confirm what seems morally b^t in existing standards 
and institutions, while at the same time endeavouring to 
realise the Christian ideal in and through these. If true 
to that ideal, it wiE enforce not Hie minimum, hut the 
maximum moral obligation already recognised. Casuistry 
is utterly foreign to Ghristianity, because it, on the one 
hand, honours the individual conscience, and, on the other, 
recognises and expects the guidance and guardianship of 
the Christian community by the Spirit of God. The 
refusal to be bound by rules and precedents do^ not make 
the Christian ideal too vague to be practical ; although it 
necessitate, on the one hand, study of economic, social, 
and political conditions which affect moral obligations, 
and, on the othe, the moral insight which is dependent on 
a pure and worthy motive, to discern what is the applica- 
tion necessary of the general principle. 

(2) It must be insisted that the Christian ideal is for tiie 
Christian community primarily, and only secondarily for 
human society generally. It is not a law prescribed to all, 
but a life described of some. The attempt to translate 
the Chiisti£m ideal into legislation for a society not yet 
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tiioroiigMy Qiristiaii wonld be bound to end In failure; 
and wimt ibe CSmstian ha« to be on Ms guard against is 
tiie impatiencse tbat would impose title yoke of CJbrist on 
1ic»e wbo lia¥e not yet come to Him. 

(i) The filial perfection of holy love to all that J^us 
m|uirw <»n he the aim only of those who have been 
through Him brought into the filial relation to God. The 
forgiven leam. how to forgive, and the beloved of God 
how to show the godlike love to men. The realisation of 
the Christian ideM depends then on the imlity of the 
Christian religion in an individual or a society. 

(ii) Accordingly, instead of the Church trying to impede 
ihe Christian ideal by i^siation on a society, the majority 
of wMch is not yet Christian, it should seek to win men 
for Christ, so that the Christian ideal will not present 
iti^If to them as a law to be obeyed, but as the life they 
derfre to attain. If in the j^ist the Christian Church had 
been eager to l^islate, and more anxious to convert, 
mcHe concerned about renewing the character, and less 
about ruling the conduct of men, the Christian ideal might 
have been nearer realisation than it is. 

(iii) for this consideration must be pressed, that from 
the Christian standpoint the inward constraint must 
take the place of the outward restraint, and legislation 
is of far value than conversion. It may be questioned 
whether the demand urged in the Christian name for more 
and mOTe l^al ^orcement of morality is as gmuinely 
Christian in spirit as it prof^es to be. It is primarily by 
new men and not new laws that the Christian ideal will be 
imlised. 

(iv) The Christian community, however, must in ito 
own fellowship present to the world a realisation of the 
Christian ideal. But can it not be said, with too great a 
measure of truth, that the church^ through their public 
assemblies endeavour to require that the State shoMd be 
more Christian than they are in their own hfe and work ? 
The church^ to-day are more in danger of becoming the 
salt that has lost its savour than of f ailing in the endeavour 
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to he the leaven in file lump d human mycietj. Yet the 
Chrisiaan character of society generally can he maintain^l 
only as file Chrisiaaii chnrciias remain genuinely and 
intensely Christian. 

(v) Hie common consci^ace must be m by fiie 

pr^enteMon and illiistrafion of file Christian ideal in fiie 
Christian churches, that the social ord^r will progimsively 
realise that Christian ideal, but the social order must follow 
the common conscience. Hie attempt to iegislat© much 
in advance of public opinion is sure to result in reaction ; 
a little in advance it may be, for legislation is edncafive ; 
and the common conscience recognise the I^al enact- 
ment as moral obligation, if too sudden and severe a 
demand is not made upon it, 

(vi) In the realisation of the Christian ideal we must 
recognise that evolution is Gk>d’s method in morals as in 
nature; it is only by a gradual progress that man’s co- 
operation with God’s advancing purpose can be secured. 
To ask God to bring His Kingdom speedily by His power 
is to deny the moral and religious character of that 
Kingdom. God must train before He can use His human 
agents, and this gradual progress is the most efPecfive 
education. 

(vii) Recognising this, however, we must still urge that 
file progress is slower than it need be, or than God wills 
it to be. For Jesus all things were possible to faith, 
because God can do all things. K Christians exercis^ a 
more constant and confident faith in Gk)d, there, would be 
a heroic quality in Christian living which would make the 
realisation of Christian ideal more speedy. The fault 
lies not in the ideal, nor in the lack of grace which faith may 
claim for its realisation, but in the fact that Christ’s demand 
for faith is not bmng met. 

(viii) Th^e considerations are not irrelevant to a work 
on Christian Apologetics, as the Christian ideal is most 
seriously challenged by those who point to its slow realisa- 
tion as an evidence of its ineffectiveness ; but if we 
recognise on the one hand that the larger and loftier the 

o 
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idml, &e more time must we allow for man’s moral «iiica- 
tion to apprehend, appreciate, and apply it, and, on the 
other, that here as in ail human history man fails to fulfil 
Ms oblgation and to use Ms opportunity, the objection 
wil be met. FMtih is atoitened e¥en while grace 
aboimds. 
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OHAPTEB IX 

THE CERJSTIAE HOPE 

1 

(1) It lias already been necessary to mention tovctsJ 
times tbe Cliristian eschatology, or doctrine of ihe last 
things, the content of the Christian hope. It is held by 
some scholars that the teaching of J^ns was mainly 
eschatological, that He was influenced not only by the 
prophetic literature of the Old Testament, but also by 
the Apocal3rptic writings of contemporary Judaism. Eyen 
if Jesus did expect a very speedy coming of the Kingdom 
of Gk)d in His own return in power and glory, it was not 
the sole, or main, content of His revelation ; and we have 
already considered the other moral and religious truths 
it contained- In the Apostolic Age there was a very 
intense expectation of the Second Advent of the Lord 
evea within the first Christian generation, for Paul in his 
Epistles to the Th^alonians has, on the one hand, to offer 
his comfort to bereaved believers, who thought that thdr 
friends who had died would thereby lose the good of the 
Second Advent, and, on fe.e other, to rebuke the disord^ns 
arising ont of these too excited hopes.^ Paul’s own mind 
seems to have wavered between the expectation of surviv- 
ing to the Coming of Christ, and his conviction at tim^ 
of bodily weaknei^ and suffering that it would be by 
death, as absent from the body, that he would be present 
with the Lord. Towards the end of his Me he seems even 
to have desired death as release from pr^ent disti^s.^ 
The ^hatological programme of primitive Christianity 

1 1 These, it. 13-18 ; 2 Tliess. iii. 10-12. 

• Compare 1 Cor. XT. 51, 52 ; 2 Cot. t. 1-10 ; Phil. i. 21-24. 
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wm iniTOiiced not only by Hebrew prophecy, but ako by 
Jewisli apocalyptic ; bnt was distinguished from both by 
ill ft poaHaon assigned by Cbiistiaii faith to the Lord Jesus 
Chmt. At the Second Advent of Christ from heaven 
the dead would be raised, the final judgment would take 
place, and the righteous would pass into eternal biessed- 
neffi, and the wicked would suffer, the eternal death. The 
in a resurrection of the saints prior to the general 
r^iiiTwtaon, and a reign of Christ with them for a thousand 
y^xs {Rev. xx. 1-3) on earth before the final revolt and 
detraction of the powers of evil is a curious eschatolcgical 
jspeculation that seems not to have had any wdde currency. 

(2) While Christian thought generally has not busied 
itekf with eschatology, these apocalyptic views have bad 
an unwholeome fascination for some minds ; and the 
(X^ruDientaries on Daniel and the Revelation are for the 
most part a monument of human folly. But reasons must 
be shown why in the Christian hope, which we can defend 
and comm^Eid, we cannot include this ^chatologicai 
programme taken literally. 

(i) It cannot be regarded as the spontaneous and 
iTift yi table expression of the CSinstian faith itself, but as, 
for the most part, a foreign element intruded into the 
web of distinctively Christian ideas. Christ’s ultimate 
teiumph in the world, and the believer’s eternal life with 
Him, are beliefs which spring out of the Christian faith 
but the form in which these convictions are 
expr^sed is borrowed from Jewish apocalyptic as well as 
Hebrew prophecy. We must here apply the methods of 
interpretation tiiat are proper to these Mnds of literature. 
The failure to distinguish the method of apocalyptic from 
that of prophecy has involved Christian thought in endless 
mazes of error. Neither can be, or must be taken literally, 
for both indulge freely in figurative language ; apocalyptic 
uses arbitrary symbols even more freely than prophecy 
ever did. Through failure to use the proper methods of 
exegesis Christian theology has dogmatised poetry ; 
spiritual reality has been apprehended as physical fact. 
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(ii) Tkei» is on© cliamcteristic of tli© prophetic c»ii- 
scionsness for which, dn© allowance must be made. To 
the prophet Ms own age is so pregnant with mojal 
relgions issues, that he sees the divine judgment on h uman 
history as inmiinent. He does not i^rcelve the long and 
slow piwesses of the divine pnrpa^ ; behind the evente of 
the present he sem the final i^ne of hnman Mstoiy. It 
is this sense of the imm^ate divine pr^nc», involving 
the hope of the instant divine action, that inv^ts pi^ent 
©vents with their decisive significmce, and giv^ such 
urgency to the threat of judgment or offer of mercy. 
Because the prophet’s insight tie etondL in the 
temporal, the far-off future appears to him as at the r&cj 
door. In this way we may account for the expeotaUon 
in the Apostolic Age of an Immediate Second Advmt of 
Christ. 

(iii) It is evident that the future can be spoken of only 
in figurative language, can be envisaged only in terms of the 
present. So constant is change in human history, that the 
conditions of thought and life in one generation do not 
correspond to these of the preceding or the succeeding. 
Prophecy, even of events in the present order, cannot be 
lite:^, still 1^ when what is involved is another ordtor 
of existence. How can the temporal expr^ the eternal, 
the mortal the immortal? Earth cannot sp^k the 
language of heaven. How could the first century antici- 
pate and describe the conditions of the last century of 
human Mstory ? How at the commencement of tibe Kingdom 
of God on earth could ihe consummation be seen in open 
vision? Without supposing j^chological monstaMMos, 
wHch even divine omnipotence would not make credible, 
we cannot treat even tiie Hew Testament as a handbook 
to heaven or hell. 

(iv) We cannot by any ingenuity of exeg^is ^sape tihe 
fact that the Apostolic Age expected a speedy Second 
CJoming of Christ in power and glory. That Second Coining 
has not taken place ; and we may ask ouiselv^ whether, 
forced to change the date, we should not also be to 
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change the form of our hope. W© have come to imogmm 
that God*s method in history as in nature is evolutionary 
and not catastrophic, although evolution does not exclude 
pericxis d rapid human advance, and of decisive divine 
action. And to this conception of evolution we must 
adjust our interpretation of the eschatological teaching 
of the Mew T^tament, based on the now duly recognised 
principle of mterpretiag prophetic and apocalyptic 
writings. 

(3) Without entering into any minute discussion of the 
Mew T^tament ^hatoiogy, there are four subjects in 
regard to which oux Christian thought to-day must he 
defined — ^the Second Coming of Christ, the Eesurrection 
of the Body, the General Judgment, and the Final D^tiny. 

(i) As regards the Second Coming of Christ, we may apply 
the principle of interpretation to the expectation of it 
that we apply to the predictions of the First Coming. 
Jesus claimed to fulfil the law and the prophets ; but He 
fulfilled the M^sianic hope not by a literal correspondence 
of His life with the prophetic predictions ; but in filling full, 
carrying on to completeness the hope, He transcended, and 
necessarily transcended, the predictions. The Second 
Coming may be in the same measure conceived as tran- 
scending all the expectations of it. Surely the most vital 
Christian experience shows the direction in which we are 
to look. After the Resurrection the Christian community 
became assured of His own presence to save and bless, and 
did not experience an absence that must he ended by a 
Eetum. So intense a personal communion as Paul enjoyed, 
and as in some measure Christian saints since have enjoyed, 
is a fulfilment, real or partial, of the expectation. It 
may be said that Paul stih cherished the hope of the 
Second Advent, even when he was speaking of being 
crucified and risen with Christ. But may we not regard 
this as an instance of the husk still clinging to the kernel ? 
It is true that this spiritual communion falls short of the 
Christian aspiration in two respects. Firstly, the believer 
do^ desire a clearer vision and a closer communion than 
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are here and now Ms ; Ms sight is often bliuredj and Ms 
leEowsMp interrapted. But has not Chiistian faith, 
without any deliberation, transferred tMs Tision and 
communion from earth to h^ven ? For Paid to be absent 
from the body was to be pr^ent with the Lord, while to 
be at home in the body was to be absent from Him ; ^ 
and it Is for this reason that although to Mm to live is 
Christ, to die is gain.^ Even if the writer of i John was 
thinMng of the So^ond Advent in the Apocalyptic sen^, 
Ms words express what the Christian looks for as heaven’s 
Mghest blessing. * We know that, when He shall ap|»ar, 
we shall be like Him ; for we shall m& Him as He isd ^ 
At death on entrance into the heavenly life the clea^r 
vision and closer communion, resulting in greater r^m- 
blance, are now expected by Christian faith. But secondly, 
this is only an individual hope, and, iE it were ail, it might 
be regarded as selfish. The Christian cannot he indifferent 
about earth’s goal, even when he looks to heaven as Ms 
home. He desire and expects the victory of the cause 
of Christ in the world, the gathering in of all the nations 
mto the Church of Christ, the extension of the Kingdom 
of Gkxi unto the ends of the earth, the consummation of 
human progress in the experienced Saviourhood and 
confessed LordsMp of Jesus Christ throughout the world, 
the redemption of humanity unto God in the Son of God. 
Whether the fulfilment of Gk>d’s purpose of grace in Christ 
will be accompanied even on earth by some fr^h mani- 
festation of the power and glory of Christ, is a question on 
wMch it is wise to keep silence ; but what to the writer 
does seem certain is that the expectation of iiie Second 
Advent include, as it is fulfilled in Christian thought and 
life to-day, the experience of Christ’s presence here and 
now, the expectation of clearer vision, closer communion, 
and greater resemblance in heaven, and the conviction that 
the Sovereignty of Christ’s Saviourhood will yet be fully 
owned on earth. Whether this Christian hope, individual 
and universal, is reasonable, we shall later inquire ; but 
i2Ck)r. t. 6^ aphil.L2L 
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WB miisfc now |» 5 S to th© transformatloii in onr tlioiiglit 

of the conception of the Resinrection of the Body. 

(ii) Them is one element in the primitiv© exj^tation 
that causal difficulty even in the AjKBtolic Age. When 
Ihe Second Advent was expected within the first Christian 
generation, believers never considerai the condition in 
which they might find thems^v^, if death anticipated 
that event in their experience, Paul has to comfort the 
Th^salonians regarding their dead that * we which are 
alive and remain unto the coining of the Lord shaii not 
prevent them which are asleep,’ for ‘ the dead in Christ 
shal rise first ’ ; ^ and in 1 Corinthians he has to state mcur© 
fully the difference between the raising of the dead and 
the sudden change that will be experienced by the living.^ 
He himself seems to have felt some anxiety about his 
condition, if death came for him before the Second 
Advmt. ‘In this we groan, eam^tly d^iring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven: if 
so be that being clothed, we shah not be found naked.* • 
Here he BBems to expect that at death already ihe soul 
would be reclothed in the heavenly body. If so, why 
another clothing at the general resurrection ? To suppose, 
as has been done, an interim body for the intermediate 
state, or a condition of semi-consciousness and reduced 
vitality till the general resurrection, when the spiritual 
bcdy and the eternal life will be attained, is to indulge in 
worthless speculation. Christian thoi^ht, again without 
deliberation, cuts the (Jordian knot by assuming that at 
death souls pass at once to their eternal destiny. We must 
abandon the idea of a general resurrection as involved in 
insoluble difficulties, as belonging to the Apocalyptic husk 
of the Christian hope. But what is the kernel? The 
Greek regarded tiie body as the prison of the soul, and so 
conceived immortality as the continuance of the dis- 
embodied soul. For the Jew man as living aotd was the 
Spirit of God breathed into the flesh ; and so immortality 
meant for him also resurrection, body united to souL 
I 1 iv. 15, 16. *XC<Mr.xT.35,6L 
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Our modem thought cannot maiiitain the Grwk dualism 
of mind and matter, sonl and body. As the phjsicisi 
pr^s^ further and further back Ms speculation about the 
constitution of matter, it become le^ and 1^ gros> 
matter, the antithesis of mind. As the psychologist 
pursue his inquiry, he jSnds how closely relat^ are body 
and mind. We cannot conceive disembodied soul; we 
must tMnk of personality as having its organ. TMs does 
not mean that thought is a function of brain as the 
materialist argues, for mind is the prius of al our thinking. 
It do^ not mean that human personality is so dependent 
on its pr^nt organ as to be destroyed by its dissolution ; 
but it does mean that when we try to conceive personality, 
we cannot but think of it as expressed in, and exerdsed 
through, an organ. As we watch the transiiaon from 
inorganic to oiganic, as we observe the subduing of matter 
to the ends of mind in the changeful expression of the face, 
the manifold ton^ of the voice, even the quick gestures 
of the body, as we learn from science about ether, and forms 
of matter and force other than our sens^ now directly 
apprehend, it b^om^ credible that human personality 
may in a future life poss^ thie necessary oigan of action 
and communication, of a quality wHch will mate It a 
perfect servant. In contrast to this natural it is posdhle 
to conceive in this sense a spiritual body. Be this con- 
jecture as it may, the Christian hope is that complete 
personality will be ours m the future life. All the alBurd- 
iti^ about the identity of the body laid in the grave and 
the body raised, for wMch the HteraHsm of orthodoxy is 
r^ponsible, fall aside in such a view, and can even be 
brudied aside as utterly unscriptural, as what Paul indsts on 
is the contrast between the natural and the spiritual body. 

(iii) The conception of the General J udgmeM must under- 
go a similar tranrfoimation ; and the transformation has 
begun in the New Testament itself. The Fourth Gc^pel 
represents the ministry of J^us as the judgment of men. 
* He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he tiiat 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
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not beleTwi In the name of the only begotten Son of God. 
And Ibis is the condenoiationj that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkna^ rather than Bght, because 
th^ deeds were evil.’ ^ Jesus Himself is repr^ented as 
saying, * For Judgment I am come into this world ; that 
they which s^ not might see, and that they which see 
might be made blind.’ ^ The grace of Christ is the test of 
man’s moral condition ; faith in Him shows affinity and 
attraction to truth and goodn^ ; rejection of Him proves 
antagonism ; thus human character reveals itself in the 
choice for or a^inst Him . We are compelled to recognise 
to-day that there are men morally Christian in spirit and 
purpose who are hindered by intellectual difficultly from 
making the Christian confession. When clearer light 
comes to them, we may be confident their worthy life will 
find iim completion in their faith in Him. There are also 
men who make the Christian confession, whose livy do 
not accord with Christ’s demand; if they are not con- 
sciously deceivers, the clearer light that will come to 
them we may expect lead them to change the semblance 
for the substance of the Christian life. With all the 
necessary qualifications the Christian must maintain, 
however, that the attitude of the soul to Christ is decisive 
of moral condition, and ultimately of final destiny. The 
common assumption in Christian popular belief is that 
each soul at death passes to heaven or heU, to perfect bHss 
or to absolute woe. This assumption is unwarranted. 
We cjmnot assert that the development for good or evil 
is so completed at death as to exclude all possibility of 
further change. Even the saints are not perfect in holiness, 
and the physical event cannot be conceived as perfecting 
them. And the sinners are not so abandoned to evil as 
to be beyond all hope. It is a legitimate inference from 
the position Christian faith assigns to Christ as Judge to 
maintain that none is finally condemned until there is an 
absolute rejection of Christ, known sufficiently to make 
that choice the decisive revelation of the moral character. 

» Jolmui 18, 19. 


*ix.89. 
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If «yiy in this life have so refuted Him no man can tell, 
or should dare to judge : how the choice will be given in 
the next life it would be folly for us to speculate. Even 
orthodox thought has made lie concession regarding the 
heathen that they cannot be condemned for not believing 
in One of whom they have never heard, and has suggwted 
that they will be judged by ‘ the light of nature/ But 
can the slum-dwellers in our cMes be r^arded as having 
so heard and understood as to be capable of a fully con- 
scious choice ? And is it not more in accord with the 
Christian view of God that somehow and somewhere every 
man wiE have opportunity of accepting or rejecting the 
fully revealed grace of God in Jesus Christ ? 

(iv) As regards the fined destiny of men the doctrine 
current in orthodox evangelical Protestantism was that 
the wicked at death passed to hell to suffer endless torments, 
and the righteous to heaven to enjoy eternal bliss. But 
two alternative views have been urged. The theory oj 
cemditioned immortality is this : man is not by nature im- 
mortal, but etomal life is the gift of Christ ; thus those who 
believe in Christ gain immortality, the unbelieving cease to 
exist. Thus is the theory stated as broadly as pc^sihle 
without regard to the differences of mdividu^ view. The 
theory of universal restoration is that ultimately all will be 
saved ; for it is inconceivable that the love of God should 
not finally overcome all sin and unbelief. Texts can be 
quoted in support of each of th^e views ; and it is not our 
purpose here to decide which is more or less scriptural ; hut 
we may test each by the general principles of Christian 
faith. Firstly, as has already been urged in the previous 
lotion, we cannot r^ard physical death as so d^sisive of 
fiTia.1 destiny. It is moral and spiritual condition that fix^ 
the judgment. Secondly, it is incredible that the Gk)d and 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ should keep His creators 
and children alive to endure endle^ torments. How it 
was possible for Christian men to believe in God as love, 
and yet to believe that multitudes were in agony, and 
would be for ever in hell, is one of these contradiotiQiis of 
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the ’h iifHAfi mind that the writer cannot pretend to under- 
stand. Thirdly y eternal life is not to be conceived as an 
extemai gift l^towed on condition of faith In Glmst, nor 
can mm\ be thought of as by nature mortal. Personality 
as rational, moral, spiritual, social, is d^tined, because 
adapted, for immortality. The eternal life in Christ is 
the fulfilment of the soul's possibility and promise. The 
theory of conditional immortality clir^ to s in g le texts, 
often interpreted with a prosaic Mteralness, and ignores 
th^ wider considerations of the Christian view of man 
as child of (Sod ; but it do^ suggest the truth that if the 
personality deliberately rejecte its own fulfilment in the 
eternal life in Christ, it may forfeit its destiny, becau^ 
Ic^ing its adaptation, for immortality. It seems to the 
writer mredibie that the finally impenitent, if such there 
should be, not by any act of divine omnipotence annihil- 
ating them, but by the inevitable decay of the personality 
refusing to realise its ideal, may cease to be; voHtion, 
oonsdiousn^, vitality, diminishing to vanishing point. 
Fourthly, this conjecture is forced upon the writer because 
he cannot commit himself to dogmatic universaMsm, Divine 
omnipotence cannot solve moral and religious problems. 
Salvation must be as freely accepted by man as it is offered 
by God. We find men in this life so defiant of goodnei^ 
and grace that we cannot assert that final impenitence 
is impossible. The grace of Grod in Christ now appears 
m sufficient, so urgent, so final, that we cannot conceive 
what more Gk>d can do to save man. We may desire and 
hope that all shall be saved, but we cannot assert the 
salvation of all, and must recognise the pmsibility of a 
final impenitence. We must leave the issue of God's world 
to God’s wisdom, holiness, and grace. 

(4) It has been nece^ry thus to translate into terms of 
modem Christiaa thought the ^hatology of the New 
Testament, but in dealing with the Christian hope, and 
ttie defence and commendation of it, we can now confine 
ourselves to two topics only — the individual and the 
universal aspects of tiie hope. The problem of tire c^ndi- 
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feions of the Judgmeiit of men and of tke final dffllmy of 
the wicked must engage Ckristian thonglit, but it d<^ 
not properly belong to the Christian hope. That ho|» is 
confined to what the Christian expects for him^M and the 
cause of Christ. For himself the Ghristian believm that 
death does not end all ; that the eternal life in Qmst begun 
on earth wiH be continued in heaven; that his mental, 
moral, and spiritual development will be completed till 
he knows as he is known, till he se^ Oirist as He is, till 
he lov^ Him as He is worthy of being loved, till he shall 
be like Him, till in Christ shall be for him all in alL 
For the cause of Christ he believes that the Gc«pel shall 
be spread unto the ends of the earth, that the Kingdom of 
God shall grow until ail human society shall be under the 
sovereignty of the divine grace, that the purpce© of GcKi 
to redeem mankind and to reconcile the world unto Him- 
seH in Christ shall at last be accomplished. Is this hope 
a vain dream, or is it the divine promise and the divine 
pledge of a gracious and biased reality ? Can we show 
any reasons for this hope I We may look at the univeaml 
before we turn to the individual aspect of the hope. 

U 

(1) It may s^m the extravagance of thought, the 
audacity of telief , to suppose that the whole world will be 
won for Christ ; but there are ‘ reasons and rea«>ns * 
why we are imt * ashamed of the Gospel of Christ as the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.’ The ‘ little Jew’ 
who made this declaration when he purposed to visit 
Rome with his m^sage would have appeared as foolish 
in the eym of Roman lawyer or Greek philc^opher ; and 
yet witlhi three centuries a Roman Emperor decided that 
it was good policy^ to confess himself a Christian- When 
the Roman Empire fell, and the hordes of barbarism ovot- 
whehned its law and order, how foolish would have seemed 
the hope that Rome would lay the yoke of its faith on 
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the n^ks of its conquerors ; and yet these rac^, after 
ceatnriec of thwlogicai and ecclesiastical subjection, 
iMtorwi file religion they had received to a form worthier 
tha.in that in which it had come to them. For centmim 
the Chrisilan Churches were not missionary, but at the 
b^inning ai the nineteenth century the vision of a world 
to be won for Christ appeared to a few elect spirits, who, 
thou^ mocked and opposed, resolved to carry through 
the OTteiprise, and now a Christian Church would be 
Mhamed to confer that it did not believe in missions. 
If w© think of all the lands where a beginning of Christian 
culture, civiiisation, and society has been made, of the 
converts won and the churches founded, and the sure 
promise of still greater things to come within one century, 
we may from the history of the past draw encouragement 
for the future. 

(2) But when we look beyond the missionary enterprise 
to general historical conditions tiiat have made it, and 
are making it possible, we gain still fuller assurance. 
The world is becoming one as it never was before. Con- 
quest, colonisation, commerce, are binding the ends of the 
earth together. There are now no closed lands, no isolated 
ra<^, no peoples that can live unto themselves. Our 
daily papers contain reports of the conditions in Thibet. 
Chim is, as fast as it can, imitating the institutions of the 
‘ foreign devils.’ Men are talking of ‘ the black peiil ’ in 
America and the ‘yellow peril’ in Asia; and surely on 
the Congo and Ihe Amazon ‘the white’ peril may be 
spoken of. For the European who comes without Christ 
to any people is a danger to it. Wheth^ we welcome the 
change or not, mankind is becoming one body, the members 
of which must suffer or rejoice together. The Roman 
Empire fell because it had no soul great enough for its 
body, for dmstiamty came to it too late to prevent its 
decay. Does not the body of humanity want a soul? 
Unless the closer relations of nations and races and con- 
tineiits are to become the occasion of growing jealousy, 
©mnity, and conflict, there must be found some harmonising 
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pnrpcBe. Do we not n^d a common ttnnan morality, 
and, to snstam it, a common human religion ? If we thlii 
that morality can do without religion, we had better 
study closely the moral problem in Dcmce or in Japan, 
and we will di^over that both Drench and Japans 
iov^ of their country are looking about for some faith 
that will cleanse and uplift life. 

(3) It is held by some thinkers that the rel%ion the 
world needs must be either a mosaic of the b^ in aJl the 
great world religions, or a Christianity that has adapted 
itself to the genius of each race. The comparative study 
of religions is sometimes held as di^roving the exclusive 
claim that the missionary enterprise is making for the 
Christian faith. It is impossible here to deal with the 
subject as it deserve ; but the writer may be allowed to 
state his conviction as one who has carefully compared the 
religions of the world as they are, not only in literature 
but in. life, that the fundamental Christian verities, the 
personality, perfection, and Fatherhood of God, the reality 
of sin, the necessity of atonement, the sufficiency of the 
grace of Jesus Christ, the prince and the power of the 
Holy Spirit of God, the hope of a blessed and a glorious 
immortality, stated with no sectarian accretions or 
ecclesiastical assumptions, can and do make their appeal 
to the human reason and conscience everywhere. He has 
not discovered any truths in other rel^ons that tiie 
Christian Grospel lacks ; he has not found in one of tii^ 
the moral dynamic that Christian faith offers ; he has not 
s^n a Master of the soul who can in truth and grace 
be placed above, or even beside, Jesus Christ. Modem 
Christian scholar^p is surely enabling us to strip off 
the husk of European modes of thought from tiie kernel 
of the Christian trath, which is no more Occidental than 
Oriental ; and the history ci the Christian Church should 
teach us that distortion and corruptions enter where the 
environment is allowed to dominate the form in which that 
truth is presented.^ 

^ S«e Ckridiask pp. S-Ub 
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(4) But it may l>e mged tiiat tiie problems wMcb a 
imiTersal religion might solve are urgent, and the progre® 
of dmstianity during the last century has been relatively 
so slow, tiiat It Is more Mkely that the opportunity will 
paM, and the world-history assume a phase much 1^ 
favourable than the present appears to be for the Christiaji 
conquest. Caicalations have been made to prove that at the 
pr^nt rate of advance some centuries must ela|»e before 
India and China can become really Christian. But th^ 
calculations ignore four considerations which sustain hope. 

(i) The last <mtury has been preparing the conditions 
for a much more rapid advance in the future than in the 
j^st. Society in India and China is being leavened by the 
Christian spirit, and there will soon be an environment 
much more congenial to Christian faith than that of the 
past has been. It is ummsonable to ignore the changed 
moral and social situation since the beginning of last 
century, and assume that only the same rate of progr^ 
will be maintained. 

(ii) In moral and religious progress there is a factor that 
is not calculable. There are crises as well as continuity 
in human history ; periods of slow advance are followed 
by eras of rapid transformation. For faith there are divine 
initiatives which determine unexpected and inexplicable 
sts^es of progress. As has already been indicated in 
dealing with Jesus’ view of the coming of the Kingdom of 
God, there is the divine wisdom, power and grace immanmit 
in human history, and awaiting the fuUer exercise of man’s 
faith for fuller manifestation. The Protestant Kef onnation 
and the Evangelical Revival diow that great changes can 
he affected in a short time. In Korea there has been in 
rroent ymrs a movement towards Christianity which 
recalls to tiie witn^ses the records of the Apostolic Age. 
More faith in the saving grac^ of God in Christ J^us, in 
the presmce and power of the Spirit of God, and more 
confident and stirenuous effort, inspired by faith, wiE to- 
day, as in days past, speed the coming of tiie Kingdom of 
Gcnd upon earih. 
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(ill) The pr^ent opportunity may not be usoi to the 
fall by the Ckristiaii CburcK; the condiiaons of world- 
Mstory may Msume a phase less favourable to the spread 
and growth of the common faith for manMnd ; social 
prejudice, national pride, commercial greed, may delay Ibat 
nmfying of mankind in Christ ; for the history of the 
past teaches us that progre^ is not uniform, but that 
stagnation or even retrogression fallows advance; yet 
the believer in Christ will not lose hope ; his judgment of 
the value of Christ to himself will sustain his expwtataon 
that Christ will yet become the common treasure of man- 
kind, that the Father-God will recover one family on ^rth. 

(iv) If there be any reason in the Universe at ah, ife 
movement must be towards some goal ; progress must have 
some consummation ; and what fulfilment of the world’s 
hope can be conceived fitter or worthier than that all 
mankind should become one in the common knowledge of, 
common love for, common obedience to, the one Gk>d and 
Father in Christ ? 


ni 

(1) We may anticipate that ‘far-off divine event to 
wHch the whole creation moves/ but we do not expect 
to participate in it, at least on earth ; for death stands at 
the portal, and the hope of the Apostolic Age of survival 
to the Second Coming of the Lord do^ not sustain us. 
But we are inspired by the hope of a biased and glorious 
immortality. Can reasons be given for that hope f For 
the Christian the best reason is in his own faitb. in Jesus 
Christ. 

(i) For the Hebrew saint one of the hard^ problems 
was the donbt and fear that bis happy feHowship wiih 
God might be interrupted by death, as in the common 
belief Sheol, the abode of the dead, was unbiased by ^e 
presence of Gk)dL But faith triumphed over this un- 
certainty ; and the saint found in his joy in God, and Gkwi’s 
favour towards him, the aj^irance that God’s companions 
would not be left death’s victims. It is true fliat tiie 

F 
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mterpretation is dispntoi by some scholars ; but for the 
writer it seems certain that in the sixt^nth and seventeenth 
Psalms faith in God's unbroken fellowship soars upward 
to ho|» of victory over death, and blessedness in God’s 
preronce. ‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol ; neither 
wilt thou suffer thine holy one (loved and loving) to see 
corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life : in thy 
prince is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.’ ‘As for me, I will behold thy 
face in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake 
with thy iiken^s.’ It is this hope, borne of faith, that 
J^us Himself confirms ; for the proof of immortality He 
derive from the words, ‘ I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ’ ; that ‘ God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living,’ ^ is no 
argumentum ad hominem, but a declaration of the truth 
that fellowship with God is the promise and pledge of 
immortality. In the same passage He corrects the gross 
view of the future life with which the Sadducees taunted 
the Pharisees ; and affirms that the material and sensuous 
conditions of this life will not be continued into, or at the 
resurrection restored in the future life. 

(ii) Possibly it was His sense of filial relation to God 
that enabled Jesus Himself to face His death with the 
assurance of His own resurrection, and to offer that assur- 
ance as a comfort to His disciples when He foretold His 
death to them. As they would not take seriously His 
warning, so they were uncheered by His assurance. The 
evidence for the Resurrection of Christ has already been 
dealt with in Chapter iv. That fact is the sure foundation 
of the Christian hope. He is the first-fruits of the harvest 
of life from the grave ; He is the first-bom among many 
brethren ; He is the life-giving spirit. As He was raised, 
so will all that are His. Because He lives, in Him they 
live also. The aspiration of the Hebrew has become the 
certainty of the Christian saint. 

(iii) Butrin the Christian life itself th^re is tiie assurajice 

^ Matt. xzii. 32 
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of tlie dmstiaii hope. In Christ the beKe¥er as a 
child of God, forgiven, cleansed, renewed, being sanctified 
and perfected by the Spirit of God, gai n i n g an ever cl<»er 
inttnmcy with God as Father, looking and 1«8 on tiie 
things s^n and temporal, and more smd more on the 
things nnseen and eternal, finding all things working 
together for Ms good. The life that he now has ‘ Md with 
Christ in God ’ is an eternal life, for a life sharing God’s 
own eternity ; and so death is, according to his growing 
faith, ‘ mill and nought,’ and immortality is an inheritance, 
into the possession of wMch he is already entering. 

(iv) It is the hour and the article of death that t^te 
whether such a faith is an illusion, or has hold on reality. 
The emotional condition at death is often dependent on 
physical stat^ ; and so doubt and fear, wMch Mtih still 
holds in check, do not prove that the confidence has be^ 
misplaced. But, on the other hand, there are well-authen- 
ticated cases of triumph over phytical agony, of songs of 
praise in the valley of the shadow, of a glow upon the 
countenance that seemed like a gleam caught of the coming 
glory. Many who have been bereaved of their dearest, 
but have had the Christian hope to sustain them in the 
hour of loneliness, have come to feel without any sensible 
tokens the reality of the continned life of their beloved ; 
and in their most sacred mom^ts of f ellowsMp with tiie 
Lord have known also the communion of the saints in 
heaven and on ^urth. Looking unto Jesus, ihe author and 
finisher of faitii, they have felt themselves encompassed 
by the great cloud of witness^ (Heb. xii. 1). 

(2) For the Chiistian believer this evidence suffices, and 
more than suffice ; for if Christ be not risen, his faifli is 
vain, he is yet in his sin, the loved ones who ‘ are faUeu 
asl^p in Christ are perished,’ he is ‘ of all men mmt miser- 
able.’ ^ The certMnty of his hope is bound up witii Urn 
reality of this experience of Christ as Saviour and Lord. 
Bnt to commend this Chiistian hope to tibiose who have not 
the Christian experience, it is neoassary to show liow 

1 1 Oor. XT. 14ria. 
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It wmpletes amd confirms tiie other arguments tliat can 
make appeal to the human conscience or reason. 

(i) In d^riliiiig man’s pemonality, it wm pointed out 
that he is in the making, and not made ; most character- 
istic of him are his ideals which are being gmdnally realist 
He is committed to the quest for truth, the straggle for 
holing, the need of love, the yearning for bl^sedness. 
Here his ideals are never perfectly realist ; his mental, 
moral, and social development is never complete; his 
aspiralaon, piirpos©, and endeavour point above and 
beyond the range of his earthly experience. It is not from 
man’s failore or disappointment on earth that we argue 
for the n^essity of success and satisfaction in heaven; 
but the proof lies rather in this that his present attainment 
gives promise of attainment still greater; it is as he 
realise his ideals that he becomes more and more aware 
how much greater they are than any realisation which 
under pr^nt conditions is possible to him. There are 
many who so live that this promii^ of immortality is not 
thdrs ; but we may surely regard the men who live for 
the ideals as typical, and those who are content with earth 
as undeveloped. More significant for the meaning of man’s 
life is the saiut or seer than the worldling or sensualist. 
It is against reason to suppose that these ideals are only 
mocking illusions, and that all man’s aspiration and 
endeavour for truth, holiness, love, blessedness must end 
in nothingness. As we appreciate these ideals, therefore, 
diall we apprehend this proof of immortality* 

(ii) We may develop more fully the argument implicit 
in the human aJffections, Love protests against death as 
an end of the dear fellowship of heart with heart. It is 
impossible to believe that the loved are lost. Even the 
natural affections assume the continuance of the loved 
on^, as the funeral rites of nearly all peoples show. As 
love becomes more ideal, a fellowship in the higher interests 
of life, the worth of each personality to the other makes 
the po^bility of utter loss through death less conceivable. 
Tenn3rson in his In Memoriam has shown how hope seeks 
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root in, draws nonrislmieiit from, and grows in strengtli by, 
tbe soii of love beimv^ Marriage m the Saddnmffi 
in their story reprinted it, as the means of rising up 
3^d, must c^se with the earthly conditions ; but the love 
of husband and wife which become a common life in good- 
ne^ and gcxillne^ cannot cease to be. So In every sacroi 
bond that binds human souls to obb another thwe is surely 
given a pledge of love*s immortality. 

(in) OSiere is another argument, which has oommendM 
ita^If to so gimt thinke rs as Butler and Kant, but which 
seems to move on altogether a lower plane of thought and 
feeling. A common assumption that condition and char- 
acter accord is contradicted by the common facte of life ; 
tiie righteous do not always prosper, nor do the wick«i 
alwa3rs perish. The view of the first Psalm is the problem 
of the Book of Job ; the hero of that tragedy suffers, and 
yet he will not be convinced by the arguments of his 
friends that he is suffering for his wickedness. The 
problem here is not solved, hnt closed by the declaration 
that God’s ways are inscratahle. The portrait of the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah liii. offers a soluticHi; the 
righteous suffers on behalf of, for the salvation of, the 
wicked. A solution of the problem has, however, b^n 
sought in the a^nmprion that in a future life the inequali- 
ries of the present be redr^sed ; the divine judgment 
on character will there be made manifest in condition; 
the righteous will be hissed, and the wicked wiH be 
miserable. As a desire for personal happiness, and for 
the punishment of those who have wronged us, this hope 
of future judgment is not distinctively ChristiaEL It 
involves the assumption, too, that God must reward ^x>d- 
ne^ with happiness, and wickedn^ with miseiy; but 
what if goodne^ is ite own reward, and wickedness ite 
own penalty? A Christian form may he given to tibe 
aigomente by r^arding the future life as the opporkmity 
for final decision which the conditions of this life do not 
equally give to all meo. 

(iv) An argument for immortality was based on the 
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iiidivMBilly of &e soul; as wo have oni^wwn this 
nidte.phyao, rock a proof cam no longer ap|^ to ns. 
But it sn^oBts another in accord with onr modem 
|»ycholc^. In tibie course of personal development, the 
unity and tiie identity of the personality advance. A 
man more completely master of himself ; thought, 

filing, will become more harmonions ; the past is taken 
up mOT© fully into the pr^nt, and the futnre is taken 
acxjonnt of. Conscionsn^ tends to become more self- 
consdonsn6£». As expeiience is gathered, as character 
is formed, tibe person^ty becomes more distinctive, 1^ 
dependent on the environment, and more determined from 
within itself. The dependence on the body <5an never be 
abolished, and as physical infirmity comes, the pOTSonality 
is hindered in its activities by its organ; but yet the 
personality becomes more and more identified with the 
inner life which is less dependent on the body. If we 
consld^ &e long duration, the manifold factors, the 
costly experience and Hie strenuous ^[ideavoms ci this 
procera of personal development, apart from tiie ideals 
that are being realised, or the relationships fcmtned, can 
such a product be destined for nothing better than dis- 
solution ? The growing detachment of the personality 
in its progre^ from the body also points to the possibility 
that the pOTSonahty so formed is not entirely dependent 
on its organ, and may, having by means of that organ 
attsdued a certain st^e of development, become inde- 
pendent (rf it. 

(3) The objections to the ChrisMan hope may be 
glanced at. 

(i) For mimraUsm man is so entirely a product of 
nature that it seems absurd to exempt him from the 
universal process of evolution and devolution, birth, 
growtii, decay, d^th. But this estimate of man is not 
only contradicted by philosophical idealism mid Christian 
faith, it is opposed to man’s consciousness of himself; 
he does distinguish himself as personal from nature, and 
w© must deny the testimony of his reason, (Kmscienoe, 
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sffeciaoBS, and id^ds if we are to assign to Mm tke place 
naturalism does. Mr. Balfonr, in Ms lK>ofc on Ike 
Fwndcaiom of Bdief^ hm given fnlj iie argninmit against 

natnraliam from tke standpoint of man’s Mgher 

(ii) Maimicdum dmlBscm immortaJity im|K^ble, 
tkonglit m only a function of brain, and the Mawliition of 
tbe body must be tbe dasfenctlon M the self. Even if the 
vital proo^^ conld be rednced to chemical and phyacal 
changes, yet in every organism ih^ Is a direction of the 
pxxse^es tiiat neither chemistry nor phymcs cmi expMn. 
It has already been shown that Sir Oliver Lodge malntMiM 
that life tomscends mid uialises force; Dr. Ward has 
shown that in organic precedes iliere is teleoic^, tib» 
mental factor ; and Prof^sor Jam^ maintams that the relir 
tion of brain to mind is not productive, but permi^ve or 
transmissive : tiie body is the musical instrument; it is 
not the melody, nor the mind that conceive, and delights 
in it. Matmalism is so inadequate as a philosophy of the 
world, that its objection to th© Qiristian hope need not 
be taken seriously. 

(iii) There is a seewkuism wMch regards this earthly 
life as sufficimt for mmi, and denies tiie nec^sity o£ 
another life; thme is also a pessimism for which this 
earthly Me is so tmielievably bad, that any continuance 
of eid^nce seems undesirable. Bo& these attitudes to 
life are so utterly opposed to the Christian view, that it is 
only it tiie CShnsMan view is shown false in its eaMre*^ that 

ohjecMons need be taken into amount. But they 
are a^uredlj oppe^d to the common ^nMment. Men 
geuerally do not find this Me so good tiiat they cannot 
di^ire a better, nor do they find it m bad that non-exM- 
race would ^m to them dedrable. Clmstianiiy offers 
an etermd Me that links the earthly Me with th© heavenly 
in the ever-growing good of ilie holy and hissed Me of the 
dnld of God, knowing, toasting and surrendeing to the 
eternal and infinite holinea® and blea^edn^ of the Father- 
6c^ Such a faith begets an unquenchable and sustaining 
hope. 
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(4) TTi© inciivid'oal and tmiversal of tli© Cliristiaii 

hope cannot be kept apart. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi. 3S-40) there is a statement that a close 

connecliioiL * And these all having obtam^ a good 
port through faith, received not the promise ; God having 
provide some better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.* Does not this su^^rt that 
the bl€«5^ and glorious immortality of believers will not 
be completed until the purpc^se of God on earth is fulfilled, 
until the Kingdom of God is come on earth as it ever is in 
heaven ? We have b^n led to abandon the external form 
of the a^hatological programme of the New T^tament ; 
but we may now discern in it a fresh truth, that there will 
be a consummation of human history, as to the form of 
which it is idle to speculate, and that the generations who 
have fallen asleep in Christ will participate in it, and find 
their own glorious and biased immortahty completed 
therein. Whether thc^ who have passed within the veil 
of d^th do now in any way share our earthly life, in pity 
for and help of us, none can affirm, hut who could deny t 
earth’s sini sorrow, and shame in any way reach their 
glory and hl^ssedn^s 7 To mortals on earth it may s^m 
as if any such contact would lessen the glory and blessed- 
liess of the immortaL But who can say f Sacrificial love 
may taste the deepest blessedne^, and display the brightest 
glory. The redeemed may be sharing the saving ministry 
of the Eedeemer. But be this as it may, there seems to 
be more probability in the conjecture that the redeemed 
shall share the j oy, and shall be made perfect in the triumph 
of the Redeemer in the world, which in Him God is recon- 
ciling unto Himself. What Paul means when he declares 
that in the end the Son Himself shall be subjected * that 
God may be all in all,’ has baffled ah expositors. Does 
it mean that as the life of mankind becomes one in Christ, 
and through Him one with God, not by absorption, but 
iu holy love, so God shall be known as one in Father, 
Son and Spirit, as we cannot now conceive that divine 
unity t (1 Cor. xv, 28). 
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(5) TMs Clirfstaaii hope thus carries ns to the ¥eiy 
TOnfines of what we dare to think- But such an Mpiralioii 
is not to Im dismiMed as a Tain speculation, for it grows 
out of a real exj^rience of salvation through Onist from 
sin, death, Mid doom, to the light, the life, and the love of 
Grod Himself. The attempt has b^n made in this volume 
to state as briefly and yet as folly as pcfisible the argument 
for the Christian " ’th, to commend to reason and con- 
science J^us Christ &a Saviour and Lord ; but the writer 
must clc»e with the confusion that logical demonslaration 
^ems to himself inadequate to lead from unbelief to faith. 
There must be felt the moral and religious need of f oigive- 
n^ from God, there must be the hunger and the thirst 
of the soul for God; there must be apprehended the 
reality of the Saviour from sin, ihe Bread from Heaven 
and the Water of life, in whom God meets man to save 
and bfess. The apologist to be fully effective must b^xime 
the evangelist, and Ms own personal experience is the 
strongest argnment that he can offer. ‘ I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committ^ unto Him against that day.’ 
* I am persuaded, that neither d^th, nor life, nor ang^, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come. Nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ i 

I STiia. i IS; BommiiB Tiii Sa, M 
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